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PREFACE 


Ix>'^rMEicvE>Ei: !)(.)( )k'- on alnu.)^t every ruiieeivcible 
ot' Art lia\'e b(HMi tnib]i-;luMl in i*eei‘nt year-^. 
and it nun' be a-'ked wliy T. a -^(•nl]^tor by ])i*()t‘e^sion. 
liaA'e clio'-en to tread tlie thorny ]>at]i of literature 
and add to their nnnihei*. 

I know of no woi*k dealing’ excln>ively. like thi'-. 
Avitli the ])nrely teehnieal '-ide of ].)la>tie oi* glyptic 
Art. and affojvlini;’ the '^tndent. ^o fai* as a l.)ook can. 
e\ ery }>racti<*al (h‘tail iKM-O'-'-ary to a (•onL})leti" know - 
hnhye ot‘ his <-rat‘t. 

I hav(' taideavonred. a*- ]>lainly and dir<M‘tly a-^ 
]^os-;ihle, to ])la(‘e befoi-e hini tlie result of many 
year''* ]n*a(*tieal ex])erien(*e. and to shoAV him how the 
knowl<Mli 4 'e ae([nired. ''taL;e by sta^i^e. of the modeller's 
and ''C*iilj)t(.)r''> art ran l.)o utilised: foi’ I l)elieve that 
thi'' (‘xperi(‘itce will he helpful to all those students 
A\ ho ha\a‘ an hornet and A\'hoh‘-hearted de-^ire to sne- 
(*(*(‘(1 in th(‘ir ]>roression. which ha'' so man\' famous 
nam(‘s on it'- rc^ll of honour. 

A book eaimot make a man an artist— that is a 
matter de]>endinL:* solely (ni tlu‘ ]>os'>e''sion of r(.‘al 
arti'-ti^* L;’ifts- l)nt man\^ dithcultit^" may be sur- 
iiKJLinted and unne<'essar\' err(_)r'- a\ oided if the 
stiuhait hv ^how'll at the heginning’ of his eart^ei' 
tlu‘ rii^’ht way to u'o about his Avork. 

Ah) artistry worth tie* iiana^ can e\a‘i' h(‘ fully 
attaimnl without hard w'oi*k, and without pasr^ing 
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til 1*0 Ugh nuich liuiiiiliatioii, befoi'e even the lowest 
peaks of the heights are reached. All Avho follow 
the gdyt)tic art must uiiderstaud at the outset that 
the\' will pursue no primrose path. Mere ti'illing 
with it will avail them nothing : and unless the heart 
is in the work, it would be far ])etter to abandon all 
pursuit of a profession that is so beset with difti- 
culties and so disap])ointiug in it^ results. But to 
those Avho rtailly mean to succeed. i*esolved at all 
cost to surmount every obstacle. I say. Be of good 
cht*er : .Vi't has no limitations, and the vagueness of 
a dream may, with absolute faith in it and in one- 
self. become immortal acconi])lishment. 

As in all etfort towards achievement, it is the 
little things that count. The at)})arently insigniti- 
cant minutim make the com])lete and perfect Avhole ; 
and. as Mill be t>oijited out in these pages, it is the 
insisteiK'e on the truth of every detail that produces 
the gn^att^st and best elfects. 

Ins]>iration is indisputably the supremest gift any 
artist <*an ])ossess, but without hard woi’k it must 
necessarily lAmiain useless, because until it finds ex- 
pression there is no I’eali sable result of his imagi- 
nati\'e ])t>wer. Thought is i]uli>pensabh^ to creation, 
but laboui* alone givt^s tlujuglit exi)i’ession : and in 
the art of the sculpts >r. labour— much actual ])hysical 
labour — is ih*mand(Hl Fi’om its votaries. 

Ao matter how gi*eat the natural artistic gift, it is. 
at best, undisciplined and crude? in its expression 
without the mo'-t rigid training and strict obtalience 
to well-defined rules: and although at time^ — but 
very rarely — tlu* world is '-tartled by somt‘ four <Jr 
Jorcr of absoluttdy untraiiH‘d genius, in Ait. as in 
everything ebe. such a work of genin'^ would have 
undoubtedly betm t^veii greater had the artist hatl 
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a tliorouo-li t^roinidiiiti in t<M-}inicnl ^kl)l nnd a «Mmi- 
kiK ) vvledi 4 ;(* of tho'^o drtail'^ JUM-O'^'^a r\' to :« 
|K*j-K(M*tiMl art. 

ill i;*o-alu*ad day^ of Inirrv aii<l hu^th*. \\ Inai 

advorti'^ia*'^ ; 4 'uara nt to iuak(* ;in\’ j)(*r‘'on <‘duc;itod 
ill \volI-nii;h an\' ^nhjoct iiiuKm* tlio ^nn in Iwclxf 
Icsxni"^. it i"-. \\'(*11 To romondn'i* l^nnj^frllow word-^ : — 

“III t lir i^Mrr (l:i \ s ( it A 1 t. 

Ituildi*]'. wroiiirkt witf ltomI* -! rare 
Karli lairnitr aiiil nii^'i i’n jiart , 

I‘'i>r tlir '-ri* t‘\ rr\ \\ Ih'M* 

A\ ho rnn rntt‘r "omr cn t hod ra I or hi^torir ahl)<*\', 
liallowiMl 1)\' t hr nunnorlr^ of a ulorioii's jia^t and 
->arred with th(^ dii'-t of rrnturit*-^. without noti<dnj 4 ’ 
thi'> ininut(‘ can^ (‘xiMUjililird in thr Ira^t proniiiaait 
t>a rt of t ho^t‘ niai^nlliciait rdilirt*^? 

Afrn tlirn worki'd for lovr of It. ina^t<‘r ^mijitor-*. 
who'll' naiiK*'^ ha\(* jirrl'^lird. althnuL;[i tlxar r\(jui‘'itr 
work reinain*- iniprri^ha hlr. 'Jdir\’ put thrir \-riw 
hi^-t — all of whirh thrv wrrr rapahlr, thrir vrr\' 
^ouU into tht‘ lahour of tlirii* liaiuU. niakinu tlir 
'-toiH/'^ iniinoi’tal ]>orni^ of prai-r and hiaautw 1 

ilouht not. thr^(> ^rul]^tor-^ of a distant pa*-t ]*r<aM\rd 
a thorouuh ami com j>rrhrn'«i\-r traiiniiLf. 

T cannot too '-tronu'ly uru’r on th.r -tudrnt 
•* t horouLch nr — I )i^a ppoiut numt hr will havr 
nian\'. nian\' failurr-. and nimdi hard work hrforr 
any attaininrnt i^ ]>o«-vihlr: hut liavintr ina-tri'rd thr 
n(*c(*'>'^ar\' d I’udna'rir- whiidi attrnd all proprr train- 
ing'. Irt him aim hi;^'h, nr\a*!' d<^''])airin^*. nor douhtiim' 
that hi- woi'k will in tinu* rrcri\r it- dur rrcou n it i« »n 
and rrward. 

I -jirak out of rxjierirlici* ^v]lrn I -a\' thr]*r i- in 
all <-rrati\r art a plra-urr. •duKi-i ,i laptur ". w}ii<-h 
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i'' in Hilt* t)i‘ tIh* inn^t 

to mail: tlio ot lia\'inu arcdiiipli'^laMl woi'tliv 

\V(Ji‘k. }iowe\or far '-liort it may fall of oia**'- 
**110 matter for --(a aaiiiiu* — A inomFiit '* 
pay-^ the failure of year--. ’ 

K\'tai to -^urli a- do not pur-iio t In* -cidpt* a*’- art a'< 
a proft‘''-ion, I am liopeful myl^ook will hi* i )f ^mn ire : 
for. wlu^tlun* a*- a mean- of H\ ina nr a moi'e mi joy- 
mmit for lei-uro hour-. “Art rnlniir- Tdfe a- tlm Sun 
colour- flower-.*' and no ome A\dunlun‘ amateur or 
[)rofe--ioual. ran he the woi*-(^ for tin* kiioM'ledge 
of the Beauty and l^ower of Art. 
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GLOSSA RY 


Jj’, •,,/>. — aiian^^ril in a bronze fuimafi''! lueulb whu U lie* 

<ur (Mil pa"-^ wh* ii ui*' molten nimal i" point'd in. 

Arm'ino'f . — A structure inade of wood iron. coinpo-pi[iing. or wiie. upon 
which 10 build up a woik in clay, planter, or wax. 

Jj.iuh r — A "nunc p' dc'-tal upon which to piato' a htavy block (»f marble 
(T orlit-a; pit<*e of work. 

Bt'ifi/hf. — Xhi.‘ act (-'f 'Uiinng up pla^tm in a iiianner ^umewha^ ^inlih^l• to 
that (tf bt aiing up an €trg. Ib-ating up clay i- aKo spoktui of wht n 
making it from a hard or dry ^rato into a w«jrkable condition, which is 
doiip afitu' It has boeii >atuiated \Mth warm in a water-ti^Tht bm. by 
placiim tilt clay upijii a bmich ot labh and boaiing it with an iioii 
n td or >rick 

Bronztu'j . — A Wold n’enetally LiM'd to dtsciibc thopruct''S of colouring a 
plastei (.•a''t to imitate luonzo. 

Bii.-'f i"f . — An upnnht po^t of wood fixt^d upon a tiat boaivl to foim tin 
main support upon which a bu>t i> modelkd. 

Jiuftiiiy picce> of wood joimd logt ther by win- in tlu' '^hape ot a 

r.atin cios>. U'o'd fov tin* [uiipo'-e of attaching to the armatuic to 
cany a weight of clay. 

CW.vt, Tlo . — An outi 1 ->11011 to hold the pait^ of a mould. 

t7c/.>.o''.-- A fiannwork u-cd in tin proct •>" of makiim- an enlaigt-d or 
reduc* d copy of a pla'-tt*r model. 

L'hiPpiixy Th(‘ act of taking away with chi>cl and hammer the wa-'-te 

mould ftom ihc plu'-tti ca"!. 

( 'irt - 1 ‘Crdut (io-'t tvax). — A proce>>. of casting into metal from a wax 
modol oi ca^r. 

('ittii — X tUu slab of clay upon which to build, or fiom wlmdi to cut 
our (caiNo awa\ ) a work in rt-liof. 

<'}<nj ir.LsIii n'L — raiiU iig over the outsidt' of a unuild With clay watei b.-fui,- 
putt mu oil the out'-! mould (U’ ca-'e, 

Chni iKttrr. — W.irei w It !i a little cla\ mixed into ir to -oiut what ih. con- 
^mteiicy of milk, and imed in >ome in^tance^ in>tead ot »ufi soap to 
pMwcni tht‘ jonn of one mould piece Innii a(llii‘i ing to aiiothei. 

i<tu. 7'/n.i-' tluU }i()nion ot i ho mould widen toim^ iht' ^oli(l inside of a 
ca-^t in nietah .iiid whn.li decides the ihickne>'S tU tin* metal. b\ the 
space between it ami tin- hollow nmuld suiioundmg it. 
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-A .i\ t" pir tmu! i 1 a }a ! ’'..I. : r j- ’ ti- f '’^n a 

WaA U h:-. i.. M- ! T T h- | l^i '-f J' '1 ’ - _ ■-Mi’i-la! i.’ a j ■ 

i-aP" :l a wj.a'ii a*' :i. '■’m :''’.v a*- ■ .'lAJa^r ; 

pf'- \\ ai< au- :> f-l* i 'm car--^ 1 :_: 1 ' ' > ’ f.a f 'on- " 

!.>} i. — A |-ia^t* r rraTi'-l ‘ak- n l’-'' tia fa * <a a i - »r'i. 

Ih-t.),,. — Mf.i-u’- ’la.*’ f " ti'iii tl- '•hu'"-.'- <•!- Tha 

/t, .to in t ' — Mf a>i'*ra*- , ir ^ tvikf r ’a 'v !•', »h' ' k ’f t*"* 

9 p.aar ...n ta-j; -a’ p!a-a >• ma,k ’ fia", tlu- !.r> «« ••’.f': "'ih 

cha-'-i-'. 

fh/i »■ iir< iiijh thi Ticktii nieia' TUt- ih'" th*' 

moui'l 

fii'.^i I'ons . — Tba pa c* " ii’ake 'uf ■'airi I'V th* ' r f<.-ua tla' 

moiiaiMiitht tiutxi.]. ^11! fa<*e "f tht i:a_p-b : 

F^'ithi-y' > i >}^. — A piec'- of wi-mmI tai't ’•l*! off at oin * dj-a ta of 

a at la-r. 

FtF in h'ii> -Makiiij; ilit.- < a-'t iii a raiaild ; rht niwiia i^t ar iiiaa of pou’-iaj; 
or putting int'i a riKHiM tho i-la^ror 

Firimi, — Tha piuces" of coiivartiiig a o!ay uaidel iiAa t> iraoN^rta by baking 
it, so to ak, in a kill, 

yaV'vv. — pi, at > jurnnur our fo t ly frmn a bobjv oi ina-'> as a of 

(|rap<.ry blown from a fi-^uiv arid almost dAo'->TiJie''*M*<] a’’ ir^ iuncticn, 

truUnV’.-.. a lllu->riaT I'T', 

"(Ft-" nr — Tilt fratt*''. Tbt optuaru- m point of junction v-lnue 

thf iiictal runnais join the wttrk 

<.r'o//r<y-'of. -- n plarh 1 m just bi‘giii ni 11 o 1 "oi . or Lr*-i tiim, or ba-'nnic 
la'>s liijU’tl. 

Holhiiiuicj n\it — 'sco(j}'in^^ our clay from tii<‘ iii'-nlt af a inodt-b a-* i" 'lone 
in rho ca,-* of a w oi k \sliich it i^ iiitainiod shall ba tiii. »I oi bakt'l sq a,s 
to convt rt It into tt-ria-cotia. 

Jomf — Ki'lges in the east fonm d by a flivisit.n uheit' two pair- of a 
mould lia\e <*,tjma tog* rher. 

KrjifmJr!. Xotchas (mu ttrholas diiUad into on*' sid** of a ttiouM Itefoie 
niakinu’ the mould pieco whiidi is to eome next to it 
— Ibe piec«‘s formed by the pkistm' runniiiL" info the ke'ho]t\s on the 
phistai j>iec«‘ previousls riunla. 

KiFcil jJast*r. — A term applh'<l to j-laster whan.i emtain amount of tlu‘ 
stiemrth of the him eontain* <1 in it has been tlestrt>yed by if> re* 
maininir for a -shoit ptuiod untb r w.am lx fun* mixinu' 

L'liitiru'i — 'JTibvjo of lion placed in tin* sand < oias to allow the ga^ .nid air 
to pass thioiigh \shen tlx. molten metal is pouod into tln^ found**! s 
niouhl to bum a c<.ist. 

Lift Plaster is ’-aid to ha\elo''l its hteulien, thr*mL’h it> havinobttn 
kept in a damp j la<‘e. it v.ill not set haid wlmn inixe*l \xitii watei. 
Again, the •'life" paitially taken fiom plaster when it has lemainct! 
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too Innsr in rht"^ o* fure hrin^^ bearen up. wlien \vp >peak of it as 

kille-i ' i''‘t Kilif.d pla^^er), necossarv wlipn ^roppintr in a 

pla^tt r 

— A Tablt with a r* \(»l\iiig- top upun wliit'li ro work made 
of various propoinon- a(?0(trdiim'’ to the si/.* of the inr* iidod work 
'J he one u^ed foi bu>t'« and work”- of not laiyfer >cale are usually about 
8 Ir. in hindn uith an 1> m. .'.(jiiare ie\ol\ inu ro}> It i'. ad\mab!e to 
have the one imed foi rln^ purpr-'.r made to '.rand on thiee le^^^ only. 

Mnaf<f hox . — The box used by bronze founders to l.old the mould pieces 
tlioi, and in tlndr i (■"pective place". 

du^r.- — A du"t or ]' 0 ^^der U"< d by fonndei" to pievont one portion 
of a mould adhering to the next piece made up airainst ir. 

Pi'itf . — A ii:etho(l of modelling in \ cry low relief by painting one 

layer, or coat, after another on to a background wuli a bru.^h. The 
clay IS made to the consi"tency of a thin pa^te. and in this way the 
desucd relief built up. 

P,ituht. — A colour f<trm.:d on nietal" by the aimo^phere. or orher natinal 
oau'-er., or bv variou" acids. 

I’itCi hinidd . — A mould made of a number of piece*; over a woik. so that the 
onninal shall be pi e^ervt il uni]amag*'<l ; from '.uch a mould a number 
of copie*. can Ik- taken, win reas from the ^^aste mould but one i-a^t 
can be taken, the mould being destioved in the process — thus- the 
I (‘I m ’* w a"Te,” 

Pdi '^. — IMeral rods UM-d ro ^ecuri tht^ br, .h?e founder'^ nnnild box or fianit . 

Pitch *!'. — A heavy blunt steel tool u^ed by the Ikhnter to leinove "ome of 
the r-amli picCf'. from the block of maible before he commence" to 
takt^ any detinire ptunt". 

I'oi nfhv} pitce of wood in the "hape of a foot-rule with a pointed 

end. upon which the "cale mca"urement" arc set out. Jr i" imed 
for taking hotizonrally ineasurenunu" when milarging a luodel by the 
<‘ha"si" process. 

Pr>^i'i riD'i . — The "econd stage oi progie"s in carving a wuik in uiaible 
after the pointing stage is fini"he(l , it is Aien pu'p.ued. oi canedi 
down elo"er to ttie surface. 

7b-', , M — Distance out fium a surface, a" in the case of a reiitd’ : the 
distance out fiom tlu- bai'kgiounih 

Zb//// When a clay iinxlel or ]■ortion of it will nut easily leave the 
mould by iea"»»n of ■'ouie uodei cuttinc: in the mould. 

liunmr.A . — .V "tiek of wax plai ed inside a foundei " mould to foiin a 
eiriuncl throULrli whieh the molten nieial passes. 

RuiniiiKt <1 iiiniildin'! - A teim Ust d in making mouldings b\ lunning a 
template o\ ei iKpiitl plaster. 

llmndnxt ap. — Ib.mTei oi metal fimbng U" wa\ iliiouiib and into all the 
[lait" "f a UHjuld. 

A-ra-/ /ejfi.'',— J?maU links "I'meMjnes found ni maible, 
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?,>(///, — Tr.'- r :r ’'if f-’-M, <.f f'..Oi ..ui .1 \s'i>i'h 

-- IL.i- t ' i" -j i.<r ’ I . i ' '1 ■ : ' „ \\ . ' '1 y r ' _r’ ’ ^ y i’i»Ai < -i y'-'t 

rt. ,1 , -1 A ' , y tM 1 I . , . r * '• ' > ' ’ ’ • ' i’. u M' !i i' 

-^1 .1- c- ![>.[. A.'xiy' i..yy- -rt!' ■■ ! "i* 

r-i kf ii. 

— A '<'yr «y- c’ '-’i. .iL'1 » >’f\ .r><] « .illcl 

-lLy.ki\ I’l .-]y * I T'-y >’ ■ > ■ } v. i* 'i ’A .O f ■ "" rk- ' "ll* 

-2Sl»^hry ■ •: :i ri..- k > y ai: 
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MODELLING AND SCULPT LEE 


CHAPTER I 

A SHORT DESCRIPTIOX OF THE PROGRESS 
MADE IX EXGLAXD DURIXG THE LAST 

thirty: years 

It is a notable and inspiring fact that the past 
quarter of a century has witnessed the renaissance 
of the sculptors art in Great Britain. Previous to 
this, with a few excexitions, sculptors lacked distinc- 
tion, inspiration, and artistic taste. 

Nothing so mediocre as certain phases of art during 
the early and mid Victorian period could possibly find 
acceptance to-day; and the marked advance, alike 
in treatment and every other quality, is cause for 
rejoicing among all art lovers — more especially among 
those Avho are earnestly striving to raise British 
sculpture to a dignity which shall entitle its produc- 
tions to rank with the noble achievements of classic 
and Renaissance times. 

Giants among the x^igniies, a Flaxman and a Stevens 
arose, almost isolated cases of genius, and it is a 
marvel that these artists were able to give us such 
splendid work, considering the exti'emely low level 
of their contemporaries in the British School of 
Sculj)ture, 

The apotheosis of the Deadly Commonplace, the 
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environiuent of Uiiloveliiio>> aiul tlio admiration of 
the 1 gly Utilitarian made any '^^taiuine arti.'^tie etVort 
during this period all the more remarkable. 

But since then men of high intelligeiK'O. originality, 
and i*are technical ^kill have arisen, Avho^e sculptural 
work will c*omx>are with many of the lofty achieve- 
ments of Greece and Italy ; men whose individuality 
and creative genius render their work “a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever,” And yet it was but 
an accident of Fate that poor Stevens', perhaps the 
greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo, ever became 
known in his supreme greatness. How miudi poorer 
would the world of art have been by the exclusion 
of such a transcendent genius ? 

Happily, to-day, things have considerably changed 
for the better. 

It is not only genius that arrests attention ; 
numbers count also, and the number of men pro- 
ducing good sculpture in Great Britain at the present 
day is surprising. This is all the more significant 
when we remember that they are, one and all. 
remarkable for their individuality, whereas in some 
foreign schools, especially in the French, the system 
of education tends to x^i’oduce a sameness in tech- 
nique, a general likeness in selection of subject and 
arrangement, that suggest too great an influence of 
one or other professor or master, until individuality 
is lost, and the student becomes a copyist, even of 
the most marked faults of his master. 

Fortunately, this is not the weakness of the British 
sculptor, whose dominating ideal is Truth, originally 
expressed through the mind as well as through the 
eye. 

The French sculptor is distinctly more facile in 
execution, but the Briton stands re -eminent in con- 
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ception aud those qualities which go to make his 
labour of lasting value. 

There can be no question, however, that France 
has produced, during the last half-century, sculi^- 
tors whose work shows exceptional originality and 
genius : whose statues are not only of national but 
of wo rid- wide fame ; and although we may differ — 
and thiit seriously — as to the form, treatment, and 
selection of subjects, we are compelled to the greatest 
admiration of the inspiration and exquisite technical 
skill which have produced work beyond and above 
all carping criticism. 

All mannerism in art is objectionable. The British 
student of sculpture is usually endowed with an 
individuality of his own, a something that develops 
after he leaves the modelling class, and soon becomes 
a recognisable quality of all the work he produces, 
a peculiarity to himself. He is no mere copyist. 
And it is this very quality about the British school 
of sculptors that makes it so strong and virile. For 
proofs of its excellence and of the progress made 
during the last thirty years in the art, one needs only 
refer back to the magnificent collection of exhibits 
at the Franco-British Exhibition in 1908, or to look 
round any one of our big provincial cities to-day, and 
compare the many fine recent memorials there erected 
with those of an earlier date, often in juxtaposition, 
as if to make the comparison more striking Avith 
those Early Victorian “ horroi's ” ! 

London, at once the greatest city and the Avealthiest 
in the Avorld, magnificent in many of its architectural 
structures, AAuth schools of art second to none in 
Europe, has failed signally to beautify her squares 
and public places AAuth the sculptor s art. She has a 
notable feA\" — A^ery feAV — good statues, and a host of 
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villainously bad ones, Nvliich create ridicule rat her 
than respect in the mind of the pa^'-er-by ; but the 
time will surely come, and this perhaps at no distant 
date, when our great city will awaken to the fact i 

that great sculx^tural monuments are not only wanted ; 

to beautify her streets, but liave distinct educational 
value. They elevate the intelligence of the people, 
by keeping green the memory of our noble-' t heroes j 

who have built up for us the history of this mighty i 

empire. , 

There is no doubt that French art and tlie method 
of French training have influenced Briti-;h sculptors, 
inasmuch as they demonstrated to us emphatically 
that there is only one course ox)en if we desire to 
attain the Ideal, and that is — to study, with infi- ; 

nite care, closely and conscientiously, tlie Real, the | 

Natural ; to study iShiture in her every possible mood I 

or phase, to learn her ways, and having so absorbed j 

her teaching, to make use, so far as in us lies, of 
whatever study comes nearest to our hearts, and to 
select the best from the good. 

The more we study Nature, the more intense grows 
our love and reverence for her, and we become in 
the real sense students — able to x^enetrate and i’e])ro- 
duce her mysteries. 

Selection is one of the most important factors in 
an artist’s career, for how is it possible to distinguish 
the best from the merely good unless we have studied 
both ? 

‘‘Try to be Shakespeare, leave the rest to Fate! 

The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life,” 

may be applied, beyond the poet’s intention, to all 
art students. 

Michael Angelos will never, at any iieriod of the 
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world’s history, become common ; but we can all, at 
least, strive for our supreme ideal. 

To become an idealist you must necessarily first 
be a realist. So taught the Greeks, the Italians, and 
our friends on the other side of the Channel. And 
their axiom is true. Realism broadens, deepens, and 
expands our vision. It makes us more ca]3able of 
api^reciating the great Greek works, and of under- 
standing how, by the closest study of Nature, they 
were wrought. This is a fact which no student of 
the classic sculpture of ancient Greece could deny. 
They went direct to Nature — the only Eternal — and 
in mere human models saw, as with an inspired in- 
sight, the God-like forms we recognise to-day as the 
mas ter- work of men themselves divine, whose statues 
have, through the passing of the ages, remained 
examples for subsequent artists, even to our own 
century. 

True art it is impossible to produce without that 
.actual technical knowledge which is only to be 
acquired by patient and painstaking study. What 
musician could compose any work worth listening 
to, unless lie had mastered the intricacies of har- 
monies and counterpoint? What writer could hope 
to take rank in literature without the most perfect 
command of grammatical expression and of the 
pi’oper formation of sentences ; and what sculptor 
can possilily liope for success to crown his labours, 
unless he has thoroughly mastered the technique of 
that most difficult of arts ? 

A Spanisli writer has said that “ Sculpture is crys- 
tallised Poetry; the Music of the Siiheres made 
visible, the Ideal manifest unchanging and unchange- 
able through the Ages ! ” and, allowing for the 
rhapsodical temperament of a southern author, it 
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villamoiisly had ones, ^vhicli create ridicule rather 
than respect in the iiiiiid of the pa^'^er-hy ; but the 
time will surely cunie. and this perha[)'^ at no distant 
date, %Yhen our i^reat city will awaken to the fact 
that ^'reat sculptural nKjuuiuent^ art' not only wanted 
to beautity her '^tretds, but liave distinct educational 
value. They elevate the intelligence of the peoj)le, 
by keeping grt'eu the memory of our nobh‘-.t lieroes 
who have built up for us the hi-tory of this niiglity 
empire. 

There is no doubt that French art and the method 
of French training have influenced Briti'^h sculptors, 
inasmuch as they demonstrated to us emphatically 
that there is only one course open if we desire to 
attain the Ideal, and that ir- — to study, with infi- 
nite care, closely and con‘^(*itaitiou'^ly, the Jtcal, the 
Natural ; to study Xature in her every possi])le mood 
or phase, to learn her ways, and having so absorbed 
her teaching, to make use, so far as in us lies, of 
whatever study comes nearest to our he aids, and to 
select the best from the good. 

The more we study Xature, the more intense grows 
our love and reverence for her, and we become in 
the real sense studtaits — able to penetrate and re])ro- 
duce her mysteries. 

Selection is one of the most important factors in 
an aidists career, for how is it possilde to distinguisli 
the best from the merely good unless we liave studied 
both 


“Try to be Shakespeare, leave the rc^t to Fate! 

The aiffij if reacheti or not, makes great the life,” 

may be applied, beyond the poet’s intention, to all 
art stud('uts. 

Michael Angelos will never, at any ])(‘r!od of the 
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world’s history, become common ; but we can all, at 
least, strive for our supreme ideal. 

To become an idealist you must necessarily first 
be a realist. So taught the Greeks, the Italians, and 
our friends on the other side of the Channel. And 
their axiom is true. Realism broadens, deepens, and 
expands our vision. It makes us more capable of 
appreciating the great Greek works, and of under- 
standing how, by the closest study of Nature, they 
were wrought. This is a fact which no student of 
the classic sculpture of ancient Greece could deny. 
They went direct to Nature — the only Eternal — and 
in mere human models saw, as with an inspired in- 
sight, the God-like forms we recognise to-day as the 
master-work of men themselves divine, whose statues 
have, through the passing of the ages, remained 
examples for subsequent artists, even to our own 
century. 

Triie art it is impossible to x3roduce without that 
.actual technical knowledge which is only to be 
acquired by patient and painstaking study. What 
musician could compose any work worth listening 
to, unless he had mastered the intricacies of har- 
monies and counterx)oiiit? What writer could hope 
to take rank in literature without the most perfect 
command of grammatical expression and of the 
j3rox)er formation of sentences ; and Avhat sculptor 
can x^ossibly hox^e for success to crown his labours, 
unless he has thoroughly mastered the technique of 
that most difficult of arts ? 

A Spanish writer has said that Sculpture is crys- 
tallised Poetry ; the Music of the Sjdieres made 
visible, the Ideal manifest unchanging and unchange- 
able tlirougli the Ages ! ” and, allowing for the 
rhapsodical temperament of a southern author, it 
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is not altogether an untrue description of all that 
sculpture should be. 

The great masters only wrought their master- 
pieces after such a study of Nature as Ave have 
indicated, although that alone could never make a 
great sculptor or painter. It is merely a proper 
training for all folloAvung or practising art, alike t\)r 
the genius and the others. 

The fact is, that with such a training we are able 
earlier in our career to realise the grandeur of 
the classic and antique sculptures in our museums ; 
and these have increased in such numbers during 
recent years, either in their originals or plaster 
replicas, that the present generation of sculptors 
have had a great advantage OA^er their earlier 
brethren. But these great Greek works haA^e not 
alone inspired us to enthusiasm. 

No, AA^e haA^e also to be thankful to the directors of 
the Aarious museums for haAung placed AAuthin our 
reach, for our constant study, so many Avonderful 
examples of the finest Italian sculpture of tlie 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. There 
can be no doubt that these glorious works haAe 
exercised an immense influence on the AA'orkers in 
England at the present day. Indeed, I am inclined 
to think that Ave really oAA^e the greatest del)t of 
gratitude for the high excellence of our sculpture at 
this hour to the influence and inspiration of the best 
examples of the Italian Renaissance, Avhich appeals 
more readily to us, alike in its treatment, tempera- 
ment, and subjects, than the Greek. 

This especially applies to Renaissance portraiture, 
AA'hich not only arouses our enthusiasm and ambition, 
but has moA^ed us to emulation, A\dth the most grati- 
fying result to art. 
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Yet it is a strange and significant fact, that Italy 
to-day produces little or nothing notable in sculpture. 
Her day of mighty works in this art seems for ever 
past, and while her greatest musical composers have 
achieved a world-wide renown, no really great 
sculptor lives to carry on the traditions of her 
gloriously artistic past. 

Facilities, almost unknown half a century ago, are 
given to students to study at first hand the noble 
examples of Italy’s former supremacy in the sculptor’s 
art. Of such facilities the British school has not 
been slow to avail itself. It is with the most hope- 
ful feeling that we look around at the many workers 
in art to-day ; and seeing so much that is excellent 
in their work, we have no fear that any decadence 
will set in, but rather rejoice in the prospect that 
it will continue to hold the high position it now 
oecux^ies in the world’s achievement. 
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THE BIPORTAXCE OF GOOD TRAIXIXG, AX'D 
THE FACILITIES AFFORDED THE STUDEXT 
IX VARIOUS ART SCHOOLS 

The importance of good training from the very first 
attempts at modelling cannot be regarded too seri- 
ously, for it is in the earliest days that the student 
requires the greatest attention and direction in the 
right way. Whether it be his intention to take up 
the art as an amateur, or for the puiqDose of making 
it his x^i'ofession, or for teaching it to others, it is 
equally important that in each ease lie should be 
trained with the utmost care and correctness for 
some years. 

I have known j^upils come to me asking hoAV long 
it would take them to learn to model, and on the first 
occasion I was somewhat at a loss to answer this 
c^uestion. 

My would-be pupil, seeing that I was puzzled, 
endeavoured to assist me out of the difficulty by 
I'emarking that she only wished to learn enough 
to be able to teach ! 

Imagine my feelings at the moment! for, I may 
say, I have found, after many years of practice in 
the art of modelling and sculpture, and moreover 
in giving instruction, that the difficulty of teach- 
ing is no light matter. Indeed, it is a great task, 
when done thoroughly and conscientiously, and of 
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the most fatiguing nature, requiring tact, patience, 
and no little skill. In fact, good teaching is an art 
in itself. 

It is not unusual to find men who, though splendid 
teachers, are almost utterly incapable of producing 
anything fine themselves. 

For this reason it is better for the student to place 
himself in the care of a man who has the reputation 
of being a good instructor, rather than in the care of 
one whose work may have arrested his attention at 
an exhibition, or on the gallery wall, unless such an 
one be known to be capable both as a teacher and 
producer. 

Good training is most essential, no matter how 
much or little natural ability the pupil may possess. 

It is not surprising that many of our art schools, 
the London County Council and others, attract so 
many students to their institutions, when we know 
that the staff of professors and masters are carefully 
chosen for their reputation as teachers, and not alone 
for the works they have produced. 

Besides the excellent teaching, the facilities afforded 
to students in these schools leave nothing to be 
desired. Indeed, I often think that there is too much 
consideration lavished upon them, and I am not so 
sure that more difficulties to contend with would not 
in some instances prove beneficial and produce better 
men ; although it must be granted that the lack of 
such facilities might handicap the bulk of students, 
and especially those who make the best use of the 
opportunities afforded. 

But I question whether most of the students fully 
appreciate, or appreciate to any extent, what is thus 
done to render it easier for them to make progress 
in their calling. These schools are equipped with 
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every requirement, and are open to all, with an 
entrance fee which is practically nil. 

Such splendid opportunities mu:Nt bear fruit in 
time to come, and it will be the fault of the student 
if he has not availed himself to the fullest extent 
of such chances as are offered him, and if he fails 
to ^ive proof of this in after life. 

How different things were thirty yeai's ago ! A 
boy had then to knead his own clay, and })erhaps 
wdieel his ovui model to the mould-makers work- 
shop, unless he could mould it himself ; and, even 
then, there was no convenience for moulding and 
casting being done in the art schools of that day ; and 
certainly no instruction was given in the process of 
converting a clay model into plaster. As for tlie 
material used for this purpose, well, that was in no 
instance provided, as it is to-day, but had to be paid 
for out of the student’s own pocket. 

Few of our leading sculptors of to-day had any- 
thing but hardships to hglit through, and immense 
difficulties to surmount in their student days. Yet, 
look at the successes they have achieved. 

What Avould they have done, given the same 
opportunities as are afforded the student at the 
present time ? Perhaps less ? ? 

But given all these chances, they will not make a 
boy an artist ; they may help him to become a bett(U" 
workman, but that is all. There must exist a natural 
love for the work, combined with the determination 
to achieve something great. These are factors which 
alone make the art student wortliy of his chosen 
calling. 

I do not say he should not reach the goal all the 
same, if he has the love and determination, and all 
the quicker when he receives the assistance lie is 
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able now to ^et at these institutions; but it makes 
the end no less far off and little les>s difficult of 
aehievenient, for, before you arrive at the produc- 
tion of ^reat art. you will find the path beset with 
obstacles which cannot be overcome except by your 
own individual struggling, no matter how much out- 
side help may be given by Boards of Education or 
other governing bodies. And the young student 
whose desire it is to produce work worthy to take 
place in the loftiest realms of art, having fixed his 
mind upon a distant summit, must rely mainly on 
himself if he is ever to arrive at the height of his 
ambition. The genuinely ambitious man rarely gets 
there at all in his own mind. No matter what goal 
he reaches, there are others stretching beyond, limit- 
less and unattainable. 

The student cannot have too much good training 
if it is apx^lied in the pi'oxier direction ; the artist 
always remains a student, ever ready to learn. But I 
would warn the student that, with the many oppor- 
tunities and the facilities afforded him in the various 
branches of certain schools, there is a temptation 
open to him — and, indeed, in many instances he is ex- 
pected — to divide his attention too much by joining 
other classes, all of them excellent in their way, bvit 
of no use whatever to the student who is seriously 
taking \\p modelling. 

He who takes up this art should devote the whole 
of his time to modelling and drawing, and only those 
things which have a distinct relation to modelling 
and sculi:>ture ; leaving all other classes to those 
students who can directly benefit by one or other 
of them. 

The art student cannot expect to become proficient 
in more than the one great subject during his life- 
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time, for not alone does ho live in a day of spe('iali>ts 
but he has taken upon himself a huge task v'hen 
he has started on the career of a modeller or 
sculptor. 

Too many students in these schools try to get a 
smattering of many subjects, and they become Jack 
of all trades and master of none.” They obtain, per- 
haps, a little knowledge of many things, and a little 
knowledge is a useless thing in this case, because 
it has robbed the student of much valuable time 
which would have proved of better service had it 
been devoted to the furthering of his knowledge of 
one particular subject ; for many of the things the 
students do learn in these schools can be of no use 
whatever to them in their callin<r. 

What need has a modelling student to know 
anything about bookbinding, or a student studying 
figure-painting to take up the hamnieriug of iron 
or copper work? Very nice work, perhaps, if he 
■wishes to take it up as a hobby, but the artist does 
not want a hobby. 

An artist s every thought and all his energy must 
be bestowed upon his work, and such time as he has 
to spare were best sjient among the meadows and 
hedgerows, where under clear skies he cun breathe 
fresh air, which will do him far more good and help 
him better in his inspired calling. 

No one, nowadays, wants to know a little about 
everything. What would be the value of a medical 
man who had tried to specialise on a dozen dilfei'ent 
subjects ? 

The only person connected with art whose training 
•should have been general, and who of necessity re- 
quires a general all-round knowledge of all tin* arts 
and crafts, is the principal or head-master. Ho holds 
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his position because he possesses this knowledge and 
is able to see the general working of the whole school. 
Such a man seldom professes to do or practise any 
one thing in particular. Therefore he is the right 
man in the right place, and it is his duty to see that 
the students should attend those classes, and those 
classes only, which can be of direct use to them, and 
from which they can derive the most benefit. 

I do not say that some of them are not quite 
capable aiTists, and vrith. time at their disposal would 
not produce fine works ; but the set duties, official 
and general, ai'e too numerous to allow of their 
practising. 

There can be no doubt that the facilities afforded 
to students in these schools have proA^ed of use, to 
judge from the number of attendances and the Avork 
done ; for, generally speaking, it is of a distinctly 
higher order than the AA^ork of students who enjoy 
fewer adA^antages. 

These schools are perhaps of greater use to the 
student who is employed during the daytime in one 
of the trades or crafts, for AAffiich instruction is given 
at such institutions ; for here, at night, he may study 
seriously, from pure loA^e of it, some examples which 
may be of use to him in the A\"ork which he has to 
execute during the day, in the course of his regular 
occupation, from a commercial point of view, for a 
subsistence. 

For such students the training and facilities of the 
L.C.C. schools leaA^e nothing to be desired, and if kept 
open for them, and them alone, there should be no 
need of complaint ; for the student aa-Iio has been 
toiling all day long, say at some Avork A\diich has 
been more or less uninteresting or eA^en A^ery tedious 
to him, and yet goes to a school of art for two or 
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three hours in the evening to improve himbclf, is 
deserving of every encouragement. 

For a student who is,, say, a stone-carver by day, 
it would, I think, be a good course of training if he 
were to follow up his day's work at night with 
attendance at the modelling class, where he can 
rapidly improve his knowledge of ornament and 
figure. There are many reasons why I advocate 
a change from one material to another, xirincipally 
that I find if a student is working all day. say, on 
stone, his vigour becomes less if he continues his 
studies at night on the same material. But let 
him take up modelling, and he comes with a 
freshened appetite for work. Then as he grows 
facile with the clay he will feel drawn to his 
evening work, and, come what may, the value of 
his experience in modelling will be a useful asset to 
him all his life. 

This has been the foundation of many a sculp- 
tors career — stone-carving by day, modelling at the 
schools by night. To those genuine hard-working 
students who are anxious, ambitious, and determined 
to improve, the masters give their time and their 
interest ungrudgingly. It is satisfactory to know 
that the facilities afforded at the institutions of 
to-day are duly taken advantage of and thoroughly 
appreciated by all students, whether amateur or 
professional. 
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MODELLING IN ITS ELEMENTARY STAGE 
AND THE TECHNIQUE 

There is perhaps no more fascinating or agreeable 
material to work in than clay, and this chiefly because 
of its plasticity and the ease with which it can be 
manipulated. Moreover, it can be made to any con- 
sistency, from “ slip,” which can be applied with a 
brush after the manner of painting, as is done by the 
pdtesur-]jcite modeller, to such hardness that it needs 
to be carved or scraped into form. Therefore, 
naturally, these extremely diverse possibilities place 
clay before all other materials for the modeller, who 
can finish his work as highly as he pleases, or leave it 
merely as a sketch in clay. 

But it is when it is in its medium or soft state 
that it is most pleasant to manipulate — not so soft 
as to be sticky, nor yet so hard as to resist the touch 
of the fingers. Once it gets into this latter state it 
not only loses much of its oily value in appearance, 
but is past being worked with Nature's best tools, 
the human fingers. 

It is important that the beginner should first learn 
how to manipulate the clay, how to spread it cleanly 
over such parts, and in such shapes, as he may wish 
to make, so that every piece put on shall express 
something of the form ultimately intended, in a 
modified degree. 
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Such pieces should he x^ut on deliberately, and not 
at hax^hazard or finj^^ered about carelessly until tluy 
find their place. Therefore the student should en- 
deavour to know the form his clay is going to take 
before it leaves his fingers, and do this without his 
hands getting all muddied up. 

A clever student vnll soon learn how to model 
and use a great mass of clay, almost without soiling 
his hands ; whilst another, less advanced, will have 
his hands so covered that there would be sufficient 
material on them to make a miniature statue. This 
is unquestionably bad, because with the hands in 
such a state the sense of touch (in a beginner) is con- 
siderably handicapped, the clay refusing freely to 
leave the fingers, and the work in consequence be- 
coming dirty in technique. 

The student should learn how to build up gradually 
until he gets the clay to the desired form, and should 
not pile up a lot of clay and start cutting down ; 
for, properly considered, the method of modelling is 
building up. In this Avay the student ahvays obtains 
the best results. The technique of cutting down 
belongs to the carver, whose material, stone or wood, 
must of necessity be larger than the object it is his 
purpose to make. 

Moreover, a student of modelling would not learn 
as much by cutting down as by building iq), for the 
reason that by the latter x>rinciple he is x^utting on a 
number of pieces of clay, each piece, almost from tlie 
first, bearing some resemblance to the shape which 
the parts will finally assume. Thus he will under- 
stand the shapes and tliey will become imx)re'<sed 
upon his memory; and, besides, the work will be 
fresher in touch, through all its stages, until the 
completion. 
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By this method also the student is not so likely to 
get lost, for he may, and indeed should, in building 
up insert into his model little pieces of wood, some- 
what the size of common matches, broken, or better 
still, cut into halves, to indicate the position of certain 
points and their projections, these points being taken 
most carefully \\dth compasses or callipers from the 
particular example he has before him. 

For this purpose I advise every student to equip 
himself with these instruments when first begin- 
ning to model, using them frequently and with great 
accuracy, and applying every other means available 
to get his work as nearly as he can like unto the 
original ; for with all this help he will have to con- 
quer many a difficulty before he will be able to 
model or copy well (Fig. 1). 

Fx’om the fii'st a student should ixay particular 
attention to the importance of keeping his work in a 
good condition and ei^en consistency, not allowing it 
one day to be too soft and another day too hard, 
and taking care that such tools as he may be using 
are also kept clean. 

Unfortunately, most beginners are as careless about 
these matters as they are about the wrapping up of 
their work at night, or at such times as they may be 
covering it and putting it aside for the time being. 

They invariably saturate the cloths with enough 
water necessary to wet treble the amount of material, 
and throw these cloths over their work \\dth as little 
respect for what may have been weeks of labour, 
and teaching from their instructor, as though they 
were covering so much mud ; instead of which the 
woik should be protected from becoming rubbed or 
smeared, which can easily be done by the careful 
insertion of small wooden pegs into the clay model, 
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or round it, upon which the cloths can han^ and 


still serve the purpose of 
under a canopy or cover- 
ing. 

If the work be an im- 
portant one, it is better to 
get a wooden frame made, 
just larger than the work, 
and lined with some water- 
proof material (Fig, 2). 
This can easily be placed 
over the whole model, 
which should be spi’ayed a 
little every day, and, if 
made fairly air-tight, will 
keep the work for a long 
time in quite a good con- 
dition. It is only when 
the work is kept in such 
good condition that the 
student can expect, not 
alone to progress, but 


keeping moist the work 



Fig, u 


Wooden Frame or 
Case, to place over 
A CLAY Model 


to enlist the interest of 
the teacher, who never 
feels any great enthu- 
siasm in a pupil's Avork 
Avlien these instructions 
are disobeyed or disre- 
garded. 

In starting upon a work, 
it is better to use clay 
of a fairly stiffish consis- 
tency, rather stiffer than 
the addition of a little 
parts, for the reason that 


(Lined with a waterproof mate- 
rial, and closed ill with a frame- 
work door covered with the 
same material), to form an air- 
tight box. In the framework 
of this door holes are made 
through which the pegs, 
indicated in the framework 
above, pass to hold it in its 
position. 

that used afterwards (by 
water), to model up the 
it binds better round the 
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armature,^ making a firmer biib.'^taiice upon which to 
build more clay, and is also less liable to fall away. 

It should therefore be remembered that the clay 
with which you provide yourself each day before 
starting to work (that is, supposing you have a 
work previously begun) should be slightly softer 
than the body of such work already begun, because 
when it is being applied, instead of it getting em- 
bedded into a softer body, it can be spread, or laid 
upon the surface, as desired. The only reason for 
adding clay is to increase the p^irticular part to which 
it is applied, and not to drive it into the surface. 

The intelligent student, with but little experience, 
will readily appreciate the importance of these 
points, he himself having so frequently seen others 
working by different means, almost obstinate in 
their foolish disregard of these matters, until, fail- 
ing utterly, they have given up in despair. I am 
sure few among the many who start modelling 
would give up, at least in despair, if only they x^aid 
attention to the simplest rules necessary to progress. 

I recommend any one starting to model to take as 
a copy a work simple and broad in treatment, defined 
in shape, and with well-marked planes ; examx^les 
such as the eye, nose, or mouth of the “ David ” of 
Michael Angelo. These can be obtained heroic in 
size, and are the best things I know to begin witli, 
so healthy and full are they in line and shai^e, 
so definite and sculpturesque in form, simple, yet 
well marked. With these examples the student 
cannot help feeling hopeful of making a fair copv, 
and this hopefulness gives him such courage that 
he immediately begins to manipulate his clay with 
confidence (Fig. 3). 

^ See pp. 51, 75, 76. 
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This confidence is an all-important factor in the 
student’s progress, as he should not start by being 
timid if he means to be a modeller or sculptor, but 
must make up his mind to battle : for, as he advances 
and takes up larger Nvork of greater importance, he 
will find that a great deal of physical, as well as 
mental, energy is needed : and although his initial 
elforts be confined to the simple examples I have 
named, he will soon discover that learning to model 

them is not a thing 
one can go to sleep 
over, or even sit 
doAvn to do, as one 
might toy with a 
piece of embroidery. 

In modelling, so 
many views have to 
be considered and 
drawn that you must 
be on the move the 
whole time, con- 
stantly comparing 
your work with the 
oast, from the top, 
sides, and underneath. The student too seldom does 
this. He should frequently go clown on his bended 
knee.s and look up, first at one, and then at the 
other, and compare his work with the original. 

It is also most necessaiy that he should .study the 
•sections of both, for, as a rule, the student too often 
looks at one view only, namely, the front. 

In modelling, a work should be drawn from every 
conceivable view— for modelling is drawing in clay 
—and from every point and every direction. The 
better it is done, the better will be the result, 
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although I do not say that this alone will prodvxee 
a great work of art. 

“The master” alone can do this, but the student’s 
duty is to learn how to copy well, intelligently, with 
reverence and with the determination to do his best. 
This he cannot do until he has learned how to 
manipulate the clay with freedom, and in such a 
way as to suggest good technique, or I should per- 
haps say handling, for, properly speaking, technique 
is a thing formed 
after the student has 
left the class-room 
and has started to 
do something origi- 
nal of his own, being 
left entirely to his 
o Av n resources, 
withoxit the master 
behind him. 

A technique (or 
method of handling) 
formed and dex e- 
lox^ed at this time 
is a style of treat- 
ment individual to the man himself, and comes about 
in an almost inexplicable way whilst he searches 
closely into Nature and into every detail. It is 
individual, and is necessarily the personal exx:)ression 
of the true artist, whateA^er medium he may choose 
for such expression. 

When a student has had a course of study from 
these simple examples, haAing perhaps built up a 
bust or other studies from the cast, then the sooner 
he begins to A\"ork from Nature, the better ; for the 
plaster cast is not alone less inspiring than the Ha iug 
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model, but it is more difficult to understand for the 
beginner. It takes really years of study from the 
life before he can fully appreciate the charm and 
beauty of antique great art, whose masteri^ieces 
are the examples provided for pupils in most schools 
of art. 

The student cannot be expected to understand 
these great works, and therefore should not take 
them as something to copy, but as examples to in- 
spire him in later life, when he has learned some- 
thing of Nature and her ways. No, it is far better 
that he should start early to work from Nature, 
a hand, a foot, a toe, a leaf, a bird, or whatever 
he pleases, copying these with infinite care, study- 
ing their construction, and observing closely their 
minutest details. Imitate and copy their regularities 
and irregularities, their true form and deformity — if 
you choose so to call it — in all their beauty and 
ugliness — if ugliness you think it is at the moment. 
When you come to making your selection in building 
up your ideal, you will at least recognise it with 
reverence and wonder. 

No sooner have you started upon these studies 
from the living model than you should acquaint 
yourself with the anatomy : not so closely as would 
the student who intends to become a surgeon, but 
sufficient to assist you in the main construction of 
each particular part, its i:)urposes and influences on 
surface form. Particularly should you make draw- 
ings and studies of, and model, all the principal bones, 
carefully observing their direction, the position they 
occupy in the figure, and their ]3i'oi3ortions. 

Supposing, for instance, you are copying a head, 
a foot, or a hand from the liv ing model, it is more 
than imx)ortant that you should, at the same time, 
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be learning something of its skeleton and its mus- 
cular form below the skin by making a model 
of it, when this is possible. You will then observe 
the difference between those parts of the skeleton 
of the human frame 


which are merely cov- 
ered with skin, and the 
nioi^ fleshy parts. 

The former have a 
tight appearance, and 
upon close examination 
will be found to be made 
up of a number of small 
planes or angles, whilst 
the fleshy parts are 
looser, and fuller in 
quality, and rounder. 

Take, for instance, the 
ankle-bones and regard 
the position of the inside 
bone compared with the 
outer one. It will be 
seen that the one is much 
higher than the other, 
and the set-back from 
the front also of a dif- 
ferent distance ; but the 
student's study of the 
skeleton, at this period, 



Fig. VI 

A “ Butterfly,'’ 
Third Stage. 


need not be too deep. 

He need only take a little at a time, and even then 
such parts only as may be of use to him at the parti- 
cular moment ; but as he advances he will find it neces- 
sarv to learn thoi'oughly the exact shapes of such bones 
as are always seen, at some points, even upon the 
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fleshiest of models — the patella, the pelvis, the clavicle 
(or collar-bone), the scapulas, the tibia and the 
fibula, the radius and the idna, all of which, at some 
time or other, are seen and exert their influence on 
the surface of the figure, and are clearly defined in 
their shape. 

By knowing these thoroughly, the student will be 
greatly assisted when he has to build up his armature 
for the whole of a figure. 



Fi^. VII 

The Movement and Play in the Lines of the 
Mouth 

A student may not wish to become a figure 
modeller or sculptor, preferring the study of animals 
or foliage. Even then the same principles apply, 
and a knowledge of construction of those parts 
beneath the surface is necessary to obtain a suc- 
cessful result. 

Who can expect to produce anything really great 
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with but a superficial knowledge? We have to 
wrest Nature’s secrets from her by ceaseless watching 
and patient study, before we are able to reveal the 
beauty of her mysteries to others. 

Apart from its service to the student, the search 
after the knowledge requisite to his art will prove 
delightfully interesting, and as enjoyable as it is in- 
structive. He will gladden at the beautiful forms 
and shapes which are somewhat hidden beneath the 
skin. 

It is the artist’s privilege to discover beauty in 
much that others call ugly, and the student would 
do Avell to cultivate an ambition in this direction, 
endeaA^ouring to enjoy every phase of Nature, as he 
should enjoy everything he has undertaken in his 
work. 

With this sense of self- surrender, out of pure love 
for his calling, he will find no tedium in its i)orform- 
ance, but without this enjoyment in it the work 
becomes cold and lifeless, a mere perfunctory task, 
not worth the time expended upon it. 

It is far better for a student to relinquish any 
work in which his heart is not wholly centred, and 
to start something fresh, than to continue that 
which at each new attempt becomes more and more 
distasteful to him. 



CHAPTER IV 


MODELLING A PORTRAIT BUST 

Almost the greatest gift a portrait painter or sculptor 
can wish to possess is that of being able to catrh tlie 
portrait or actual likeness of the sitter. This faculty 
needs a different training to that of the artist who 
pi'oduces ideal works, and whose great ambition is 
to get perfection of form, of rhythm, of line, and a 
beautiful sense of feeling and composition, born of 
the beauty which exists in his own mind. 

In portraiture it is absolutely necessary to study 
the type and character of one's sitter in all its 
idiosyncrasies : to write, as it were, iiuh*libly in clay 
or stone, the man's history as it is written on his 
physiognomy ; for truly on every feature is carven, 
to a greater or less extent, his i^ast and resent, and 
particularly are those developed which have 

been most brought into constant action. 

Let us take, for example, the preponderant brow of 
a Napoleon ; the lips of a Demosthenes, instinct with 
divine oratory ; the almost ideal profile of a Byron 
or Shelley; and contrast these with the jaw, heavy 
and underset, of a pugilist. 

One has only to look at a group of i^rofessional 
men gathered together — barristers, doctors, actors, 
musi(dans, orators, and artists — to detect that each 
one among them has a distinct and separate entity 
according to the particular profession he follows ; 
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and although they may not be specially gifted in 
any of the various branches they represent* still tlie 
constant exercise of certain muscles and expressions 
must become more noticeable, as the muscles do in 
the legs of a dancer or runner, or the bicex^s of a 
gymnast. In the same way, the exercise of intelli- 
gence develops to a marked degree the character- 
istics of its possessor. 

All students of physiognomy are agreed that a man 
in time becomes, more or less, like the people with 
whom he is in constant association. This fact is 
especially to be noted in married people, who have 
lived in harmony together for many yeai^s ; and also 
in a distinct resemblance to his confreres, in action 
and manner, of the artist, the musician, the pi^eacher, 
and the actor, 

Xever could we confound them with the bu teller, 
baker, clerk, or butler, or even the prosperous city 
merchant ; yet each alike has marked characteristics 
to the physiognomist, and all are equally interesting 
types of humanity to the painter and sculptor. 

I have indeed seen men grow like unto their dogs 
when they have been particularly attached to a 
certain breed, as others come to resemble their best 
fancied birds, in an almost comical verisimilitude. 

These are traditional characteristics from time 
immemorial, and I remark upon them only to show 
how intimately the portrait jiainter and sculptor 
should study each detail in the facial expression of 
all and every type of men with whom he comes in 
contact. 

“ The maniac’s form we turn with loathing from, 
Became immortal in its agonies 
When Michael Angelo |»risoned it in stone ! 

And peasants rough, uncouth, for ever live 
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As Millet fixed them with his deathless Art. 

8o all the ancient myths of Satyr, Xymph, 

Goddess and Dryad, are alive to-day 
In classic silence-^ of Greece and Rome. 

Beauty is fleeting, but the sculptured form 
Endures through ages — ever beautiful,’^ 

Whilst the caricaturist seizes upon sonie salient 
peculiaritT of ]>hTsiognouiy and exaggerates it, until 
the })ortrait may be said to be more like the original 
than is the caricatured person to himself — yes, laugh- 
ably so — the student who intends taking up portraiture 
may take a lesson, and indeed leaiai much, from ex- 
amining the best specimens of the caidcaturist's art. 
althoLigJi in his own work he should most <*arefully 
avoid exaggei-atioii : for caricature in xiortraiture 
l»roxjer would rightly be considered vulgai‘ and in the 
worst taste. 

Tlu' ditliculty of avoiding exaggeration on the one 
hand, and tameno'^s on the other, is a great test of 
the ])ow er of tlu^ artist, v lio. if he be clever enough, 
will infuse a ** subtlety" into his x^oi’ti’ait, a su<*cess 
whicli can only be attained liy a close, caiuful. and 
constant study of tlie featurc^s and exxiression, a 
(*easele>s olisel'vation of tlu' varical tyx)es of featui-es 
he sees ex ervw liere around liim. He must notc^ the 
contrasts each ])resents to the other, and endeavour 
to form in liis awn mind some idea of what their 
i*espective callings, trades, or jirofc'^sions may b(' : and 
though he may never have any ])roof of tlu^ correct- 
ness of lus surmises, be will thus be trained in the 
habit of minute observation. 

When a student is about to stait u]H)n a x^orn-ait, 
eitlier a bust, statue, or statuette, he usually know's 
something of his sitter and liis calling in life. He 
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therefore look- out for iiulicut ion of tlii' 'oiiictliinK 
denoting calling. 

It not often that a man or wonr-ui i*- a^ktal to 
undergo the ordeal of 'fitting for tlnar ]H)rirait. in 
clay or marble, until they havt^ in --onie A\ay or 
other lje(‘onie distinguished: and tludr ]>ersunality 
and chai‘acter having been dexa^loiicd, the sculptor 
will exi:>eri(aice les^ dlth<*ulty in seizing instantly 
upon theii* chara('tei‘istics. 

It is diHerent witli the ])ortrait painter. TI(‘ may 
paint a young girl solely by reason of lier ])rettin(*ss 
and exquisite colour, though ^lie lierself be uttei’ly 
devoid of any marked character or line form. A^'hilst 
to the tmrti'ait sculptor true or tine form and char- 
acter are all-inqjortant. 

T advise all students, when ('housing a head to 
model from foi‘ practice, to sele<*t oiu* with well- 
marked features, aiT old man for i)rtd*erenc(‘. and. 
Avhen possible, one Avith little oi‘ no hair on his fa(a*. 
clean shaven, so that the juAv. chin, and U])])t‘r li]), in 
Avhich so much character lies. nu\y Wand (‘leai'ly forth, 
undisguised by beai'd or moust^iche. A fa<a* tlu’ee 
parts hidden by hair is not the sculptor's ideal foi* 
clay or mar})hv 

In building up a hu>t, tin' student has tirst to pro- 
A'ide himself A\ith a nnxh'lling stand, oin‘ Avith a 
reA'ohdiig to]). and also AA ith AA hat is called a •• bust 
peg (Fig. 9). Avhich is an u]>right of AVood 

about 14 inches high. 2 inches s(juare in tluckm^ss 
at bottom, tat)ering up to about 1.1 inclu's s(|Uare. 
Tliis is insei'tiMl fii iuly into a Hat hoard or platform, 
about 18 inch(^s s<piar<* by 2 iiu'hes thick, whi('h is 
made s<j that it Avill not Asar]) oi' twist A\it]i tin* 
moisture from the AV(g cla\'. Xeai’ tin' top of tliis 
upright peg tix a cou])le of pieces of lead or compo 
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Pig IX. 

I>r>T PkO showing RrTTERFr.Y ” srSFKNOKU liV A PlE( E 
OF AVjKK FROM WHERE C'OMPO PlPES GROSS OVER 
ONE ANOTHER 

Nutt* piece uf wood to c.trry '^])oulder<. Eroin tlii'*, Initterfiiess ” can be 
^u^[)ended uheu thought necessary. 
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tubing a> '•'lioAvn in Fig. and fi’oni \vli<‘r(‘ tlu‘-r 
two picM'c-' nf tubing cro'-^^. hang wbat i- ;i 

•‘butterfly*' — two ])ie(*(‘< of wood bound tog^^tlan- by 
copper wire, in the of a Latin cro'-^. 1 bo 

“butterlly*' i*- >u-it)ended from abovt*. and left to 
bang quite fi’eely. “^o that it may e\a'->il\' be ini'll led 
from one >ide to tlie other, '^liould it ju’oject too tiir 
out at any one t)lace. ulien the clay bu-^t i-- built u]). 
or during it'^ t)rogre^^ of biung built. The [uirpo^e 
of thi-^ “ buttei*lly i^ to carry tlie uaaglit of ^onie of 
the ma'^‘< of clay in U'-e for tlu^ h(\ad : whilst the 
advantage of the ])i])ing i^ that it give^ oi* move-^ 
quite easily if it be thought desirable to turn or 
(diaiige the action of the head, aftei* the bu'>t i^ <-om- 
iiienced. It also retains the ease in the poi-^e of tin* 
head ou the shoulders much better than if any 
material le^s })liable than lead ])it)ing were u^ed. 

It sliould be i‘emembt‘red that the apt)earam'(‘ of 
ease in tlie ga-owth of th(‘ neck {)ut of the ^hou]<lei-'-. 
and of the head thereon, is very im]K>rr-int. 

If it i^ intended to model the '-'houhlerN oi* 
dra])eries out any di'-tanct\ vliich nia\^ iummI an 
abundance of clay, it is ad\ i'-*able to nail a pi ere of 
wood across tlie ut)right t)eg in tin* <liix‘ction of tin* 
slioulders, as this wa'll carry and sU|)j)ort tin* <*lay : 
from this may also hang moia* “ butterllie-./* 

Wt* will now sui)pos(* that the ai'matnre is i'(‘a<ly. 
the clay ]>repared, and tin* nnxU*! or sitter arrived. 
He shall fi'om the fir'>t, and through all the '-^tagc**-. 
be seated at such a height that lii-< ln*ad and tin* one 
being built u[) in clay are as nearly as ])o-.>^ibl(* on 
the sanu* lev(‘l. Hefore s(*ttling on any <l(‘Jinite }) 0 '-e 
or attitude of the ln*ad in relation to the* shouid(‘i*s. 
it is always as w(*ll to allow your mod<‘! to |)lae<‘ bim- 
self in some position natural to him-^elf, which lie 
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will uud(.)iil)te([ly du. it* he be r?iiffieiently intei'e^ted 
in '^oine agreeable coiiver'-ation to lo^e his self-eon- 

You are then more likely to eateh him in some 
eharactei‘i‘-tic- attitude, and likewise with his natural 
expre^'^ion. Whiht he remain'- in this po<e. view 
him all round to make ‘^ure that he apt)ears equally 
interesting and well-balanced from everywhei*e, and 
that no altei’ation will ])e nece^^ary in the arma- 
ture. 

Particular ^ittention should be paid to the arma- 
ture to see AN hethei* any change is necessaiAA Avhether 
it re(|uii'es tui*ning or twisting in anothei’ dii*ectioii 
to that in which it noAv i--. so that it may bt*tter seiw(‘ 
its ]>ur]iose. apA^ays remembering that it must he aa'cII 
AA’ithiii the mass of the head, and also at its narroAA e^t 
})oint'-. so tliat the full amount of clay. AAdiicli is to 
contain the features. Avill leaA'e the (aianature) lead 
pi})ing below the ^urfat'e. 

AVluai diu' considei’citioii has been giAx^n to this, 
tluMi a start may ])e made U])on building iq) the clay. 
Scpieeze or press it aacII I'oimd tlu^ lead ])iping and 
AvoodAAork (Avhich ])reA'i()Usly coAer AAitli a little 
AA'ater to make the <*Iay stick to it), forming it roughly 
into the shat)e of a skull, in a dii'ection suggesting 
that of the t)L>ise of the head of the model or sitter, 
(‘->[>i*ciall\' in relation to that of the shoulders. 

Hu'ii sta out a line u[) the middle of this skull 
s]ia])(‘. and others hoi’izontally on tliis line, about the 
position whcu'e bre>A\'. nos^^ and mouth will (*onu‘. for 
u])on the^e lim^^ the ])(‘rftM*ted features Avill be built 

(Pig. lb). 

It is all-important, in the earlier stages, that the 
j>osition of tlu‘ ])it of the neck be taken, as the pro- 
ject ioi is of the features of the fac’e are judged and 
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govtM iietl hy thi'> in the hollow or pit of the 

iierk. 

(.Treat care mu>t be exerei^ed to avoid setting this 
point in too deep, or bi'inging it too far forward, on 
ac-c'ount of the thiniie^.s of the neck and the necessary 
thickne'^s of the anna tare tlii‘ough it (the neck), and 
up into the head. 

From thi-> point the distance through to the back 
of the neck, /.c. to the seventh cervical, and to either 
shoulder may be obtained. 

It will be noticed that the i)rojection of the chin 
and face from the pit of the neck varies consider- 
ably. acH'ording to the tilt of the head and to the 
[jo'^ition in whi<'h a [)erson i'- sitting. There may. 
indet^d. l)e little or none in front of thi'^ p<nnt. Avhen 
a pers(jn is leaning or sitting with his head thrown 
far back cind client brought forward ; whereas, if 
po'-ed with the head and shouldei‘s forwai’d. the 
features are natiunlly much in front of the pit. 
Therefore this point ‘should be taken, as I have 
already -^aid. during the earliest stage, as soon, indeed, 
as the '-itter is in the correct position or pose which 
vou have decided upon for the cday bust. 

Wh eu you have made quite sure that the position 
or attitude of your sitter is as you desii‘e it. and have 
Hxed upon a [)oint in your clay for the pit of the 
ne('k. from this [)oiiit take the lirst point in the 
teat lire'- — that is to say. the chin — and from this same 
pit point its projection out or forwai’d. as seen in pro- 
tile. by means of a [)lunib-line held up against the 
chin and the di->tance in to pit. taken with a compass 
or pencil held horizontally. 

This measurement cannot, however, be taken in 
tht^ way here indicated if the head is turned to look 
much towards or over either shoulder, as in such a 
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ease it niii'-t be judged only l)y the plunih-liiK*. wliieli 
must be held you would bold it to obtain tin* 
projection in inaking a drawing on [)api‘r Troni the 
model. 

The >ame meaii'^ should bt‘ applitMl in getting the 
position of the chin, in relation, vert i( 'ally, to tln^ ]>it 
from the front view. 

The plumb-line may frequently be of u-^e. although 
this, like all other means ot' getting ])oint'> oi* i*ela- 
tive positions. niU'-t be used with eai*e and extreim^ 
accuracy, because in holding up a ])himb-line it i^ the 
eiisie>t thing imaginable to get ver\' Avrong if you 
happen to '^tand a little more to the right or to the 
left (when trying it on your clay) than you '>tood 
when deciding it on your -^itter. 

The point of the chin having thu'^ been obtained, it 
can be used as basi-; foi' fiii'ther mea'^urenient-. which 
must be taken very (airefulh' fr<.)m the --it ter. and ^et 
or marked out on the clay mod(‘l with '^mall piiM-es of 
Avood. like matches, tlu^'-^e bcdng in-<(‘rted to indicate 
more surtdy the ])osition of tlu^ ] joints. Tlu^-^e httlt‘ 
pegs can ]>t^ ])u>he<l in or pulled out to inci'east* or 
diminish the distance oi^ ]u*ojiM-tion. Nliould tlii-^ bt‘ 
foiuid ne<*es-;ary, so that they may coriH^'-jjoiul to tlu^ 
measuremeiits on the life model, if it ])e di^-covered 
at a later periotl that a nu‘a.sur(mient ha'-* betai in- 
correctly taken. 

All mea-Liremeut'- should be takam from av<*]|- 
detined ])arts which are not likely to alter much by a 
change in the expres>^ioii oi- countemmce <jf the ->itt(‘i‘. 

It is A'ei'y ad\asabh^ to take' tln^ following pointer 
from tln‘ c(*ntre of th(‘ (*h)n to tlie top of the nose 
betweem the brows, and then from the chin to the 
proj(‘cting i)ic‘c(vs of flesh (calk‘d th(‘ Tragus) on th(‘ 
side.s of the face next to (and tjart of) tin* ears directlv 
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above the lobe^ ; tlie width acro^'^ the face at the.^e 
points : then again from the>e points to the tip of 
the iio^e. and the projection between the brow'^ over 
the no'^e : then from either of the'^e last taken point'> 
to ])ack of head. The further points to be taken are 
the extreme width across at ear^. tem})les, clieek- 
bone<, jaws, a-- aEo acro^^ eyes at outside coi*ntu*s : 
size of ear>. length and width : distance u]^ from 
centre of chin to the in>ide corners of eyes: length 
from under chin to toy) of forehead and top of head, 
but into these last -mentioned measurements pegs 
need not be inserted i]i the clay. 

It is safer, when you have ??everal points correctly 
})ut in, to use the^e all in taking further mea^-ure- 
ments or points, a^ in doing thi> you ai’e not only 
testing each and all, but you are sure of getting 
them in their relative places, with greater accuracy 
and speed : for it must l)e remembered that from 
an\' tlu'ee given points aiiy other ma;v be ol>lained by 
striking out from each a poi-tion of a cinde. Where 
these <*ircles intersect, or cro'-s, mu-'t be tlu‘ inean 
distances 

Xumerous other measm-enuaits may be taktai. but 
those mentioned are the most impoidant ft>r the 
<-orrect modelling of the face. 

AAver depend u])on mea'^urements taken from one 
side of the face to sei*ve foi* tln^ other sidt', because 
it invariably occurs that they dilfer somewhat, and 
thus the nose and other teature*- ai*e [)ressed a little 
out ot* the centre, sometimes to a marked degree : 
these dilferences are not only interesting, but go a 
long way towards making the characteristics of the 
sitter. 

Then, again, it n ill often be found that one eye is 
not only set deeper in the lu‘ad, but in some instances 
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hit^lior u]) or lowrr <lo\\'n tliaii tlu roi*ro^j Maiding; 
one: |)er]ia|>''. too. one eonuM* of' the inoutli will he 
lowt*r and dta^])er tlian tht‘ otlu'r: hut hv all inean«> 
avoid any exau'L4‘tn*aT ion of ^ueh ditVeiAUiee-', a^ youi' 
fa(H' will easily look all a-'k(*w. Any little exaLt'yera- 
tion will b(‘ eleai'ly -t‘en hy \ iewiny your work 
in a looking‘-;^*la-''-. and [ ^tron^lx' reeonunend the 
eoii'^tant u-'V of thi'- nuxni-' of di-eo\An“ini4' fault-' : 
more e‘'[)eeially a^ tlu‘ woi’k ht^eome-* advaiieed, look 
at hotli ->itter and work in the mirror, eoiuparinu* 
both. 

The -'tiidiUit i-' advi'-ial to note d(.>\\'n the niea^iire- 
ment-i of tlu^ fitter on a ''-lua‘t of paper for futur(‘ 
refm’enee. in orthn* to -'uve hi-' -'itter tln‘ anno\'an(a‘ 
of repeated touehiuu’ a\ ith the eallipei*>. 

Whtni tlu^ -.tudent Ini'- taken nott^ of a fail* luimbm- 
of mea^ui-miieut-' he may ^’o to work a little moiv 
freely, modelliiii^- or buildiuL;’ up anatomieally the 
bony -structure of the face and hea<l. kxavin^' the 
{le>hier parts until a little latin*. 

On no aeeount should he work too 101114-. from any 
one view, without turniii;;' both the fitter and thi‘ 
(day mod(d : it is mo-'t ad\'i-'able to tui*n both rouiul 
at friMpumt inttu’vals. Lookiie^ too loni;- fiAim any 
one point of \d(‘\\- i-^ an tu-ror far too eoiumon ^^'ilh 
most of tis, and om* whi(di im ariably cause-' us inmdi 
troubh‘ in undoin^it, w'itli eons(‘(pi(*nt los-^ of pr(*eious 
tiim*. hesid{*s brinj^ini;* about giwiter di llieultit's. -.indi 
as setting- bacdv, or havini;' to cut away an always 
t r()ii])h‘soitu‘ task \\dii(di tmids to depri^'— < and di'— 
eouragi* th(‘ l)(\i4'ii‘^»er. l>(‘-'ider'. it brink’s about a 

dinVrmit tnxitnuait and manijiulation to that of 
.yoinj^ strai;4ht ah(‘ad, as in tin* (aise ot' tin* liuild- 
inL;'-up nn*thod or t>i*inei[d(*. 

The next, and tinal. stages (Fig. 11 ) have f(‘w if 
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any liiiiitatioiis as regards the amount of time or 
Hnisli that may be spent upon the portrait bust ; but 
I shuuld strongly advise the student to carry his 
work as far as he possibly can whilst he has interest 



SnowixG THE Principal Muscles in the Neck 

UHRTI GO TO SUPPORT AND EFFECT THE MOVE- 
MENT OF THE Head 


Ob?ierve the ^trelli^th in tiie arntn^eineiit of these muscles uhich make 
thi.>? column-like form, and the decorative character of the •?ame. 

in it, studying and modelling very closely every little 
detaih learning its direction of growth, imittiting its 
nu)venient. and using every endeavour to put into 
his work the value of the numerous Hat planes as 
c*ont pasted with the more rounded parts. 

On close examination it will be seen that all the 
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feature^, particularly rlu^ hony ])art^ of tluan, 

are niade up of an enoiaiiou'- nunilxu* of >.niall aiul 
varie<l planer, --onie '-liu*htly fuller than orli«‘i-'^: hut 
^t*l(loni. if 1“^ any icart louial •><> roinnl(‘(l in it-^ 



AIKXTS and now TO iM-r IX rni: Pi:< 


tonii as to su--c^t tliat it ini-lit lane l.aan tiinaal 
on a latlie. 

TliP ,oTo\yth of' oacliaiul every luus,-!,. is varieil in 
direetioii : it i^ iiev(>i’ inoiiot( mt ais. 

It is wlieii tli.‘-e tliiii-x are not attended to. or are 
missed, that a l.u.t looks empty and unintere.iino 
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A ill thf liglit on your sitter and on your 

work will he of con'^ideraVile hel}) in knding details. 
A >tron^’ top light i*- good for >earc]iing out minute 
d(‘taiL win ell undouhtedly Avould otherwise eseaxie 
<*h^ta‘vation. although it may be remarked rhi\t this 
i'' not the light which i-^ 
generadly '>a])])osed to Hat- 
ter the “-itter in the minds 
of the out'>idei* oi* relation, 

who ])refer to "-et' a more \ 

direct fi’ont light upon it, 
that obliterate-' entirely the 
detaik in a face. 

It i-* im})ortant that every 
t)iece put on ''should not only 
be con>idered. hut looked 
at and judged from other 
vit^w-i. even from under- 
neath. at the time of ]jut- 
ting it on: otherwi'^e it is 
more than likely that it 
will he found, when :^een Fig xiv 

fn.iu a H,‘NV outline, that 

time lui'^ l_)(‘en Ava^^ted. j>l!ad()\s leading up tVom 

a"- well a-^ much worry the to the tip of the 

hi*ought ahout. because it no-e. 

Avill not look right, for 

-^ome rea-'On difhi-ult ti> understand oi* a-'cei’tain. 

Kvtny hit of modtdling. especially in the i*ound. 
nu‘an-^ tlK‘ drawing of an object with innumerable out- 
lin(‘>. each of w hich re([uirt‘s to he correctly draw n : 
if it he not, th(‘ re-'ult is certain to he A\'rong. 

The dilVerenci' between the characttn* of the draw’- 
ing and modelling of the il(‘-'hy or muscular parts 
and that of the bony construction, where the bone- 
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Fig. XV 


TiIK TTkaD AVITFf ITS PuiNCH'.VI, MassF.S ITT IX 


It now tliat <U*taiK 
sniHller scale, after 
after. 


slmiild be inoilelkMl into tlie-e ina^se- to ol.tain a 
abu'h subtleties m tbe mo.lelling should be soneht 
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on tlie ^urfac't*, coiisidorable. Tt 
thorofoiv a matter to ])e --tudied m()-«t carefully. 

The po'-ition of the iii>ide corners of the eye. and 
the modollinu* an^nnd, cannot be treated too <‘on- 
scicmtion^ly. The ne^dect of the-^e parts, and of the 
hollo W'- everywhere, inv ariably biings much unneces- 
sary trouble. Such trouble is bound also to ensue 



Fig. XVI 

The Dkawtxg of the Eyelids axd pakts aroixd 

THEM AS SEEN FROM A SEIGHTJA EOWER LEVEL 

if too little attmition is given to the sections of the 
face a> st‘eii from underneath and above. 

To ^^ome extent the modeller ixnd sculptoi' must 
vww his sitt(U* a> the })ainter does, in oi’der to ob- 
tain the ndative cohair or tone t)f part to part, and 
th(4*efor<‘ lu‘ to sonu‘ degi’ee runs astray in places 
fiom tlu‘ triu‘ foian. Espia-ially is this so in treating 
th(^ eyc'' and hair, which in one ]>(n‘son may be very 
dark and in another cpiite light. For this reason 
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>uiiie ditiVreiKA" nul*^t be it* a i‘e'-(‘iiil)laii<a‘ 

to the life to he obtaintal. Blank ey(^«s '^tdtlom look 
intimate. e‘'i>eeially Avitli oui‘ modern rtaali^itie treat- 
ment in poi'traitiire, and ^o we endeaA'oin* to itet 
the rehitive eolour \'alue hy eiittini;' in or liollowinu* 
out the pupils to ^ueli an amount a^ to re-«emhle the 
depth of the (a.) lour of the eye-- of the fitter (.)r moilel : 
in hiet. w e g’o far a-^ to inei>e line^' to indicate the 
rings in the pupil, and a ^pot or deex^er hole in the 



Fig. xvn 

TfiK Duaavtxo of tuk EAn:s and the parts 

AROUND THEM AS SEEN FliOAl THE SAME EEVEI. 

centre to rescauhle tlie dark --pot in the mi<ldle of the 
pu})il : ami furtlua*. in >ome iu>tance'^ a litth^ ])j’oject- 
iiig hit ot* clay is j>ut in the [uij)il. al)o\ e the dark spot 
just s])oke]i of, to g(‘t the (dh‘ct of the angular-sliaped 
high light g(‘nerally to h(‘ staai on tlu‘ (waa Thi'- 
cutting in ot* the jaipil not ordy servi's to g<*t a <lai-k 
elVect. hut Indps liy its contrast to make tlu^ wliitt' 
])art of tlu‘ twe a])'|)(\ai' (*ven w'hit(a*. 

In tnaiting the eyes in this xvay care sliould h(‘ 
taken to avoid making tlunn look lik(‘ hol<‘s cut in 
the chiv I it is not ne<’(*'^surv to dig A'i*rv deca) to 
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obtain the appearance of the darkest eye. and the 
effect of light eyes can be got by very little sinking. 
An incised circular line alone serves to give the effect 
in some ca^es : but you may try a dozen times before 
tlie resemblance is good. 

The (‘orre(*t effect is not obtained by one dig. as may 
be iiiiagined. ])ut i*e(|uires studying as all other parts 
do. And it should not be rt^garded as a trick. It 
must not be thought that the making of a hole or 
line in the eye does anything more than give some- 
thing of the colour or tone: it cannot even give you 
tlie correct direction of sight, unless the upper and 
lower lids are correct in their construction over the 
form of the eyel^all. But if the lids are properly con- 
structed and pro})erly drawn, especially as seen from 
underneath, then the direction of sight will be easily 
observed : and there is no need to indicate the pupil, 
unless it is for the pui‘})ose of relative tone or colour. 

As the siglit moves fi‘om the middle to the inner 
or outer corner, so it affects the lids very consider- 
ably. and you will observe, by looking from under- 
neath at the eye, that, as the pupil moves to look 
either inward or outAvard. the lid folloAVs the move- 
numt. Tlu' flesh of the lids stretches over to the 
greatest ]>rojection. which is the centre of the pupil. 

The hair also ha-^ to be regarded as coloui*, and 
this colour taken into cousidtu’ation, though no laws 
('an be laid doAvii as to the modelling of hair, foi* 
ahm^st every man has his oAvn X)arti(‘ular way of 
treating it. 

It vtu\ only be i*egarded more or less en the 

difference betAveen light and dark hair being obtained 
by undercuts of more or less depth. 

Of course, in dark hair one Avould naturally keep 
the hollows deeper, and cut in such a direction as to 
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Fig. XX 

Titr Eyes as sekx riiOM rxDEKVEArir 

Ob^x.n’\e tlie tliMwinir (,t' ti»o e\t*luU, ami tlu' (‘liange iuamght 
alxMit by the nio\eineut ot’ tlu' initul. 
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obtain dark a .shadow as possible, and it might be 
imn’e cut up : whereas with fair or white hair the 
hollows would })e 


kejJt shallow, and 
uiielercuts would be 
avoided as much as 
l)ossible. whilst the 
detail should be kept 
very quiet. 

In dealing with the 
hair, whether on the 
head or face, take 
care not to cut into 
the skull or He shy 
parts : this too often 
occurs in students’ 
^^'ork. Let the draw- 
ing and construction 
of the head and face 
be felt through where 
they have hair coA^er- 
ing them. Hair is 
always a Aeiy ditli- 
cult thing to treat, 
and I cannot do more 
than advise the stu- 
dent to regard, to 
study carefully, the 
draAving from all 
A ieAVs of the general 
mass and its minor 
mas>es ; the growth 



Fig. XXI 

Tuk Dhautxo at tup: back 
OF TIIF EaU. too often 
ni:(uj:otei) uy Students 


trom Avhere it starts. 

and the movement it takes to the end : the shapes 
and design of the masses. Note also the parts where 
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Fig-. XXII 

A Sc’T’LrTT'iM^:sQrK Tkkatmkxt of tiik Hair 

iSliowing the beautiful shapes in tiie lua^-'es and detail. 



Fig. XXIII 

A Stidy of the Hair, showing the Decokatia^e 
C’hara(TEr to he fofxi) in the Hair 


Note the line^ and nurses. See how dehnite the-e are. 
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the start of the hair i> seen from the skull, as on the 
temple bones, and contrast these with the direction of 
•growth of the masses hanging OA'er. which perhaps 
do not expose themselves at their roots. 

VieAV from the back of the head the manner in 
which the hair grows out from the croA\'n. radiating 
from a centi*e. and forming a beautiful design. The 
back of the head is rarely studied as much as it 
shoTild be. ft i'^ a vei*y characteristic part, and 
should be regai’ded seriously. Most people are 
recognisable fi'om the back of the head. AA'hich goes 
to show the importance of studying that xiart. 

Nine times out of ten the ears are grossly neglected 
by the student, and are in almost every case made 
too heavy. The ear is a A^ery delicate shell, in parts 
A'ery thin and transparent. A general fault is to 
make the IioHoaa's too deep. AA'hich makes them look 
too black : the shadoAvs in the ear are iieA’er black. 
hy i‘eason of the holloAvs being so beautifully clear 
and shalloAA^ that they collect light. 

The ear should be draAvn from the back and three- 
cpiarter AdeAA^ as seen from behind. This is al'^o a 
most useful AueAA^ from AA’hich to study the Avhole of 
the outline of the face. 
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BUILDING UP A FIGURE OK GROUP IN 
THE ROUND 

It is with the group or figure in the round that 
so much work and care is needed in the beginning, 
when building up the armature : for xniless this is 
properly started and put up with the utmost correct- 
ness, it is sure to cause serious trouble later on, and 
perhaps despair. The narroAVest parts are so very 
narrow — as, for instance, across the AAuasts and ankle 
joints, and in the fingers — that the adjusting ot* such 
armature as may be necessary for these parts is a 
matter calling for extreme caire and minute calcula- 
tion, Avithout AAdiich the armature aa ill be found to be 
out of the centi'e of the parts, and thus fail to sei*\ e 
its purpose properly. The importance of this exact- 
ness in the adjxistment of the armature aa ill be im>re 
plainly seen AAhen it is pointed out that, through 
such of the parts as I haA e meiitioned. it is necessary 
to Use a lead or compo piping, or niciybe iron, almost 
as thick as the parts themselATvs, so that theri^ is but 
little clay coa ering the surface of the armature AA'hen 
the AA'ork is finished. Any miscailculation Avill lead 
to the armature being exposed outside the outline of 
the (day, AAdiich is a sure pr(jof of bad craftsmanship. 

When lead or compo piping or other pliable 
material is used, as may be the case in small Avorks 
or anything under life-size figure proportions, the 
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difficulty in rectityin^j: an error, or niaking any <*hange 
in the armature which it may be thought de.sirable 
to effect, is not nearly so great as it would be in a 
work of greater prox^ortions where it is necessary to 
use iron rods, in place of the softer material, for 
strength and for the x^urx^ose of x^re venting any 
movement or change being brought about through 
the weight of clay or for other reasons. In set ting- 
up the armature, it should be borne well in mind 
from the first that it shall be so arranged as to 
as nearly as x>ossible through the centre of all the 
X^arts. It must serve as the skeleton ux^on whi(*h to 
build the flesh. It is advisable to connect to the 
Xnxflng in the arms, /.c. at the extreme ends, twi'^ted 
wire to carry the fingers, though this may not be 
absolutely necessary if the hands are closed or at- 
tached to a body or other mass. But Avhen the 
fingers are disconnected and extended, or in an\' way 
parted from one another, it is certain that they will 
break off many times ]>efore the work is (‘omxjleted, 
unless wire has previously been x^ut in to carry them. 

Build ux> a good skeleton of pix)iiig. <S:c., and you 
will have an excellent armature ux^on which to model 
a figure. Bend the x>il>ing and wire in th(‘ gt*iu‘ral 
form and direction oi the bones, and tie to it 
of wood to carry the larger groups of niiiscdt's or the 
heavy of the body, where masses of clay will 

be reixuired. Tlie wood ^vi\\ k(‘i‘p the work lightca- 
and serve as a basis for building ux> the clay. It 
will also be less likidy to fall down —a contingency 
against which it is advi'-able to take the further x>re- 
caution of susx)ending butterflies from any pai t^ of 
the armature that will x>erniit this useful exx>edii‘nt. 

A well-x>ut-ux) armature should exactly givt‘ tlu^ 
action and the general proportions of the woik to be 
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carried out. For rca'-on no tiin(‘ or car(‘ 'should 
be 'Spared in puttin;^: it ii]) thoi’ouuddy well for it will 
be found a |^ain in tiie loni," run (Fiu*‘s. and :^r>). 

Whei*e the lead piping in tin* linib'^ oi* ()tht*r ]Lart-‘ 
will ii(.)t allow of any wood bciiii^ introduced on 
iiccouut of tlu" naia‘owne'>'^ at '-U(‘h ])oint‘^, it i" advi-^- 
able to bind oi* twi'-t co})per wire I’ound it (not too 
tightly). Tlii'> will form a ledge or \<.vy upon and 
around wdiich the clay can tighttm. and will thu-* 
serve to hold up the w'eight : foi* lead or conipo pi})ing. 
being ot a very smooth '-urface and rouiul form, dot*^ 
not hold the clay liianly in it^ t)lace. and ^oft clay 
has a tendency to turn or move round wdiile you 
are working upon it uule'''- --onu'thing ha-- been dont* 
to prevent it. With an ai-matui-e fa'-hioned in tlu^ 
manner which I have suggested, and which i- ^hown 
in Figs. 2o and 2(>, the -student may '-el to w'ork to 
build u}) the ligure. I must point out hm-e that it i'^ 
a wise plan to give suflicient depth to the ground- 
W'ork or clay bu'-e u])on which the tiguiH^ will stanch 
for it may happen that you dc'-ire. or e\'en lind it 
necessary, to lengthen your work, whicli <*annot be 
done by extending the top portion of the tiguri* w ith- 
out considerable ditlicidly. On the other hand, it w ill 
be F)und ctuite a siintdt' thing to lengthen the legs by 
cutting a slice olf the top of the base, and tluai prt‘s-,. 
ing the feet <lown to the new' levid. 

The lirst measurements to be taken are : — 

1. From ground level u[) to pit of lUM-k (/.c. top of 
sternum). This measurement being so long, 
its exact half length is usually fouml ; this 
is put on the reducing scale, and tlu‘ result 
aftiu'wards doubled to give* you the full r<‘- 
lative length from grouiul to pit on noui‘ 
reduced work. 
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Ax Akmatcke :mai)e of Compo Piping for a Statuette 

Note the niaiii iron ^tij)port bent in u direction to tdilou the line 
oi the body uiid to pa-s through its ceiitie. 
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2. Fi’oni ground level up to patella, on >tanding 
o. From patollu to anterior '^upmaor iliac proee>>. 



Fig. XXVI 

Tirt: Akmati'kk Fomplkte 

4 . Fix)m tlii^ la'^t mea'<urement across to o]^posIte 
aiiterioi* superioj* iliac* })roci*ss. 

A. Fjom aiitt‘rior su])c‘rior iliac on staiuliii^^ 
to pit of lUM’k, 

0. I’roui pit of neck to t(j[> of skull. 
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7. From pit of neck to tragus. 

Then u}) the oj)po>ite side of figure to the eor- 
resx)onding i)oints. starting with the i^oint 
from ground level to patella. 

8. From patella to tibia at anterior joint, on 

both legj''. Further measurements to be taken : 

From pit of neck through to seventh cervical 
vertebra. 

This, it Avill be found, is rather higher than the 
pit. and its exact position above this t^eint must be 
obtciined by means of a straight-edge held hori- 
zontally and on the level with the pit, as seen from 
profile. 

Down from seventh cervical to posterior iliac 
processes. 

Distance across iliac processes and through from 
each of these to anterior iliac pi’ocesses. 

From pit of neck to extreme end of either clavicle. 

From the acromion x)rocess or end of clavicle to 
the head of ulna. 

From head of ulna to end of radius and ulna at 
wrist. 

From the two last-named points to the first articu- 
lations of the fingers. And then to further joints in 
fingers. 

From all the main points many further minor, 
though important, i)oiiits may be taken. You can- 
not be too careful in putting in all these i)oints 
iiccLirately. 

The student will find it an excellent plan to (‘om- 
X)are measurements with one another. This will not 
only be interesting, but also instructive, although 
they must be regarded more or less as approximate 
oiilv. They are not to be relied ut)on altogethei*. but 
will serve to point out something of the relative 
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proportion: and they are of ^reat a^^i'-tanct* wlnai 
a ligure ha'- to be put u]> without a luoihd. 

Having obtained in(.)'>t of the main ]»oint'-. you 
may begin Xi) l)uild in betwetai (Fig. 27). Be 

very caiu^ful not to put on a great amount of clay, 
or <^0 much a-^ to be anything like the '-i/u* th(‘ ])ai*t-' 
Avill be eventually, i.e. when finished. 

By all means eontent youi>elf with letting tin* 
Avork grow up gradually, and undei- no condition 
get a lot of clay round the joints at tin* ankle- and 
AAudst'^. an erroi* too frequently made by -tudtmt-. 
It is better to eri* mi the -ide of keeping the-e ])art- 
rather thinner than they are in nature (in propor- 
tion) until almost the lini*-h : but in the end liaAV* 
them the exact ^izc*. and mea'-ure through at such 
points to the grtvate'-t nict*ty. 

It is adAUsable from the Av*ry -tai’t of putting on 
the el ay to build up your figure in ]>ro])ortionate 
(juantities all round, so as to get a genei*al covering. 
AA'oid the mi'^take so often made* of Avorking too 
long from oin^ Aa(*AV. hut IniAU* tin* modt*! and your 
Avork freipiently tuiaied, (‘Auny fifte(*n oi* tAAa*nty 
minutes for the fir>t day or tAA'o. When you haA'e 
something like a genei’al resemblance of the lil'e 
model, but in a much thiinn*r statt*. \'ou may x>ut 
in furtlu*r points. 

The p<*gs I adA'ise you to ust* for indicating tin* 
points should be made* ratlnu* thick(*r than a common 
match and about three-([uartt‘i*s to oin* inch long. 
s(piar(‘ at tin* top and ])oint(‘d at the (*nd A\'hi(di i- 
to b(* ins(*i‘t(*d into tin* clay. Thest* i>(*gs sluudd be 
]ms]n*d in to th(*ir coi*r(*ct distan('(*. and always piish(‘d 
in directly from a front surfac’C, and not <*art‘l(‘s-ly 
at any angle (see diagrams 12 and 12. ])ag(" bO). 

The reason for using these carefullv made ijegs is, 
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that they form a tirm >-urfaft‘ upem ^\•hi(•ll the jK>int-i 
or leu-'^ of the ealli})t‘r'^ ran re^t lirmly without itettinj^ 
emhedded iu tlie ''ofter “-urfaoe (.>f clay : for point-^ 
made on a clay '-ui’t'ace would not only ea-»ily 

lo'^t. hut would alway-- ho unreliahle. 

The >tudent may ikjw continue to huild he- 



Fig. XXVIII 

Ax ExLARorxa Sc ale 

a line : describe arc IL Mark off on arc Inilf the heiirht 
or your model, and it your uork i'; to be enlarired to three times 
its ^ize, -et otf three times the ilistance A H aloiiir line A ; then 
des<*ril)e another aie (\ 

Diau a line from the point A, throuirli arc IL at tlie point previously 
markial off^ ami indiiaiting lialf the size of your model : continue 
tlfo line up through tlie ari* (’. 

K>tnke off all measurements taken from the model on tlie ai-c li, and 
draw line> trom A through these measurements, eontinuinu these 
lines until they cut tlirougli arc (' as >-ho\Mi by dotted lines. 

"fhen the distance from (' on line A to the point where the line cuts 
throuirh arc (' is tlie enlarged measurement reipiired, 

twcRUi tlu‘ points (thouigh not covering' thtun), ])y 
])utting' on tlu‘ niu^<-l(‘s in as correu-t a inaninu* as 
his knowledge of auatomv will allow him. 
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If thv '-tu(l(‘nt kll()^V'^ ])ut little.^ of anatomy, he had 
hc'^t learn more Avith a^ little delay as possible, for 
In* will find, a< he goes on. that the more he knows 
the (quicker hi>^ progre^^ Avill be, and the better and 
mor(‘ intelligently X3iit ui.) will his Avork ax3X3ear. 

As I hav(^ said in another chapter, it is most 
es:?eiitial that the artist should liaA^e a thorough 
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Fig. XXIX 


Draw a line A A. ^take halt the height ot vuur model with compa'^ses^ 
and >trike .in are a^ ^hnun at B. Then take half the height of 
your proposed fmaire. and mea-'iire it olT on thi> are B(’: next 
dr.au line A J) euttiiiir through ('. \Vhen taking mea'surements, 
strike olf each one in this way, takinir A a centre, and the 
distance from the point ot intersection on the line A A to the 
point of intersection on the line A D will give you the size 
reipiireil 


knoAvknlge of tlu' anatomy of OAu^rything he under- 
takes. 

It i^ wry ntna'ssary to study the stH*tions of the 
mod(d from underm^ath at id also from ahoA^e, Alueh 
can 1 h^ done at all stages AAUth constant attention to 
tlu*se matters. It is only from looking doAAUi ux3on 
tlu» shoulder's that you can judge the shape made by 
the chiAicle and scax)ula^. If you cannot get to see 
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the t'l’oni ahovo whiUt he on tln^ el«‘vattMl 

throne. liiin down on to a Iowan* }e\a‘l. C'on«-i<h‘r 

how well yon u‘et to know tin* ]dan of the hor^t* t’l-oin 
tile to]> of an oninihu'^. ‘^tudy too little th(‘ 

hiiniaii form a-^ '-een from above and ladow. We 
ii'^ually and ([uite t>ro])ei‘ly ])0'-e tlie nioihd on a 
hi<;*]un' h‘Vel tlian oiii-'-el hut it i*- Avell to tlie 
nio(hd at othei* level-; al-o. Tlu^ h^U'ure modtdhn* or 
'-fulptoi* -'liould know' th(‘ foian f]-< )ni every eonem'vahle 
vit'w, for lie cannot coni|d(*te a ha'ure in tlu^ round 
until he ha*- eveiy section of e^icli piii’ticidar t)art 
correct and ti'ue in all it-' vitwN'-. Thi-^ ap])lie'- aKo 
to the innumei-ahle detail^, made u]) as they are of 
nuiny vaiyinj^ outline^, each and all equally beautiful 
and reijuirinu: to he ma-'tei*ed. 

The -'tudent cannot do better than ^tudy <-arefiilly 
the u'rand <hape-; formed by the i^rou])-; of nui^cle^ : 
he w'ill. in fact, do Avcdl in i-ememberin<^ that all 
natui*e provide^ the lovelie-Jt shape-', and dt^-'i Liners 
niu^t h'jok to her for tlie be-t pattern>. 

ThoULch I ^tron;4*ly urL;-(‘ the stiuhnit to build up 
hi-; w'ork anatomicallA'. it >]iould not in tin* t*nd look 
like an anatomical ligure cut up, as it wa‘r(\ but 
-'houhl be a complete whoh*. 

It ha-; been Nuid that tlu*r(* is not a ^traij^ht line 
in tin* human form. Truly nothim;- with life in it, 
and nothing; that ha-' po<-;<*s'>t‘<l lift*, could ha\(* a 
line in it ^o Ntraiitht a^ the one made with a >traiL;*ht- 
edj_;’e. Xaturek line^ hiwv a livinic ([uality which will 
nev(*!* be formed in a nu*chanically draw'ii liin* — a 
certain fulne'^s, contra-;tiMl by b(*autifully clt*an. full 
hollow-;. 

Tin* stud(*nt pays far too littb* attention to tln^ 
hollows, making' tln*m u-;ually -'inall and invariably 
too deep. I cannot too stroimlv urge upon all who 
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«?tudy modelling the great importance of giving due 
consideration to tlie>e ]>arts. A figure can never 
hold together, can never possess its full rhythm of 
line, and must ever look not only lumpy, but empty, 
unless the hollows are properly modelled. To get 
the de])th and drawing of these hollows, it is an 
excellent plan to place a straight-edge upon the 
muscles or jiarts ])i-ojecting on either side above 
such hollows as you may wish to see. It will often 
be a sui*prise to you to find how shallow parts are 
that looked quite deep, and when the figure upon 
which you ai-e working is a reduction, say, to half 
the size of nature, the hollo avs must necessarily be 
half the depth, so that Avhat Avould appear fairly 
hollow ill life-size will be quite shallow in half life- 
size. 

The method I have suggested for obtaining the 
de])th of the hollow applies to such parts as cannot 
l>e seen in the drawing on the outlines, though this 
method may be applied at times to all the outlines. 
It will enable you to judge and understand the 
s]ia])i‘s enclosed within these lines. All nature is 
extrenudy subtle. It is iieAer cut up to the extent 
tht^ studiait makes it, and this (diiefly be(*ause of the 
drawing anil modelling in the hollows between the 
proji‘(‘tions all the bones and muscles and tendons 
ai-e brought togetlnn*. veiled with the skin, and form 
one coni[)k‘te and harmonious whole. 

Note the simplicity and breadth of the hollows in 
the finest examples of Greek sc-ulpture, or, indeed, 
in all the best scul])tared works, bi^th ancient and 
modern. Kvery jiart, as Avell as the whole — the face, 
the hand, and foot — ^miist look ]>oor and Avanting 
in richness till these things haA'e been giA^m their 
proper attention. The fulnesses oiiIa' get their proper 
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value hy eunlra-^t witli the true value ot‘ tlu‘ li()ll(»w>, 
anti it* the '^tlulent would only ht^ar thi'^ in mind. hN 
work woidd more >peedily and h*'-*' t'rtMpient 

would he hi< tit^ of de]u•e'^'^ion and hi^' anxitUy to 
find out wliat i-^ wron<t with hi^ work. 

Another and \'ery important niatttu’ tlu‘ student 
will do well to •'tiidy i-^ the dilYereiit "oale ot* pro})or- 
tion between the tle-^hv aiul bony part^. For this 
pui’pose he c'aunot do bettei* than mea'-ure with 
great exactitude the'-e part^ and their relativt^ })0'-i- 
tioii'-. Ht‘re again, a-^ in the hollows, the student 
often goe*- wrt^ng. He geiuu'ally make^ tht^ bony 
part^ too l.)ig and ttjo thick. e-^iKM-ially acro'-s the 
ankles and the xvri^t^. and ^how'^ little (-)r no dilfer- 
ence in the quality of surface a> Ijetween bone and 
fie^h. For this rea^^on I advice ^tudent^ t(-> make 
separate ami specially <-areful '<tudie^, either in <*lay 
or drawings on paper, of the part-- at {and imnuali' 
ately around) whicli tht^ bone is ('x})0'>ed. noting the 
dilference of .--uidace and the number of ^mall fiian 
plane- thereon. The fault of making the ]>art'- about 
the ankles and wrists too thick i> often brought about 
by the armature being out of place. 

ith the exerci-e of care the h\ad ])i])ing can be 
ea-ily iuovimI a little to one side or the other, or ba^-k 
or torwai'd, at any stage, without doing mm-h damagt' 
to the pai't, although th(‘ moi'e advanc(‘d a woi’k or 
any ])art of it becomes, the greater will be tlu^ ditfi(ailty 
of making any change oi’ rectifying any error. 

Generally -speaking, the child* ri'a-^on foi* the-^e 
part*^ becoming too thick is that the student goes 
on building up the <*lay without tiouhling to take 
measurmmmts, or if taking any, doing so cart‘lessly. 
lie forgets, or does not know, tliat it reipiires but 
the fraction of an inch to make (juite a big dilference 
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Fig. XXX 

Second Stage, shoaving all the General Mas.ses and 
Quantities rrr in 


It IS now that tlu' detail^ >h<Mild \te inti’odiu*e<l, tlie* mndolliiiir ^nnl «]rawini»' 
oaret’ullv "tmlied, and the wlnde bioii^lit ti'gether to retim* it. 
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in tilt* tippearaiK'e of part'^ '^o iiari'ow a^ tlio width 
of the ankles or wrists, even in a iiLTure t>t* life-*-i/e 
proportions. 

There is nothing easier than to get ^-iich part'' too 
thiek. even if the greatest care has ht*cn takiai ovei' 
the measurements, for the rt‘a'-on that in naxhdling 
up such parts, putting on the "lualK^-t portion of 
clay imaginable means inrrea'>ing tlu* '•ize. It i'> 
therefore advisable, as 1 have said before, to ktH‘p on 
the ^mall or narrow side at the^-e })oint'' until tlu‘ 
finish, though in the early stage" of building up tlu‘ 
figure the student will do well to put tlu^^e part" in 
very carefully, and all similarly expO"ed hony part" 
from the first equally clean and weli-detiiu‘d. 

To shirk the head, hands, and feet i" another erri)r 
far too common with the student engaged upon 
modelling the human figure, and one which lead" 
quite often to his lo"ing interest in the work, anil 
consequent de"t)air. I have seen stiulent" model 
nearly the whole or greater part of a ligure quite 
beautifully up to a stage a])])roaching lini"h. whiKt 
the ext remit i(*s have remained ju"t as they wei‘e put 
in perha])s month" ])reviously, and the "Indent has 
gone on worrying all the good out of his work 
because he has not known what lui" been wrong 
when an advancement of the"e extremities wa" all 
that was reipiired. these ]>arts which have been 
shouting out for hel]> and attention haviiig biam too 
long negleided. 

It is especially advisnbh^ that the student, who 
cannot be ex])ected to see in his mind the whoh* 
w'ork conqdete from the bi^giuning as an ex])erien(*ed 
artist (am see it, should build up the whole work, so 
to speak, equally all over, and tak(‘ can* that each 
part develops together with the rest. The ligure 
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should advance in yn'oportion. ju^t all nature does 
from its intaiK-y to mat n lit y. 

To put an extrtane ca-^e. I may point out how 
a])surd it Avould aj)]>ear it* in modelling’ a human 
h^urt' you were completely to finish a liead or limh 
htdore having ht^gun to model the l)od;\' under or 
above it. merely having an armature Avith perhaps 
a little clay roughed OA er it. It is e(j[ually AA^rong to 
carry, say, tht^ tor^o to a high state of hnish and to 
leaA e the other parts mei’ely roughed in. or. in the 
ca^e ot the hands and feet, perhaps tlu^ armatuia^ 
still exposed and free fi’om clay. 

The student should endt‘aA oui* s(^ far as po'-'-ible to 
keep (‘vei’v j)art adA ancing, and the Avhole gi*adnally 
groAving like the life modtd. in all its Aitnv^ and 
part>. It is only hy the comt)ari<on of part Avith 
part that the >tudent can expect to get one har- 
monious Avhole and the true balance of the liuinmi 
form. 

The comphne^ chara(*ter of the model can only be 
obtciim*d in this Avay ; and the character of the 
model should be striven after A'ery seriously, foi- a 
stiidiait Avho makt‘s all his figures alik(\ (.)ne man 
or Avonian like unto the other, is not going to 
])rodu(‘(^ much of impoi’tance at any time of his 
cart‘er. 

Tlu^ ditfiU’iMice in the chara(*ter of one figure fi’oni 
anotlnu’ is as marktal as tlu^ dilleiAUice betAAiHUi the 
featui’i's of om‘ jau'-^on to anotlnu*. 

It Avill In* found that every figure has more or les?> 
a particular charactta* [)eculiar to itself, and OA’ery 
d(‘tail is stani[aHl Avith tlu‘ sanu' chara<’ter. For thi> 
reason the stiuhait should not — eAa*n if the pra(*tistMl 
ai’tist sln^uld think pro])er to do so— Avork from more 
than the one niodt^l on the same Avork. If he clocks, 
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he (*anm)t make a e()in])K^rt* '^tmly : for I liold it iiii- 
pos-iible to ii-^e ont‘ model foi“ om* ])art ami aiiotlua' 
for another part, and Ltet ont^ harmoin'ou'^ wlioli* true 
in ehai'aeter tliron^ithout. You <‘annot '-ueei^-'-fuIIy 
graft on in thi^ way. ]>etter far to eo]>y faithfully 
each and every detail fi’oni one modid. and though 
you may feel ])i*om])t(Ml to modify '-mdi part^ a*- may 
he over-developed. unde\ elo])ed. or (‘\aui d(‘formed. 
>iieh over-development or dt^forniity i^ of naturi'Y 
forming, and you Avill learn mon^ hy <M)])ying it than 
hy trying to makt^ '^onu* im]>i‘oAa*ment Avitliout ]>o-'- 
NO'^sing a A'a*>t amount of knoAvkalgt^ of natunL 

To a great exttnit tlu^ '-tudentY ohj(M-t should he 
to imitate AAdiat he s(‘e> hiYore liini. and in doing thi^ 
AA^ell he Avill find difh<*ultit‘^ enough to contend with. 
MoreoAmr. he Avill lx- training tin* eye to --ee corr(‘ctly. 
Then, Avht*n he ha-^ 'stored u]) an ahundanct* of knoAV- 
ledge, he may di^i-riminatt* and try to ^ehR-t tht^ 
better from the good: hut a '-tmhuit 'should not 
attempt to make any '-election until lu* lia-^ ma<le 
himself a mastm^ co])Ad'-t ami can model {‘\<‘r\' little 
detail Avith grcRit accuracy and facility, and at the 
same timt» get tln‘ trm» chai'acter of tlu^ imxhd 
throughout. If lu‘ attiaipit*' to im])r()\a‘ ujxm natui'e 
hy leaving out or modifying IndoiR' li(‘ ha-; learnt how 
to <‘<)py thoroughly, he luu'-t --uiA^ly ])i‘oduc(‘ a 
tame and unprolitahh^ Avork and fail to the true 

chni-acter of tin* modcO. 

A student should (Muh'avoiu' to g(‘t tin* chara(‘t(M‘. 
A Hgui‘(‘ may hi‘ well imxhdhMl and yi‘t lack charaettu*. 
in Avhich case it is <*old and unint(M*('sting. 

^lany fim* Avorks winch e\i-;t to-da\' would long 
ago hav(» Ixaui destroytxl a^ [tooi- i^xample-. of th(‘ ai‘t 
of sculpture, had it not Ixxai that tlu'y are ma>ter- 
pieees of eharacter. 
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Character is a> tine and important as any of the 
other qualities which are to be obtained in art. 

In studying each model it will be found that all 
the parts are alike in character. There is a relation- 
ship : the legs and feet are similar to the arms and 
hands in line and planes. 

Indeed. I say from head to toe all is alike in 
character, detail, as well as mass, some figures show- 
ing it to a greater and more marked degree than 
others, and for this reason will two figures but rarely 
be found eyen similar. When one does come across 
such an instance where one figure resembles another, 
it will inyariably be found that they not only re- 
semble one another in general form and detail but 
in disposition, mannei*. and. indeed, more strangely 
still, in yoice. moyement, and poise when walking, 
standing, or sitting. 
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WASTE MOELDINCt AXD ( AS TTXG 

The term *• Ava^te inouldini^ ’ that the mould 

only ma(h^ to <ei-A'e tin* ])Ui’]»o^e of taking* one 
ea^t, the mould it'^elf bidnj^ (•hi])])ed aAvav aiid d(‘- 
<tT‘oyed in the |>i'o(‘aN> of o't-ttinu* out thi^ i-a-'t. 

Eauu-v one ])ra<‘ti^ini4' modellinu^ no matter Iioaa* 
little, should haAa^ >ome knoAAdedi^e of makintt 
mould of hi-; Avork, oi* of mould makim;' and cu'^tinu:. 
for the moiiuait Avill eome, soouor or latm’, Avhen he 
Avill rtM^uire such knou lcdi^c. 

To he skilful as a mould-maker m(^an'- xM'Aunit 
an a]>])rentice^hi|) to this (*raft. and mmdi ])ractice: 
although to learn enoui'di to h(‘ able to convtu‘t a 
not too amhitious Avork from clay into plast»M‘ is not 
a ^ua-eat task. 

The little knoAAdedi>‘(^ re([uir(al foi* this an 

insiodit into mouldin^* and (*astin^■ ot‘ inodels on a 
lai’^or scale, thou^'h the stiuhait mu'd oidy leaiai 
the principles of mould-makinit sidliciently to do a 
bust or small to ht‘Ltin Avith. 

Before a stmhait attt‘m])ts to niakt* a mould of 
anything, ho\vev(U‘ unimportant, he should lir-t know 
AA^ell liow to mix ])last(‘r ot a propta* and e\'cn con- 
sistency. itli ])ractice ht‘ will h^arn how to .judi;*i^ 

to a nici'ty the amount of water and plaster that 
will be required to coviu* a surta(*e. For th<‘ niixim’' 
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^lovxAMya A Lakop: Fk^uke 


IMen anMiigini: iron aiul wooden struts) to :5U]>j)ort tln^ mould. 
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he will therefore n ha^iii. or otIhm* of ->iirh 

proportion tt> hohl wt^ll the amount, and thii'^ 
avoid, wherever po^-ihh\ niixii\:4 twice for a covering 
wdiich should he done in one mixing. 

Always kee}) your plu'-ter in a veiw dry ])la(‘e. and 
^ee that your ])a^in^ and watei* he t)erfe(*tly <-lean : 
never mix yoin* ])la''ter too thick or -strong, nor heat 
it lit) long, or ^tai*t to heat it up too -^oon. AA ait 
until it lia-^ ah^orljed water and lia-' heconu* nioi'^tened. 
Let it >ink to ju-'t helow the >ui’face of tlie water 
before starting to -^tir or **lKNit' it ut>- In t>utting 
])laster into the water, ^ift it (-arefully. thougli not too 
slowly, thi*ong]i your Rngei*'- : do not dro]) it in in a 
ma-^^ or hody. or it will not “heat u}) veil, hut will 
ht^ lum])y and cause trouhh* afterward^-. 

You should next leai-n to know its ••life” in it*- 
moi^t >tate. wlam the water has ht*en ad<led to it. 
Although tins “lift^" may \'ary '-onuwhat, tlu* ditfer- 
<‘nc(* i^ only a niattei* of ''ecomU. Aha it i'^ im[)ortant 
to know '-uch ditfm*ence wluai it comes to <-ovt‘ring 
a work with [)laNtt‘r. or filling in a mould. 

l>y --lift^” i'^ undm-stood tlu^ intiaaal that t)a'->e-- 
hetween tlu‘ actual mixing of the })la'^ter and the 
time of its ••going off” oi* ••seating.” For when it 
has once reaclKal the “ going olf” ^tate, tin* a|)|)lica- 
tion In not oidy risky, hut <lange‘rous, as will he 
])ointe‘d out latea* on. 

Lea iw su]>]>os(‘ \'ou wi'-'h to moidd a veaw simple* 
work in re'lied*. llegin hy mixing the* plaste*r with 
cle*an Avat<‘r in a pail e)i’ ha^in. accejrding to the 
amount you may re*(|uire*, hnt aehl tii-'-l to the wate*r 
a little ce)loaring matte*r, \'e‘llow oe-hre*. oi*. he*tter *>till. 
the* s(pi(*(*zing from a hlue-hag, sullicieut only to 
make* it disfinguishahle from white. This is for 
making what is called the first coat or covering 
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of planter. The rea?-on for the adding of colouring 
matter Nvill be seen presently. 

Next, sift through your fingers carefully into the 
vessel of coloured water sufficient plaster to form a 
little mound standing just above the water in the 
centre of vessel. 

When this has sunk down (which it should do in 
a few seconds), beat the mixture up with a large 
spoon, as one whip<; an egg. though not so cjuickly. 
and in such a wav as to avoid making a froth. 

Remove such scum as may rise to the top. and 
then splash or throw the plaster lightly with the 
hand in sufficient quantity over your model to form 
a coating of about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
so that the form of your work can still be traced. 

Only two or three minutes elapse betAveen the 
moment of beginning to sift the plaster into the 
water and the time of its application on to the 
model. It Avill therebwe be seen that one's atten- 
tion is wholly o(*cupied for the time being. 

Do not attempt to smoi^th the top surface of tlie 
coat of plaster. It should be left irregular and 
rough : and it is as Avell even to drop little blobs of 
plaster on it to get an uneveii surface, if too smooth, 
which will form, as it were. key> to hold this coat 
to the next and thicker one, which is to be made 
over it. 

AVluai the first coat has bei'ome sufficiently liard — 
which may ho a matter of ten to fifteen minutes 
— smear it over Avith a little clay Avater. To ])i-epare 
this, mix a small quantity of clay Avith AA'ater. until 
it is dissoh ed and prt^sents a liipiid of a little thicker 
consistency than muddy AAater. This is to preAxmt 
the thicker or outside coat sticking Xo the thin or 
first coA’ering of plaster. 
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Xou* mix a --uttirii'iit i[uaiitit\' ot’ i)la^t<‘r \\ ith rhxtn. 
uiicolourad water to form the '>i*eond e(tat. wlii<-h 
->liould l)e about foin* or live tinu*-^ the thiekiu^ — ot‘ 
the fir'^t. .V|)])ly tlii'-i '^eeond eoat t‘([ually oveix ami 
followiii^^ tlH‘ form of. your work. At tluk >-tauA‘ of 
the Work, wlilh* the t)la'-t(*r “^till iii it'^ liijuid or 
>oft -^tcite. thill '-.trit>'- of bent iron ma\' hv [>ut 
aero^>^ it and ^li^^ditly embedded. The^<‘ will help to 
^treii;4then y<_>ui* moidd and at the '-aim* time ^erve 
to ])revent its warping;*. Wlien thi^^ la^-t eoatiuLC of 
■[)la'-ter ha-' become pro])erly "“-(^t." x\']iich will hapixai 
in '-onu‘ ttm or fifteen minute'>. you may begin to 
remove the clay from the mould. 

All tlie-'e remarks I'efer to the making of a mould 

of a relief, and not of a work in the round -ome- 

thing that may have been built or worktMl ipxni a 
board covere<l with a slab of clay a-- a background. 
To -'e])arate the mould from the <'lay. you -'hould 
fii‘'-t ])lac(‘ th(‘ whole thing on a taf>le. tlum wet tin* 
back of th(‘ mould a litth' ^'O that tlu‘ moi^'turt*. w lnai 
it gets soaked through to the clay "-uidfu.-e. will -often 
the cla\' ; then with the end of a bi-oad chi-el in-erled 
in -everal place- betwt‘en tlu" mould and the boai’d 
u])on which youi’ model i- made, you will ea-ily ])ri-(» 
the mould off tin* clay. It will facilitate mattei*- if, 
AN'lnm [>i*i-ing it, you pour a little xvatei* b(‘tw(‘en tlu' 
o[)eiiiug. /.c. Ixgwetai tin* boai'd and the pla-t(*r whei e 
your chi-el (alters. When yon ha\e taken vour 
mould olT the body of th(‘ clay, it will pi*ob,ably be 
found that soim^ few i>iec(>s of the clay havt‘ come 
away with the mould and luauain in-id(‘ it. IJemovc' 
th(*-e by taking out small amounts at a tinn* witli 
a wir(‘ oi* scoo]> tool. unl(*s> tlu' piec(‘- hb't in ar(‘ >o 
-mall a- to be (xa-ily taken out with a -mall wood or 
steed tejol. Never attennpt t(; pull out the whoh‘ or 
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LTrc'at Ixxlily. or you will break otY ]>ieces of 

your uioulcl. aiul jxu'haps the wliole mould itself will 
he hrokeii. This is likely to occur more if' 

the clay he hard or ^titf. The removing of the clay 
mu^t not he hurried. A fault far too (‘onimon with 
the beginner i'- that of being in too great a hurry at 
this stagc‘ (a*^ in thc^ chipping-out -ctage). It is well 
to remember that it is the purpose to get the clay 
from the mould, and not the mould from the clay. 
The greatest care is needed to remove the cday from 
the ** undei’cuts.” AVe will iioav sut)po'>e that all tht‘ 
clay has been taken from the mould. The next 
]>rocess is tc^ c-lean the mould thoroughly, by washing 
it with watei‘. by means of a syringe, soft brush, or 
''t>onge. taking c-are not to use such force as will 
destroy the '-urface of your mould, wliich. it will be 
remembered, is far from hard or strong. For this 
ivason the syringe is distinctly the best thing to use 
— an ordinaiy garden one with as fine a ** rose ' on 
it as it is possible to get. foi- the finest spray that 
you can blow on to your work is enough and the 
i)t‘'^t. If the syringe^ be used, do not put it too close 
to your mould or the foi‘(‘e may injin‘e the surface. 

A\ hen your mould at>pi'i^iis cpiite clean and five 
from clay, let it stand for a few minutes in order 
that the water lying on it and in the crevices may 
drain away. It will then be ready for “soaping,” 
which i'^ a metlu^d of ap])lying a mixture of soft-soap 
and a little oil in the pi’oportion of tAvo tablespoon- 
fuls of soap and one teasjioonful of sAveet oil to one 
pint of water, l^it the mixture into a saucetian and 
boil it. This mixture, if bottled, Avill keep some time. 

It is bet tea* to allow the iieAvly made mixture to 
cool a little^ liefore using it. It should then be ap})lied 
freckly to the mould Avith a soft brush for a quarter 
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of an hour. Remove from tinu* to time tlu^ '-oaj) 
which may have io-^t it'- nutriment. adcliuLT a little 
more of the fre'^li ^oap. and continue bru-<hinLr. If’ 
now the mould ])i“e'^ents a '-omewhat ^liiny or ^lo-^'-y 
<urfa<*e. ^])on;^^e or get out with a soft hrU'^h the re- 
mainder of the ^oap and throw it away ; for having 
betui once U'^ed, it is of no further value*. 

Be Y)articulai‘ that e‘very partiede of soap is reanoved 
fi'om crevice-* in the* mould : othe*i‘wi''e it will kill : 
the surface of tlie ]>lastei‘ Avhich i-- afterwarels pe)ureel 
in to form the e*a'-t. 

Another anel final mixing of plaster is ne)w neces- 
->ary. This niU'-t be free from e-olouring matter, 
and i-* poureal gently into the* nujulel to the thi(*kness 
of the ca-'t eh*'-ired, the* mould be*ing shake*n slightly 
to expe*l any air that may have prt*venteMl the* ]^la^ter 
running up into the smaller pai-t--. Tliis shoulel be 
de>ne* at the* moment ejf }K)uring in a little of the 
})la^te*r, just e*nough to ce)ver the siudace* whe*n tliis 
thin e-oating is c()ve*ring the mould. Another ge)oel 
nie*thoel i'^ to blow it U]) into the* cre*vices. Rut in 
no case* '-houlel the* ])laster now in the* moulel be* 
allo^^'e‘ll to show signs of se*tting. oi' the* othe^r, wliie'h 
is to be* ]H)ured in from the* same* mixing to fill the 
meeulek will whe*n pe)ure*el in re‘mo\'e* e>i‘ Avash u]) this 
first e-e)ating fre)m the* surface* in ])arts ; whilst if it 
be* poure‘el in se)e>n e*ne)ugh. it will mix ]>]-ope‘rly with 
the* plaste*r already in the* 7iie)uleL be)th be*ing e)f an 
e*e[ual e*e>n-*i>te*ncy. Wait 7ie)w fe)r at least Bftee'u e)r 
twe*iity mimite*s, Av]ie*n the* ])laster Avill liave be‘e*ome‘ 
liai-d, the*n turn the* whole* over, /,c, the e*ast eh)wn- 
Avarels, aiiel em te) a little softe*ning, a fe)lele‘el sae*k e>r 
othe*i* mate‘rial, Avhie-h se‘rve*s te) re*sist se)me*what the* 
jari-ing e-ause‘el by the* e*ontimial haiiime*riiig in the* 
course of chipping away ; and begin by removing 
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^uch as you may have louiul needful to put into 

the mould. Then <.*hi[) away the white coat with 
a wooden mallet and a Ijlunt chisel. Chi]) tliis away 
bit by bit fairly equally all o^'e^. continidnt!; until 
you iLtet throuu'h to the coh.)Ui*ed or lirst api)lied coat 
of tlu^ mould, the exposure of whit‘h is a waiaiinj^* 
that the surface of your plaster cast is near. This 
will ex])}aiu the reason for the use of coloured 
malttu*. 

The LtreatC'^t ce.re and skill mu^t be t‘xer<-i'-ed in 
chi])])inLt away without cuttiiiLt into the surface of 
the |)hi-;ter model, for it Avill be found the lu'^t oi* 
coloured coatintt- the sui-face of which Avas inath‘ 
soiuewliat itivasv ami non-])oi‘oU'' by the ‘-oat)iu;j;’ of 
the mould, Avill come away in t)ieces (|uite easily fi*om 
the cast. 


WASTK Ah)rL])TX(.; [X TITK Ih >rXT) 

In dealiie^ with a Avoi'k in the round, the nioidd- 
iiiLC ])roce<s IxM-oiiies more ddliciilt and coni])licated. 
espe(*ialiy in tlie cu'-e <.>f a fidl-len^tth hj^^ure or ui‘ou]> 
of lartte proport i(-)ns. AN'hirh reqidi’cs a t)rofe'->'^iojial 
moulder. 

Ihit, to ^ay the lea-^t. a 'student should he ca]>able 
of mouldiiui;- a half-life ‘'ize liiturt' or a life-size bii^t. 
and I now ])ui-])o*-t^ to deal Avith this subje<-t. 

1]) to a <-ertain stau'e the ]>rlncij)le-« ai’e tht» same 
as thos(‘ ])revioU'^lA' ih^'^cribed in moiddiiiit the simpha- 
work on the Hat. but tlie ditliculty is iiicr(‘as<Ml by 
the fact tb;it the bn^'t. Hu'ure. or A\ork in tlu‘ round, 
has to be niouKbal in a number of part^ oi* ])i(‘ct*s, 
and jud]Ltment is re(pdred to know' how' b(‘st to divide 
up thes(^ part^. 

Ill a bust oiHa^ tAA'o or three '-uch pieces may be 
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iUM*e^^ai‘y. aii<l the work vomowliat io-^'^onod. at 
lea^t. a^ (•oiii])aivd with that in tho nionhiiiiLT <>t* n 

Tlio ‘-tudent. in niakinu^ tin* mould of a l)U''t. -‘liould 
tir-t *-tart hy (h*torminin_LC w]n*ro a joitit will hr^t ho 
inado. *-() a-' t< > do a*- iitth* di'-ti;^aironu‘nt to tho foat urt*'- 
of hi> woi’k p(.>-'''ihle : iind ht* will do woll to tollow 
the ooLii'^e U'^ually cidopted of havinj^ thi'^ j<nnt u|» 
tho side I’ound the hack of the ear. directly over tho 
to]) of the liead. and down to the ha-^e in a line cor- 
respoTidiiiLt Avith tliat on tho other side. 

Ho sliouhl now ])re])ai’o ^niall ^tri})'- oi* IjamH of 
clay, smoothly llattenod out. and cut in h*n;j:th^ of 
oi<Hit or twelve inche'>, ha rely a ([uartei* of an inch 
thick, roenihlin;^: n^ii*r(.)W lath^ of cloaid\' j)laned 
w< n)d. 

The-^e han<k ai*e put whei*o tlu* joint of tho mould 
i-' to l)e made. /.c. u]) tlie <ido> of tin* ha^'O. over the 
'-houldor^ and ]n*ad. followiin.^' tin* lino already <h‘cidod 
upon, to act a-- walk to foi*m tho joint, and ako To 
piT‘V(*nt tho ]>la-^ter h(‘yond tln*ni. Sot* Fiu'. dl!. 

Tho^o halide, hofoi’o h(*ini 4 ‘ pnt I'ouinl tin* clay 
nio<h*l. should he cut \'ery ch*anly on their ed^it*^ 
A\hich come next to the Avoi*k. ^o that tln‘y lit clo^elA' 
to it. h*avinLt no a])erture^ h(*twt‘(*n them ami tho 
7nt>delh‘d ‘^urfact* woi*k. tln*ouu'h whitdi tin* iir--t coat 
of pla'-t«*r“ mi_u*ht Hnd it'^ way. 

It i'- n>-ual to mould tho front tii’^t, a?nl thort‘fo!-»* 
tin* wall oi* hand should lx* fi\<*d, oi- suppoitod, hy 
litth* >trut-' of cla\' from tin* hack, to prt“A'(‘nt tho 
hamk lx*ini4; washed down or nn)V(*d wln*n tin* pK-mtei’ 
i^ put on tin* front. 

Tin* hack of the hn-.t 'should lx* c(»v(‘iod with wott<‘d 
ti^^m*-|>ape!*. to pr(‘Vent tin* woik u’ettin.u' ^pk*mln*d 
with the pla^t(*r about to !)(* u-<ed to covt*r tin* front. 
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Fig. XXXII 

BrsT ^ y^nl tiik Walls of Clay placed round it 

It ife now ready to have tlie lir>t or C()loured coat put on. 
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Tlii'' <*oat of ])la''tar lia^ to i>o iiiixrd with <*oioui‘- 

u\>^ inattor. and a])])liod ia tin* '^anu* way a^- in tin* 
^niallt‘r work, nxcopt that it lia>- to lx* dono inoro 
''pt‘odily. and ///r/ad on nioro (*h*\a*rly with tin* tinuor'^ 
all o\a*r tlu* front, with a*- litth* d(‘Iay a^^ ]»o^vihK^ 
>]»o<-ial (*arn ht*in^ takon to lot it find it*- wav into 
e^'ory ndnuta hollow' or crtw'ict*: othcrwi'^i* holo-. will 
ho found in tin* mould wdioro tin* ])ia^tt*r ha^v m)t 
••run u]>” to tin* '-urfaro of tin* rlay. and yoin* oa^^t, 
in tho-.(:* j)articular j)art'-. will not r(*])i“n-ont tin* t'orin 
you had in tin* rlay inodol. 

Tlii*- fir^t and rolourod roat (Fi^- •>•>) ha\dn;^‘ ht‘oonie 
"uffiriontly hard, hru-'h ovor tin* --urfaro a litth* rlay 
wator. and th(*n rut ^onu* ]dt*<-o-' of ii*on. lonu* (‘iiouu'h 
to roarh I'rom tht* toj> to tin* bottom of tin* l>u-«t, and 
l)(*nt ^o a’^ to follow tin* rorro-'[)ondin^ _Lp*noi‘aI ^hatn* 
of tin* work on tin* froTit. 

TIk'^o ro(K of iron should lx* about lialf an iindi in 
thirkin**'^ for a mould of -^iirh j)ro])ortion^ a^^ w'o art* 
now' nvakin^'. and art* U'^t*d to -«ti*(‘ngthrn tin* mouhl. 
by h(‘im; l)rd(h*d into tin* out(‘r or -^(‘rond (-oatinii 
of [)la^tor. ju-st at tin* time w'ln*n thi-^ (*oatim4 i^ 
!)(*< ;-inninit to -^rt. 

Strij>-' ot thi< ii’on may aKo lx* put ho!*i/ont ally 
arro^'^ tin* mould to .Lti\'o (*xtra st r(*n,u-t h. ainl to 
[n‘t‘\(*nt tin* mould from warpinic, as it may do with- 
out thi^ a<lditional ^tr(‘m^^th. 

Tin* front lx‘inL»* mado, rrmovo tin* •■<*otth*'* oi* rlav 
wall, ami <d(*an tin* od^x*^ and ^i^lo-s uf any i-ouu'hno'^'- 
of tin* ])la^toi' foi‘nn‘d h\' tluN wall. d'ln*n rut *-<)nn* 
\^--«ha[x*d and round k(*yhoh*-. into both and 

to[), a iVw' inrhrs up froni tin* ha-.(‘. ami otln*r- about 
t‘V(‘ry lour or im*ht‘^ or so apart, makinix in all 

cibout ten or tW(‘Ke. (Scr V\<^. ol.) 

Now rlay-w'ash or soap the’^e edges well, rarei’idlv 
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Fig XXXIII 

BrsT AVI TIT ITS F I IT ST OR COT.orRED COAT PI T OX 


It will he s?eeu that the vurtaee is left rough, and in pla<*es undereut, to 
lorin kevs to hold this and the next coating of plaster together. 
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avoidin'^ to touch the clay luudel Avith ^Gap. and tlnai 
proceed to cover the hack with planter, in exactly tlu‘ 
same way as you did the front, not forL4‘etiin^’ to put 
in the ii'Oii rods when at>plying the ->e(‘ond coat. 

When the ia>t coat of })la^ter lia^- '-utliciiaitly 
hardened, clean down your joint, renlo^ ing with a 
knife any })la'>tei* which may liave overlap])ed the-*i‘ 
joints when the last coat wa-- ap\)lied. Ni^xt takt^ a 
syringe, '^tionge. or hiTi>]i full of water, and wet both 
the hack and fi*ont of the mould until the moi'-ture 
has penetrated to the clay, and at the same time 
a]>])ly a little Avatei* down the joints and on the to]). 

It is now possible to see the joints sej^ai-ating to 
the smallest degree, and you may start u])on o])en- 
ing the mould hy insei*ting into these joints, between 
the kt\vs, a broad chisel, tapping it slightly Avith a 
hammer or a Avooden mallet, re])eating thi> in sevei-al 
])laces round the joints. Ea ch a little >ugge>tion of 
jirising may he indulged in, hut a little only, and 
equally at each ])lace Avhei*e the chisel ha> been 
inserted, otherwise the keys Avill be la*oken. and 
more than probably the mould as Avell. AVith cait‘ 
and patience the mould will give evidence of parting, 
at Avhich moment more watta* should be Nipu^iv.ed 
in at the top. This softens the clay. sAvelU it. and 
ludj^is to separate the tAVo mould ]neces from t‘a(‘h 
other, and ^ilso the (*lay from the pla^tei*, 

ihe back part is iioaa', aat* Avill sU])pos(*. remoAiMl 
from the model: for it must be the ba<-k part that 
comes oft‘ lirst to alloAV the removal of tlu^ clay from 
the troni part of the mould. Avhich is done Iia' ''Coo]i- 
ing it out, until the front of the moulil stands in its 
plac(' nearly emptied of its clay, and only the upright 
]»eg. on AAdiich the model aa'hs l>uilt, I'emains inside, 
the other parts of the armature having been pulled 
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Fig. XXXIV 

Bac k Vii:\v of tuk Bfst, suowinu the Fuont Moi ed 
Bieoes Co.mfeete 


The clay nalK rtMiuned and tlie \’-'«ha|jed iiutche^ cut iu the -'ides of 
the idufeter. 
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'»iit or c'lit away wliiUt the day wa^ heiip^ reino\(Ml. 
You will now' \)v ahlt^ to take the front nioiiM aial 
[hare it on the llooi* Upon it-* hai'k : aiul tie* rtuiiain- 
in^' elay can he renio\-etl with litth‘ ditliculty from 
tilt" h< or crtwict"'^. 

Tile proce's- of w a^hin^ ami afterward^ wt'll -.oapinu; 
h( ‘iim compkUt"(h tlu" mould i- ])Ut t o-^‘f lockiuLi; 
it'-tdf. -.() to “^pt^ak. hy th<" kt‘y^ which lit into tht" 
keyholt‘'^. TTh" mould now' titMl tt)i;'t‘t luu* with 
''tronu* ro]>(‘, ami acrt)*>'> tin- joint'- ^-trij)'- of tt>w 
dipped in t)la'-tt*r -<11011111 ht" ])lac("d at inttawal'- to 
]n*<*v("nt the t"Xpan-<ion or o[>t"ninu' at tlie joint-* hy 
the -welling- of tlu- ]>la-<tt"r wdu^n it i^* ptaivt-d in to 
make the ca-*t. For it '-hould ht" know n that ])la-tei‘ 
,i<enerally '-wmlk Avhen niixtal with water, jn^t a 
fruetit->n, hut (tiiite sufhcient to make a ]>erce]itihle 
ilidVrem-e in the mould, uide-^ tht‘ two lialve-< have 
lH"en w ell tied to^'etlim* in ordtu' to piawtuit it o])euiir4*. 
furthermore, tyin;^* the mould clo-*ely uj) [H'events 
the ttkmter runniipi; out at the joint-.. 

In *■ lillini^- in. a^ it i-; calh*(l. when you are makint;* 
your ea-<t, only -'UlU<*ient ])la'-tt‘r -.liould lx* mixed 
to form a coatin-- all over of ahout a quarter or lialf 
an im'li, tin-* lx*iir4 poured in wiiiFl llie mould \< 
rai'-i d i rom the L;'rouml on to a hox oi' low' t aide, and 
i^ '-tamlin^, a-^ it W'ere, on its ]i(*ad. Idle [jk-mter i*- 
t>oured into tlu* mould, wdiich i'- turned rouml and 
round rath(*r (piickly and whilst tin* mould i-. -'radu- 
ally u;ot into a horizontal ])osition. so that tlu* li([uid 
])la-'t(*r may force it-* way into all hollow'-, and undt*r- 
laittinq's. I hi*- shouhl ht* dom* to prt*V(*nt, so tar as 
])ossihle. an une(|uai di-.trihut ion of tlu* ]d.’mtt*r, and 
-.liould h(‘ (‘ontinued for a tew* monu*nt’-, u’radualU' 
^ettinu' tlu* nioidd l>i*yond tlu* lioi*i'/ontal, until tlu* 
moist plaster has run down and covered the ha-*e or 
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Fig. XXXV 


Tiir: Mould C'omplktld 

Tln‘ lurk ]urt reniuvtMl and thr rliy ]ui-tly taken out, expo-iuii 
the armature. 
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plinth t>t‘ th(‘ TlK*n tilt tin* iikhiM '^till inor(‘. 

allowiiii;' to run out into a ha->iu hrlow' tho ]>la-tor 
^\']li(■h i^ lt4‘t ovt*i‘ attor tlu* in^itlo '>in‘hu*o ot‘ the 
nioiild lia-' been fairly rov'rrod. 'rid'- ovortloXN' can 
be poured l)a<*k a;^ain into tlu* mould, the .)])era- 
tion being ]*epeatetl >e\'eraL time'-, but not aflt*r the 
plu'^tei- ba^ beeoine too -lilV and i^ juu-t the liquid 
>tatt*. 

C’arefully a\'oid the ])la'-ter '>t*ttling in any { kiv - 
ticidar ]>lace in the moubl, and breoming thicker 
than ekewbeia* : tbi-- being oin* of tlu* rt*a'-on- for 
tuiaiing the m(.>uld. 

You wall recpdre to ndx more pla>ter, and repeat the 
pouring in and out ])roce<^ until your ca-t i-< about 
t bree-quai*teis of an inch in tbickne'-'- all ovei*. In no 
(‘U'^e make your ca-^t '-oli<l oi’ bea\'\'. for a bu-t cU'-t 
solidly not only take-- long to dry aiid i*- ciimber- 
.'-onu* to move, but it i'- not "O '-ti*ong a'- when ca^t 
boll< )w. 

do ^ti'engtben the neck and other thin ])art^ — 
indeed in all ])art^ wlu*i‘e ]) 0 '-^ib]e — ])ad'- of tow or 
can\a>, dip]>ed into the basin of li<[uid ]»la''ter. may 
be put inside the mould: but tbe'-t* icul-- or pit*<*e'' 
of canva'- sboidd only be put in when making 
the -(‘cond or third Idling." as otlu*r\\ise tluw 
will conu* to the trout suifa<*e of ^'our ca'-t and Ik* 

\'i^ibl<*. 

\our cast is ready now' to allow' of tlu* (*bi|>ping 
aw'ay of the mould: almost tlu* bi'-t thing to be 
lemoved, after the mould i- untied, being tlu* iron--, 
parts of which nuiy be* and usuallv are, (*xpo'-**d 
by i-eason of their not being embedd(*(l too dt*epi\ 
e\'ery w lu‘r(‘. 1 hey are easil\' removed by chipping 

or clearing the plast(*i* trom arouiul the t‘dg(‘^ with 
the mallet and chisel: but then* is no rea'-i»n for 
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removing: tlieiii all at onre as they may be left until 
<uch time a-^ i-; deemed he>t and easiest. 

To o’et the outer surfaee of your moidd away is 
really the fir>t thing : remove it in a uniform way, 
bit i>y bit ail over, until only the coloured plaster 
remain^ and is all expo-^ed. This lattei‘ should come 
away qiiiti* ea-^ily if the mould Avas projiei’ly soaped, 
and care is exercised (Fig. o()). 

There will, it is almost certain, be some little chips 
or st'ratches troin the chisel on the bu^t. but tlie^e 
can be tilled in afterw^irds with a little ** killeel 
plaster. It* not “ killed. ’ the tilaster will, Avhen 
applied to the little holes or scratches, be harder, 
when quite dry. than the body of the cast, and 
^lightly dai’kei’ in colour. 

This increased hardness makes it dilhcidt to woi*k 
u])on tlu^-«e mended or tilled parts. The tool will 
meet with resistance when j>assed over such parts, 
and Avill more likely cut into the plaster cast imme- 
diately round the tilled-iii part. 

To -kill” or to reduce some of the vii‘tue ot* the 
lime contained in the [)laster, take a saucer, or 
other vessel, with a little Avater in it. and sift 
into this a small txuantity of ]>laster, leaAing it for 
a fcAA' minutt^s. AA'ithout beating or stirring it up. 
Tlie ])lasttu* Avill sink to the bottom. If. on cutting 
a line through it AA'ith a knife or tool, you tind that 
the line does not close quickly, it is "killed.” Then 
stir the ))laster up in the usual way. and it is ready 
tor use. It should, Iioavca er, be boiaie in mind that 
the })laster has -gone otV,” goiu‘ }>ast use, it*. Avhen 
cut through, it a])pi"ars at all haid, and inca])able 
of closing again Avheri^ seAertal. 

Anotlua* nu‘thod of killing ]daster is t<-) take a 
siiuill qiiautitA^ in a spoon and place it under water 
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Fig. XXXVI 

A i^oirnox ok thk Motli) ( hipimm) away, kxpo^ixc 
T iiK Vu\<vi:ii {\\<r 

Tt will lie iiotift'd tluit only part" id tlie coloiii'eil (‘oatiiiii nf tlir planter 
lauukl reiuuiu to bt* i‘eiiio\ 
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for two or throe minutes- : tlieii take it out. and 
mix or '-tir u]). Killed jila^^ter is only U'^ed for 
tillinu’ up eliip^, and m)t for iixin^ on hrcjken t>ieee^. 
For thi-^ ]mrpo-^e planter should be mixed in the 
ordinary way, and not '' killnl." 

Sii])piwinj^. for in'^tan(•t^ a piece were broken off 
the no'^e. ear. or tinu’er. and you have thi< broken 
]>iece. Hollow it out at the joint. <o a^ to form a 
cavity routt’h and 'scratched at the bottom and on 
the --idc*--. takin^t ])articular care not to ele>troy the 
edii'e^ of the joint. Proceed in the ^ame way with 
the ])art from which the piece has been broken. 
Then -^oak Avell with water b'oth cavitie'^. until Mich 
time as the-^e cavitie^- are >low to abs-orb moi*e, 
TIk'u mix your ])la‘^ter and t)our into each <-avity 
ju->t a little mon^ than it Avill hold. Xow quickly 
tit ami ])rc"^-. to<j;'ether the tiw) parts, >o a'-- to >e[ueeze 
out all t‘xtra ]>la‘^teT‘ until the joint?' lit up ([uite 
clo'>i‘ly, takinit j^reat care not to move in the slio-htest 
the ])ie(‘e you haAU^ fixed on, until >uch time a*' it Ir-m 
iKM'ome >uthciently \\vli ’* ' to liolil to;^ethei‘. A 

few minute-> shouUl suftii*e. althoug'h from ten to 
lift (‘(‘11 niinutt*^ more will have to elapse before you 
can 'Nahdy work a]MAn the joint. In the meantime 
oth(‘r ]>art^ of the ])last(U* model may bt‘ wtirked 
on. makim;* it ]uT*'-(‘ntabl(‘, 

A i^'ood (h\al may be dom^ in this way with '^t(:‘el 
tools, rii11(‘''. yauye^, and flat (*uttint>' being' th(‘ ino^.t 
U''(‘ful : and. sparingly, a littU' Hue Xo. 0 or Xo. 1 
sand])a]u‘r may bt' us(m 1. (food elTtM‘t can aPo he u)>- 
taimal (ui the hair and dra]KUw with a hogO'-hair 
hrimh, and a little* lUNirly ••kilUar* pla>tei*. 

Xot only (‘an dilficidt textur(‘s be obtaim*d by 
thi'- m(‘an''. but partly fi’etal bits may be [)Ut on, 
or added, to the hair, whiedi (*oidd not have been 
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niudt*lU‘{l in the elay owin^' to tin* danu‘t*r of hreaking 
off ill the ])roee-''H of wa-'te niouhliny and ca'^tinit. 

l]ut in no ca-'e can ])la''ter l)e applied to yoiir niod(‘l 
if tlie niotlei he in any way dry. IkahiLC of a Vtay 
poi-oii-^ nature, a pla-^ter ca->t ah'^orh*- all tla^ inoi-.tnre 
troni the killed planter the instant it i-' ]air on. and 
leave-* the killed ]>la-'ter niei*t‘ly u-'cle-*- du^t tiiat 
crunihle'* aAvay when touclied. ^rherefoi't* dm* caiH' 
niu^t he taken thorou;j:ldy to waU tho^e ])ai*t'- of 
the pla-'ter niodei to wdiicli it i*- intended to make 
addition-*. 

If the -tudeiit -*hoid<l becona^ amhitioU" ami de-irt' 
to mould a fidl-lenL;’th life-'>ize iiu'iire or a -*tatuette, 
he should follow' the '-ame iirntruction**. (^xc(‘])t that 
he w'iil re(piir(‘ to make moia^ ])iec(‘-. and ime i^rtaatei- 
jud^'ment in doin^' <o. 

A dozen ])ier*e^ re(piired, var\'in^‘ in -^haiie 

and -'ize, ]>ut oiu^ and all are made on tlu‘ -'unu* ]>rin- 
<-i]>le. A'iz. to come away and to he ])nt hack a^ain 
into their ri"-'])ectivt* place-*, and tlieir k<*\'*- to tit 
into the k(‘ylioh*'<. 

It i-* n(*ce**-*ai*y to make th(‘ mould in many ]»iece*<. 
])ecau-*e w'itliont thi** (‘XptMliiait it w'ould he impo-*- 
**il>le to i^’et th(‘ <day out of the moidd in many 
])la<'e-*. -*u(di as in tin' cast* of an arm exttmded and 
freed from tin* body, as sliow ii in Viij;. d7. oi* in soun* 
])ie(*e of dra])(*ry. standinn* sonn'what awa\' from the 
Hu'ure, heiiiLt hi^’Lter at its extended or (‘Xtrenn* end 
than it is l)t‘tw'e<‘n tin’s end and the jdaci* of its 
altacdiment to the fi^ui’i*. Mor(*o\'er. \ < )U could not 
he -*urt* of tin* pla-*t(‘i’ runnini^ up tlu'ouuh a small 
ca\’it\' ami into a lari;-(*r ct*ll : and furl hermoT-<‘, 
parts smdi as the*.!* haNa* to ht* st I'en^t ln‘ned i)\ 
--imall pi<*<*es of iron or wirt*. ami the-«e iroim or 
Avii'es could not lx* ins<*rt(*d in their twisted or lx‘ut 
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Fig-, XXXVII 

A Fku-iik IX THK Forxi). with titf. Clay Bands ok 
Walls itt ox 


(t ha.- tlioii-lit ll.•t•e-.ll■y to -uppoit the oiit-tivtcli.;.! arm «itli a piooe 

t>t wooti, to orioent it- ilrooluiig when the j)ia-tGr jmt o\ei it. 




Fig. XXXIX 


Mould of 1>a('K of Fiuvre 

'iVIatlo in two halves to enable you to remove the iron support. Over 
p 4 H*tion'' ot'tlie arni'- up ti) where the clay walU are placed separate mould 
uieco are ina^le. 


H 
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Fig. XL 

Till*: Three Motli) Piec es 

(<.6\ tlie top ot hack piec'e ami two arm pieces) renio\efl ami a portion of 
tlte clay taken out^ e\i>osing the armature. 
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siha]H' tlie mould were made in s^ectioiis to 

make '^uch insertion pos-sible. 

These pieces of iron or wire are made of such a 
length as to reach from near the end right up to and 
through the attachment into the body, and are of 
^uch a thickness — or perhaps I should say thinness — 
a> to be well within and hidden below the surface 
of the hnished cast. They should be bent or twisted 
to the shape of the parts in which they are to be 
placed. To asceitain the shape, the^^e supports may 
be tried in the mould. When made to fit. they 
should be thoroughly japanned, or coated with some 
sub^^tance to prevent their rusting and dis(*olouring 
your cast. 

Into fingers and other clearly separated parts, 
little wii’e-; ai*e generally put to prevent them from 
breaking off. 

When your mould and all its pie(*es ai‘e pre]iared, 
take these irons or Avires, as the case may be. and 
fix them into their respec'tiA e positions in the moulds, 
Avith a little plaster dropped in small blob> here ami 
there to suppoi’t them in their position. Be (*areful 
not to let them fall or force themselA’es AAuth their 
AA'eight on to the sui'face of the mould (Fig. 41). 

This you can aA oid if you Avill alh^AV the little blobs 
of plaster to get but a suggestion of firmness about 
them, ^uffi(*ient to serAe to support the Aveight of 
the AAdi'es. and yet im^ist enough to bind 7*ound and 
hold them in their ])laces. 

In a feAA^ minutes you may mix yoiii- plaster and 
fill in this ])art and the part AA'hich is to fit on to it. 
simidtaneou-^ly, and AA'hen the filling is just firm, or 
“set" enough to prevent it from running out from 
the coA^er or top mould. Avhii'h needs l)e turned ovei\ 
the to)) or cover j)ie(‘e should be quick 1 a' put into its 
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placAN -^c^ueezcHl or [)rt‘*^-.o<l to force out '-upei*tinous 
pla>ter. then held down and tied (Fig. 42) *^0 U'S to 
])i*event jewelling or opening. When you have done 
sucii other part> as may i‘e(_[uire a similar tilling, 
then tie up the whole body of your mould, and itui 
]>la^ter in as you do in the case of a bust, from the 
bottom, altliough it may be neces'-ary to put irons 
in the legs and through the body, if these parts are 
narrow oi* thin, as would be the case with a standing 
nude figure, where, as will be easily understood, the 
irons should be put in before the mould is tied uj). 

Where the ankles alone are to serve as support for 
a bigger and heavier body, infinite care should be 
taken to place the irons correctly, so that they may 
pass down from the body nicely through the miildle 
of these thin ankle parts, and again down into the 
base, and here turn at right angles to form a foot 
which will strengthen the support considm*ably. 
These irons should be bent to the shape of the legs, 
and lixtxl with little blobs of plaster in the sanu‘ 
way as was done in the arms, in the front portion 
of the mould. 

Great caiv should be taken wlien tilling in a mould 
which has vcu-y narrow ])arts in it, such as sliown 
in Fig. at the ankles, to avoid such ]iarts getting 
closed up bi4*ore you have a sufficient thickness of 
plaster in the body and other ])arts. Tin* a]>erture 
at the ankle is so v(‘rv small, more iw])ecially with 
the iron in it. that it reipiiri^s but a little ])laster to 
close it up entirely, and thus prevent more ])lastt‘r 
b(‘ing poured in and out. Tliough the arms and tlu‘ 
l(‘gs will be solid in most tlu' body and tlu‘ 

luNul should be kt^pt hollow, so far as ])ossible, and 
will be sti’ouger for this very I’easoii, as it will easily 
be understood that the bodv, if solid, would be a 
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Fig XLII 

Tue Mould with the Arm Pieces 

TIED UP 


“FILLED IX *’ AXD 
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aiul a lu^avv (n 1 k‘ ^up- 

ported u]>()ii thin ankU*'^: and tluu‘(‘ would lx* 
ilan^er ot hi-eaka^e at tlie^e point'-* durint;' tlu* 
pro<^i*t‘>-. of eliippin^ away tin* mould. In many 
iu'-tanee-., ])arts nucIi a'- tlu* fact* oi* lu‘ad aic* •• iilUni 
in h(*foT*(* tlu* mould i> linally put to^etiu*!'. 

In (•lii|)pini^ awa_\ tlu* mouM from a limirr which 
ha^ |)art^ as nai’i'ow' or tliina- tlu* li;^ur(* luat* illu^- 
trat(*d, it i> lu*cl*-^-^ar\' to U‘t llit* mould r^-maiu uu- 
toiu*lu*d at '^uch thin part^. until the planter lia^ ln'on 
tak(‘n away from the upjf(*i‘ and ladkit'r part^ of tlu* 
hculy. riu* rea'-on, it will racily 1 m* under^tocMl. i-^ to 
h*'-'^en tlu* ^^u'oat --tiain that ha- to hr horiu* h\ -urh 
narrow part-. Ilenrr tlu* ad\'i-a hilit \' of makinu mU 
only a liuht ra-t, l)Ut al-o pa rt iru la il \ a liuht mouM. 

Hrmove thr wlude of tin* outi*i ra-tin;^ of tlu* 
mouM from the upp<*r part (►f thr ji;^urr, lM*f(>r<* \ou 
attempt to touch rouiul thin atiklr-. and iir\rr hr in 
a hurry or you ma\^ not rxpt*ct to j^rt tlu* uiould 
away witlumt -onu* dama;^r to thr ca-t. If \«mi 
attciti]>t to kiUM-k off h\' lump- \ on will ^i\«‘ \our‘ 
-(*lt‘ a lot of uniircr^-ary trouhlr and prohuci* ;in 
un-at i-fact ory ca-tin;^^ (ii‘rat carr i^ nrcilrd in 
mottldin;j: and ca-tin;^^ a- in all other thin;^- worth 
doin;^’. Slow aiul -urt* i- tlu* priiu-ijile. 

THK nv \VA>TI-: Mut hhlN<; W j fH w \ \ 

For -mall aiul \'rry much undei-cut rrlirt work, 
wax i- an e\cf*Ilrnt ntaterial for mouMitttr. It 
tlu* chlppin;^: away of mu* (the coloured) coat, \^hich 
in va riahly h]'in*.^*» about many chi j»- into thr ^urfacr 
of your ca-t, unle>-- ;^ 0 ’eat (-ai'i* i- rxrrci-cd. Wax i- 
not a- »-omnu>n]y u-e<l a- pla-tr]-. atul will not do hn* 
tdl thitiLC- a- pla-ter will: \rt it i- wril to know 
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soiiietliiu^* i)t‘ it. aiul tluaMt’ora I propo-^r i<> point out 
the A\'ciy how to mould, '-av. a paiu‘l whidi you may 
have modelled in hi;^h rt^lief. 

Place thi'^ ])aiit*l ii])oii a tlat hmieh. and huild ai'ound 
it AvalP <)f clay to a heiu'ht 1‘atlier ahow* the Idj^'lie'^t 
pi‘ojectii)ii in the model. Ihit into a >aucepan -'Utlicient 
nioiddinu' wax d)ee'>wax and I'O'-in ) to (ajnau* mitiiady 
the ‘-*ui‘t‘ace of the ])anel. Melt thi-^ wax down '-h)wly 
t)ver a lin;^ u-a^- huriier. and then ])oui* it itently over 
yom* modelled panel and lea\'e it to cool, a matttu* 
perhap'> of a minute or two. I'lum make a hoU^ in 
one cornel* thi'oiiLth the clay wall, ami ])oar oil* all 
the Avax exct^pt ju*^t a •^uflicient (juantity to leave a 
thick '-kin on tln^ uork. followint^* it- form epually 
all oAva*. 

Sh.oidd the -urfac(^ of the aaa*ix uoav a])]>ear >m(.>oth. 
then ])oui' a little moi*e AA'ax on ])art- with a -pooii. 
and -cratch it hei*e and there A\dth a ])iece of ron^di 
Avood. Till- AAill -ei'A'e to f<)rm a kind of key which 
AA'ill hohl the Avax to the pla-ter coatini;' that ha^- 
m*xt to he put on. Hut hefoi-e ])uttinu: on thi- ]>la'-tei* 
coat, it i''^ advi-ahle to ])aint or -inear -lij^htly oAmi* 
the AVax AA'ith a litth^ clay water, to ]u*evtait the 
pla-ter adhering* too ti.u’htly to the wax Avhen the 

proctw.^ of chi])])!]!*^* aw'ay h(‘^*in^. 

Having* stoppt*<l tlu^ litth‘ hole in tlu^ cornta* of tlu* 
A\alk m‘xt ])our a'oui* ])la-ter coat oaci* the aaux and 
tlnai endxMl a f(‘W ]>i(M‘e- of icon (hand-) in ditfeixait 
directions to str(ai<;t]uai the mould. Wluai your 
pla-t(a* mould lia- ^’ot (pdte ** ^et. ' turn t h(‘ Avhole 
oAaa' and rcanoAa^ the cla\A ddd- done. Ava-h the 
surface of your wax mouhl until you have r(ano\a‘<l 
eAva*y ])arti(‘le of (day. Tluai dry tlu* mould a \\tt\o 
and ])a-s the ^malle-t ([uantity of oil ovta* tlu* Avax 
surface. 
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Mix your phi'^ter in the ordinary way. and pour it 
in (piietly. taking care that it run< up into the hollows. 
Then u>e a little tow or canvas dii)ped in t)la‘^ter. aiul 
tdace it lightly into the cast. This will add strength 
and enal>h‘ you to keep it light. 

When the t)laster is thoroughly set. turn the whole 
over again on some soft material, sacking, or any 
similar substaiice. Then, with great care, you may 
set to work to chip otf the t>hi^1^er i)art of the mould 
with a hammer and l)lunt chisel. When this ])laster 
has been removed, the wax will remain. To remove 
it, pour a little hot watei’ over it and slowly pull it 
from the cast. Use hot water until every particle of 
wax is removed, but do not make the wax too s<.>ft 
or it will melt and bee* o me quite sticky. 

Any stains can be got away by the application of 
hot water with a soft brush or sponge. 
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THE PROl’ESS OF OELATIVK MOlLDlNO 
AM) castem; 

Till-: iiiouhlinL;- and i-a-'tiii.u' in j^‘i*latine nf a or 

^tatuottr ol* a '-iin])le arraiigenuait. a-- illn-'t i‘^.ited. 
i> ]K>'^•-ihly the >ini})le^t and ea^ie-^t example in the 
round, a-' tlieiv ai'e only I'etpiired two or three piece'- 
— tlu^ front, tlie hack, and the ha'-e. Thi'- oh:ei> 
lew. if any. cuni])lexitie‘> in the inouldinu; and ca-'tin;^'. 
a- the-'e ])roce'-''t^>, dc-^crihed at ->01110 haiuth in a 
])ivvi(>u-> cha])ter, ->hoidd already have alfoi’deil the 
technical knowUMl^v nece>-'-ary foi* the work. 

In the li]*'-t ])lace, the -'tatuette -houid he covered 
with a coating* of clay, of the ^ame thirkne*--- a-> will 
afterward-- he recpiired for the ;^'elatine ( FiL;-. -H and 
-h>). Thi-^ tiiickne--'-. of (*our<e. will \ar\' a<‘cort.lin.a; 
to the of the object to ht* moulded : in a lift^-->i/A‘ 

hu'-t a thickiH^*--^ ol* about half an inch to thi*ee- 
(juarter- of an inch will he ->ufHcient. 

Th(‘ ('lav '-hould he ->pr(‘ad ov(‘i“ tla^ modt^l, hein^ 
kept thickei‘ wlna t* the di\dsion'- will lx* maihx u^>ually 
about half-way — /.(\ up the '■;ide. i-ound tlie (‘ar--. o\a‘r 
th(^ t(*m]>i(‘ and ln\ad, and down on tlu^ otlnu' >idt* to 
th(‘ ha'-(‘. d'he clay ->hould tlnai IxM-artd'u lly ->mootlHMl 
and oil(Ml, and tin‘ front hail covtu'tal with ]»la'>t(‘r, 
pi(M'(^s or strips ol ii’on hta’niL;’ in-i(‘rt(al in ditftu'cmt 
dire(*tionx. Ijelon* the pla->t(‘r '-(*tx. to ^tnai^then the 
*’ cU'-e, ' ii- thi^ c(W (*rin;4‘ ix called, 
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WluMi tliG |)]a^tt*r i'- rim < >r wli^rt* 

it ^\'^U joiti tlu‘ back lialt. '-Imiild be cut '-month, ami 
roimd bolt^-^ or key-- made in tlii^ rim at iiitervaK of 
tliree or four indu*^ apart. To ''to[> tbt* [)la'-rtu* of 
tlie back lialf fi*om ailberiun* to the froiit lialf where 

tin* rim-- comt^ toij^t^tlier — /.c. at tlu^ joiut^ -^oft-'-oa]) 

tboroua’ldy tbc'-e ed^a*'-, and afterwai*d^ bru'-b on a 
littb" -;\\'ety oil. 

You may then bt^^^-iu to make tlu‘ back half of 
the •* ca'-(x " wliicli --.hould be done by co\'(*i‘inu' tlie 
whole with })la'-ter : it i'- ti-t‘at<Ml (exactly tin* --ame 
a'- the front lialf, Tak(^ -^ptMual care that tlu‘ ])la'-tt‘r 
(Uitirtdy covin'- tlu' rim and till- tlu^ k(*\'hob*- ^\'het'(‘ 
the clea\a^'(* of tlu* front and hack conn*- togt^tlnn*. 
The ca-e -hould tlnni bt‘ tied u]) -(M-un‘ly. to prevent 
it- optniing. and then turmnl up.-ide down. Th(‘ (‘du;A‘ 
of th(‘ moidd around the h^i-e mu-t tlani b(‘ -cratxMl 
oi* cut -inooth. and tlu* keyhoh*- madi* in tlu* mould 
and in the bottom of the })(‘d(‘-ta]. If tlu* p(*d(*-tal 
i- hollow', it mu><t lx* iilk*d in with clay to pr(W(*nt 
tlu* }>la-t(*r running in-idi* tlu* bu-t : tlu*-<* ]>art- -hould 
tlu*n b(* -(>ap(*d and oil(*d and tlu'ii cover<*d with 
])la-t(*r to niaki* tlu* hottom })i(*ce. wliicli pi(*ce will 
*<(‘rv(* to bold tlu* tw'o halv(‘s to^x'tlu*!'. and kt*(*j» tlu* 
mod(*l in it- placi* w'lu*n iu-idi* tlu* ca-i* and when tlu* 
cla\' -hall lia\'(* b(*(*n tcdceii out, l(*a\ inLt a -jiace to hi* 
iill(*d aft(‘rwai*d- with u(*latiiu*. 

YTu*n tlii- bottom pi(*c(* of p!a-t(‘r i- ** -(‘t " it 
-hould b(* i‘emov<*d and tlu‘n tlu* front half taken otf. 
riu* clay ('an now' (*a-ily lx* [)uil(‘d away from tlu* 
front half of tlu* woik, which is fo]' the tinu* lyint^’ 
on it- back. 

Tlu* fi'ont caM* mu-t now' lx* [)r(*par(*d for runninu' 
the iLt(*latiiu* on the front half ol‘ tlu* bust oi' nuxh*!. 

A large hole should lx* made in the case wlu‘i'<‘ tlu* 
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Case siioaving Hoi.es made ix it through ^vhich 

THE CtELATIXE is POURED 



Fig. XL VII 

FitoxT i\K<K remoam:!) and the Model }*rerared for 

liUNNlNO THE (tELATXNE ON THE FkoNT HaLF 
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highest or most projecting point occurs, probably 
over the nose or forehead, for through this hole the 
gelatine will be poured. It is advisable to make 
other j^mall holes in places for the x)urpose of ven- 
tilation when pouring, and tliese ‘^hould be stoi)ped 
with (*Iay as the gelatine foi*c*es its way up. or the 
mould will not till and gelatine Avill run away. 
The^e ventilation holes being on a lower level than 
the inlet hole. V-sha]>ed keyholes mu^t be cut in 
several places around the edge or rim of the case, 
bevelled, so that the mould will draw easily away in 
one direction. These are to keep the gelatine in its 
place when it gets firm. 

When these keys and holes have been made, and 
the inside of the case has been scraped fairly smooth, 
two or three coats of l>rown polish should be applied 
to this inside surface and to the edges. The case 
may now be set aside for a time, and the model 
painted with one or two c(^ats of either white or 
brown polish, if this has not previously been done. 
The clay, which shows around the case, should then 
be smoothed off level Avitli the back half, where the 
gelatine will meet it and form the joint. 

In this smooth clay surface holes should be made 
with a rouiul-nose modelling tool. The gelatine will 
flow into these, fomiing keys in the joint. This will 
kee[) the joint of tlie gelatine level, and also prevent 
it overkippiug, or not meeting properly when it is 
put together foi* c'asting. 

When all this has been done the entire sui’face of 
the ])re])ared taise and fi'ont of the model should be 
oiled with a stiff brush : this will sto]) the gelatine 
from sti<*king to the model or the case. 

The case may next be ])laced over the model, and 
it will be seen that the kevs Avill lit into the back 
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THE PROCESS OF 


half, leaving the face t)f the iiKxh^l the ri^’ht (ll-*tain-e 
from tht‘ ca-e. The b<)ttt)ni 'should al-^o he 

adjii'^ted. and the whole tied u]) '-(‘curt^ly. 

The Lcelatitie. in the nieantiiue. -should have Ix^eii 
very -^li^-litly •-oaked in cold water, and iluai ])at into 
a 'sauce])an or ])ail. Avhich -^hoidd he ])laced in a ijoiler 
of liot Avater until the i^elatine i< melted doAvn. care 
heiuLC taken not to make it too thin or t<H) thick, for 
eKe it Avill either not he '?ufticiently elastic or too 
much so. From fifteen to tAventy-fiA'e pound-> Avould 
he re([uired for a life-size hust. 

The gelatine haA^ing been properly nielted.it sh(>uld 
he taken from the boiler to cool, a^ it mu^t not he 
poured into the mould AAdien too liot. A tin funnel, 
or one made of clay, should then he ])la<‘ed oA'er the 
large hole, and pieces of clay >h()uld he to hand to 
plug the A^entilation holes in the case, a*- the gelatine 
I'ises. It is noAA^ time to pour the gelatine sloAvly 
through the funnel into the large hole in the to]i. 
carefully AA^atching as it rises to the ventilation holes 
in different parts of the case, a^ it comes up to the 
hwel of the funnel, to make sure that the gelatine 
is not esca])ing anyAvhere i‘ound the joint . Wlien it 
(’(*a'>es to sink as you pour, y<^)u aa ill knoAA' the mould 
is filled. 

It should he noAA' left to get cold and firm, Avheii it 
may he turned oA er, and the ha<*k half of the case, 
Avhicli is noAA’ u]^piaauost, should he remoAed and 
))iH^]>art‘d in ])recisely th(‘ saim^ Avay as the front 
half. AHZ. the pouring hole, Atait holes, and keys 
made as l)efore dii*ected : the surfa(‘e s('i'a])tHl iwenly 
smooth and ])olis]i ap]>lied. and oiled. 

You AAull s(H* the gelatim* shoAA'ing in tlu‘ front half 
AvluM-e th(‘ diA i-«ion or joint is made, and this must 
be ])ainted over Avith a strong solution of alum, 
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and then oiled : the XDortion of the model to be 
moulded 'should also be oiled. 

The l)aek ea<e should then be placed in po'^itioii 
and the gelatine poured in. as in the fir^t instance, 
except that it should be very much cooler, or it 
will melt the gelatine at the joint as it runs over it. 

W hen thi-; la^t p)ouring of gehitine lia^ cooled 
r^ulliciently the cases should be removed, and the 
gelatine inoukL taken olf the model and t)ut back 
in the ca^^es which they tit. The mould must ^tand 
for a time before you attemx^t to make a ca^t. except, 
perhaps, in very cold weather, when the gelatine i^ 
tinner and is also less altected by the heat in the 
planter. 

The next p) roc ess to be entered upon is the making 
of a cast from the mt)uld. 

The surhice of the gelatine mould should be 
l^ru'^hed over with a preparation of strong alum 
water, and afterwards a little French chalk brushed 
over it. The alum will not only cleanse the sur- 
face of tlie mould, but at the same time harden it 
and rid it of too much oil, which may have been 
left in. Then brush olf the chalk, and lightly brush 
over the mould with a very little sweet, or any fairly 
thin, oil. 

The moidd should now be ]uit together and tied 
up with strong cord, or better still ro[)e. and it will 
then be ready for ]>oui‘ing in the pla-^ter. 

Next mix a liandfid of ground alum in a lai’ge 
})ail of water, and from this ])ail take, in the quan- 
tities as re([uired, water with which to mix the 
plaster for casting the two lirst coats. A basin of 
]>laster should thus be mixed, and '-uttic'ient of it 
poured into the mould to run all over the surface. 
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Showing 


THE Gelatine on the Back Half after 
THE Case has been removed 
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The mould should be turned and wvil wluKt 

the planter should be poured in aiid out ut‘ tlu^ mould 
two or three time^. Thi^ will ensure it" liudiii;^’ it-- 
AVay into the liollow^ and all other ])arts, and will 
r\>o prevent the forming of air-hole‘^. 

Idle the iila-^ter i-. "totting* anotlna* <*oat of 
somewliat thinner eon-^i^teiiey should be mixed and 
poured in. 

Some ]Kul-- of tow which haA*e been previou'^ly 
l)re])ared should be '-aturateil in thi-^ la^-t ndxing 
of ]^la<ter and -spread evenly over the in-^ide. which 
can be reached by the haiuK. I have ladoiv 

mentioned, this will strengthen the ca-^t aiul a ho 
enable you to make it lighter in weight. Moit^ 
plaster should then be run into the mould until a 
sufficient thii'kiie^^s is obtained. It i^ not advi'-able 
to make your ca^t thick and heavy. When the 
plaster is set and begin'- to feel Avarm. the case and 
gelatine mould '-hould be at once removed, a^ other- 
Avise the Avarmth AA'ill melt the gelatine and make it 
u^tdess foi* further castings. 

To 1‘emoA^e the gelatine mi^uld from the caist (when 
you have taken off the case), the aaIioIc Nhoubl b(‘ 
])lac(Ml uy)right and the tingei-s av( irked round the 
s(‘am of the gelatine. Avhere the two jiart^ meet, 
gradually pulling or stretching it, so to s])(‘ak. aAvay 
fi’om the cast. As the gelatine niould-piec(‘s aiT‘ 
remoAaak place them liai-k into the ca'^ies ready foi‘ 
preparation (as befoie) for a second casting. 
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MODELLING FUK TERRA-COTTA 

Mud?:llixu for terra-c-otta lm> been little i3ractised 
of recent yeai> by tlie sculptor. It is ditticult to 
give a reason for tlii^ neglect of a method Avliich 
alfoiaL the be^t and easiest mean^ of preserving 
one s work in a permanent and agreeable material. 

In tran«-forming one's work into a permanent state 
by any other method it must, almost of nece-^'^ity. i)a^s 
through other hand-^. as in the case of bronze or 
other metal, or >tone. The result i> in the end only 
a co[>y. or reproduction, of the original model in 
another material from that in Avhich it wa^ created : 
whereas in the ca>e of terra-cotta it may be actually 
the oi-iginal Avliich is sent to the kiln, fired, ami 
returned to you. without having been touched by 
any one. for you may place it in the kiln, and also 
remove it thtuvfrom yourselt* when fini'^hed, as I 
have so often done. 

Besides this, the method of getting one's Avork 
into terra-cotta is so simple that any student, with 
care and a little knowledge, can himself i^repare his 
model for the tiiaiig proce'^s. 

Moreover, the modeller may haA’e his AAork in a 
colour to his oavii liking, almost from black to Avhite. 
although the more common clays an» usually of a 
buff or reddish tint. These latter are more easily 
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obtainable, tlioiigli (Ttlua* ^ha(le-^ are witliiu 

1‘eacli at a inoderati^ co'-t. 

Tlit^ eai‘ly Italian-- jjroduced luaiiy work-- in teiavi- 
eotta. practi'-iing the art to a very gauRit (‘xtcait. and 
most beaiitilul art* tlu* exanit)lt*'- to bt* ^et‘n in the 
inuseunis. both lu*i‘e cUid abroad. 

In somt* inNtanct*s they at>plit*d wax ovt*r tlu* -sur- 
face. after the Avork litid ht*t*u lii‘t‘d. to take it w ay 
the somew hat dry iippeiirance tteeuliar to burnt <-hiy : 
and cilmost invailably they tinted or ])aiiitt‘d the 
terra-eotta, sometime^ inti'oducing here and there 
it little gilding. 

In the ease of Delhi Iiohbia seuljttiire or modelled 
w'are, the elay wa^ in mo^t iii'-tanee-- glazed : hut I 
do not propose touching upon this pi“oces-^. a-- it 
is (^ne Avhieh does not come Avithin the -^cope of 
this manual. The AA'oi’king of it is ii A'eiy stuloiis 
undertaking, and is really an important i>ai’t of the 
pottei*'s art. 

When a student intends lii*> AAork to i:>e lired he 
must tiike particulai* <*are th;it ids elay be kept 
perfectly clean and free fi-om any suggestion of 
plaster: for t)lastei-, hoAvever small the iimount may 
be, acts disastrously upon burnt clay, and if the 
minutest quantity is left in the model it Avilh after 
the w'ork is fired (maybe after sonu* days oi- ]>erhaps 
months), force its Avay out by bursting a ]>iece fi’om 
the suidace, xjossessing as it do(:*s surpilsiug sti*ength. 
When this trouble has arisen, it may ou (*xamiuation 
be discoAered that the tini(*st bit of plastei* imagin- 
able is t<j be seen at the bottom of tlie caAuty w Iu‘nci* 
the x)iece lias bt*en bloAvn, and this alone has caused 
tile damage. 

In building uj) a A\'ork for teriTi-cotta, the arma- 
ture should be ke^jt as simple as possible, so that it 
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may be removed ea-ily when the woi‘k is lini-^hed 
and ready to be put a-.ide to dry. Let it be remem- 
bered that idl moi^turt^ ^-hoidd be dih^d out thorouglily, 
though very -slowly, before the idea ran be enter- 
tained of ^^eiiding the work to tlie kiln. 

Of eourj>e. in ‘-onie (ai'-e-'. your model may l^e so 
small a> not to re(|uire any aiinature. but even then 
it should (when i)o^^il.)le) be hollowed out niu'^t rai*e- 
f Lilly to a fairly even thickne^'^ : otherwi-^e in the 
drying and filing })roee'--'e^ it may erac-k and *’fiy. 
But in the ea>e of a huger work, when an arma- 
ture is emt)loyed (a^. for in^tanee. in a bu'^t). this 
armature should be removed \)y fii>t slicing olf, 
with the thinne^^t wire obtainable, a piece from 
the back of the head, in the manner as shown in 
Fig. 50. 

When this t>iece has been removed, and carefully 
placed a-;ide. cut a second piece down towards the 
ba>e. using a long knife held in a dii'ectiou to <-ut 
the clay with a bevel on it. sc)mewhat wedge-shaped 
towards the centre. When this >econd piece has 
been removed, a third i)iece. which may extend to 
the bottom of the work, should be cut away, in 
the ^ame wedge->ha]>ed manner (see Fig. 50), and 
t>laced with the other ])iece^, and tliese all covered 
with a slightly dani]) cloth, to ])i-event their d lying 
or conti‘acting. or even twisting, before tliey are 
re[)laced. 

The work now begins of I’emoving the clay from 
around tht^ U])right suppoi’t and lead pi]>ing. which 
you havt* arranged in the u>ual way for building 
up your bu^t. Fare mu-^t b(‘ exercaseil to a\'oid 
t)Ushing out or changing the form of the work in 
tlu* front. 

Before vou begin thi'^ ot)eration of cutting up, 
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tlie model should have been allowed to get fairh' 
stil¥, at all event sufficiently firm to prevent it 
from sinking when some of the c-lay is removed and 
the armature is taken from the iu'^ide. ()nc(^ the 
upright is freed from the clay all round, and it i> 
seen that the elay is firm enough in it'^ consistency 
to remain standing upright without suiJt)ort, then 
steadily slide your Avork on to a platform or pede^^- 
tal. built up to exactly the samt^ height and I(‘Aa‘l 
as the one your w(jrk stands upon. This platform 
must, of coin‘^i‘. ^^e t)laced in front and <’lost‘ up 
to your model. Only a short removal is needed, 
and your work is on one stand. Avhil^t the ai'inaturt^ 
remains on the other. Xoaa^ eontimie to remove more 
clay, by scooping it out AAUth a round-ended AAure tool, 
until youi‘ Avork is equally thin all oa (*i’. 

For a A\ ork of life-size proportions, such as a bust, 
a thickness of al^out three-cpiai’ters of an incli i> 
enough : and the pieces taken fi-oin the back mu>t 
be redu<*ed to a similar thicknos. due cai'e being 
taken not to damage the modt'lled sui’fac(^s (>i‘ 
at joints. You can aA^oid such damage by ])utting 
the piect‘s doAvn on a soft bed of sacking or cloth, 
or by holding them in the palm of one hand whiKt 
you s(*oop out the (day Avith tin* otlun‘. 

With all pai’ts scooped to a pro[)t‘i’ thickues-.. you 
may start upon re])lacing the ]ueces. fixing tluan 
in siK'h a Avay that tla^y Avill not coiiu^ apart. To 
do this, you should scratch lines on the >ides oi- 
joints, through Avhich you luiA e cut. taking ('ar(‘ Tiot 
to coiiit' iij) ttx) clostdy to the tnlges and thu'- <h‘- 
stroying the outliiu' Avhere the pieces come together 
again. 

HaA ing AA'ell scratched both surfaces of the joint — 
that is, the on(‘ on tlu* body of the work and the 
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one on the ])ie(‘e< to })e re])laceMl, a- iiulicat^al in 
Fi^. 51 — ])repare what tlu‘ potter calN a --Nlip” of the 
con^i-'teiK'y of cream, or a litth* thirk(*r. in a -'aiictn* 
or other ])y crii-^liinij: U]i ^otne of tlu* dry 

clay of tlu^ '^amt^ colour a^^ your bu^t ina<h‘ of, 
and adding to it a litth* watm*. Mix thi'- *• ^lip " 
thorougldy >o make it fi*ee from lump^ : then 

pa^te ^onu^ of tlii-; mixture on to the part"^ you have 
•<<'rat(died. cUid jnit youi* Xo. 1 bottom piece back 
(*ai'efully. iiKjving it about ^lightly, and ])re^^ing at 
the same time a little until you feel it tightening 
by tlu" suction. 

In ordei* not to destroy the modelling on the pai't*^. 
it is advisable to handle them with a knife, or, if 
preferred, a fork, by sticking it into the piece, on 
its outside or modelled surface, as though you wei‘(^ 
about to toast the inside surface. This greatly 
facilitates the re]^Iacing of tlumi into theii- exact 
position, as the piece ciin thus l)o liandled \\'ith 
greatei* (*ase. 

You will generally find that these parts find their 
own ]>lac(\ (‘sj)(‘cia]ly if a little judgment is used, 
as the sui-face fi’om which each {)articular ])iece 
was cut is A'ai'ied. Rut extra safety against any 
f(‘ai‘ of losing the exact ]>hi(*e of the fittings of 
the joints may })e taktm by cutting a sharp line 
with a knife in sevei'al ])lac<"s across wduan* your 
j<jint Avill come (see Figs. 50 aTid 51 ), these lines 
being made at the very beginning and ])efor(* you 
begin to <*ut away tin* pitM-t‘s. 

^Vh(m all the ])ieces have betm repla('(‘d. tak(‘ a 
Wooden tool and press the end of it into tlu* joints 
all r'omid, so as to clos<‘ tlnau and ti(‘ tin* two [>arts 
mort* firmly tog(‘th(*r. You will find a litth* 

hollow' grooNX* left wdnua* the tool luis px’essed into 
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tiie-«e joint-'. It may an oiitlith of an inch, or 
more, (lee[) in -'onn^ ]>lac(^-. and ])erlia])'> tlu^ -«am(‘ 
width, tlioiig’li with experience yon will makt* it 
le*-^. 

Xow take >oine clay, of a -lii^’htly liarder <*on- 
<i'-tency than your niodt^l, and till tlu**-!* u'roove-'. 
Tln^ c]ii(d‘ rea-on for u-^iiig a ■-li^^'litly liardia* or 
stiller clay is, tliat wlum tlie work is tired, the 
joint -;hows so much les< than if it liad heeii of 
a softer con-i->tency. M(.)i*eovei*. if soft clay is used, 
it natui'ally conti-acts more, and it is therefoi'e likely 
to leave a crack or openin;^. 

Having* filled in all these joints, you will see that 
a little modelling is required aci’n-^s the suidace. 
which hiis ])ecome slightly i*uhbed or lo^t. And 
with this done, nothing remains hut to leavt^ your 
work to dry slowly, and as evenly all over as 
])os'^ihle. 

AVhen. after a few days, it shall have h<‘conie 
sufficiently stiff to liandle, it may ])e ivii-ed u]>on 
two t)iec(‘s of wood to allow tlie air to get uiuler- 
n<*ath. and inside, so that it A\'ill dry more spet‘dily : 
hut under no circumstances should it at this stage 
he hurried, or the work will ci*a(*k and twist. 

A small hole shoidd he hoi’ed in the to]), say about 
a quai'ter of an incli in diameter, to let out the 
moistui'e: and this hole should not he filhal in again 
until your work is ha(‘k fi’om the kiln, as this ])!•(»- 
<-aution often saves a work fi-oni hui*sting during 
the Bring })rocess. 

The grtNit secret of Bring works of art. su<*h as 
thos(> a studcmt of niod(‘lling oi* s<a]]pture wouhl it*- 
fjuii*(* to hav(* doms is that tlu^y should he* gi\a‘n a 
slow' and soft Biing, wdii<*h ni<‘ans litth* contraction 
and h^ss feai‘ of twisting, warping, hui’sting, or (diaiig- 
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in tluMi* *^liape. It i> therefore desirable to give 
tliein alniO‘-t the <ot‘tt^-^t firing po'---ible, just enough 
only to change tludr colour and consi''ten(‘y fi'oin 
raw clay to teri'a-cotta, ind("^^ the work is intended 
to he t)la(‘ed in tlie open aii*. in which ca-^e it will 
need a harder firing, ^o that it may ^taud the te^t of 
the weather, our own v ariable climate beimt t‘^pi*ciallv 
de>t ructive alike to sculpture in '-tone and in terra- 
cotta. 

But whether the work be intended for exterii.)r or 
interior purpo'^e^. whether it be realistic or decora- 
tive, the ])i*inciples of preparing and drying work 
which to become terra-cotta are practically the 
same, the only difference being that the one which 
has to stand the weather is tired harder than the 
other and contiucts more. For this reason allow- 
ances must be made from tlie first for this difference, 
more especially if the work is designed to fit into a 
t)articular and limited spac^e or given framework: 
for terra-cotta is not a material that can be added 
to or cut away, as bronze may be, by luning an 
extra band soldei’ed on to it here and there, or an- 
other x>ortion filed down. So the greatest care is 
needed to allow of correct shrinkage, which varies 
from about yb to by. l.e\ from the wet clay state to 
the time when it leaves the kiln. Of course, the 
harder the firing the greater the contraction, and 
r/cc rrrsih When the exactness of (*ontraction is a 
mattta* of great im]>ortance, it is advisable t(^ (‘onsult 
with tlu‘ x)ersou from whom you get the clav, as 
som(‘ clays contract more than others, and in everv 
iiistaiu’e when striding a work to tin* kiln, iin[)re'-'- 
U}>on the fireman or fortaiian of the factory tht‘ im- 
]u)rtauct' of his giving your model only tlu‘ firing you 
wish and nothing more. 1 have seen many works 
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absolutely -spoilt 
stra(•tioll'^ liavin 
this. 


by a too hard tiriiitt. in -^pitt* 
l;* been ^'i\'en previously to 


of in- 
avoid 


REPJb)I)r( TIOXS OR KHLM.P.'AS IN 
TKIMR\-Co4TA 

Should you ]la^'e nior(* than one cojjy ot tlie <anie 
work to inak(\ a ])i(M-(*'niould in [)lastei- of tia* ori^L^ioal 
will b(* re(piii'(‘d : and w ith eai’e many cojdi’s <-^111 ])e 
taken fi’oiu this mould. m(.)i*e espt^uicilly if the (day 
(auj)loyed i*^ smooth ciiid fi*ee t'i*om ^^rit oi‘ sam-l. 
though it will be found that an admixture of Imiait 
(day. gi*(.)und to a gi’it, oi* "^and wall he good f(»r hii*ge 
w(_>rks. This sand y(.)U can get mixed wdth the clay 
to any ])i*o])(.>i*ti(.)n A\hi(di you may desir(^ hy th(‘ 
jjeople fi’oni wdiom you ])ur(dia‘<e youi* (day. Evtui in 
the case of oi*dinary modedling (day. tlu^ addition of a 
little .sand 01* grit lias its us(\s wdien you art‘ model- 
ling a larger Avork. AVitli it tlu^ sui‘fac(* u(wa*r htM-omes 
as •■tight ” or (doso as Avith pur(‘ (day. Agaiin. it is 
lightca*' — au im]>oi*tant c(>nsid(a*ation Avhen a large 
Avork is und(‘rtak(‘n. f lay a\ itli sand in it aa'oiEs up 
mu(di (]ui(dv(‘r foi* us(*. Tluai cigain. it bidng less 
tough, hauls itsell* more fi’eely to cutting oi- carAung : 
although it must l)e wadi i’em(aub(a-ed that for a 
siiiiill AAork and for a highly Hnishtal smd*ac(‘ tin' fr(‘ei- 
it \< from any sign of gidt tlu^ b(gt(M*. P^or Avarious 
r(‘asous. a ])iece-nioidd fi’om Avhi(di you aa Is}) to tak(* 
replicas in (day iuumI not Ix^ mad(‘ of so many pi(‘ces 
as oiu" from aaIucIi you may hav(* to tak(‘ rejylicas in 
plastiu’. ldast(a' AA'ill not giAu* as (day Avill : }>Iaster 
swadls, ()!• (expands, a\ hilst (day contracts so nuudi that 
it Avill fall froTM the mould, oi* h\a\a‘ it ol* its oa\ ii 
accord, if alloAAaxl to get hard enough, (dn tlie other 
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liand, if it were a plaster replica which you are about 
to take, the lea-^t undercutting imaginable in the mould 
would resist all effort^ made to remove the cast or 
separate the two without breakage. In some instances 
ahuo'r^t the whole of a mask in a (day squeeze will 
leave the mould without much ** pulling " or injury to 
it, ^o that it will be easily seen few mould-pieces are 
i-equired in a head. We speak of a squeeze in clay 
as ** pulling.” if it drags by reason of much under- 
cutting. and is put out of form in some of its detail 
or whole in the process : but in cases when only a 
little porticm of the detail has “ pulled ” it can almost 
invariably be pressed back into its exact position 
again without in any way destroying or changing the 
modelling — ^indeed, that any “pulling” has occurred 
need not be disceiaiible. AYhen removing a squeeze 
fi*om a mould, discceticjn must be used in lifting or 
talking it away, and in such a direction and in suidi a 
way as to ease the “pulling” as mucdi as possible. It 
will be found that in taking a squeeze of a mask from 
a mould which may be lying flat on a table, any pull- 
ing will be lessened if. when lifting this squeeze out 
of the mould, you will do so a little horizontally (at 
the same time as lifting it upwards) towards the 
chin, the reason being that the undercuts are hori- 
zontal. as in the nostrils and under the brows, when 
the mould is lying flat down. The same method 
should be a]q)li(^d in taking a clay squeeze from the 
mould ot a ri^litd*. It should b(' lifted or pulled in 
a diri‘cti()n to humour it with and from the under- 
cutting. 

A very little ]>ractice with a simple example on the 
“flat” will tt‘aeh you a great deal about the method 
ot‘ taking away a clay sqiUH‘ze from a mould. 

In no case should a mould from which vou wish to 
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take a Any he ''(»a]>t‘(l or l>ru''lie(l xvith 

shellac, a-^ the clay would ahluaT^ to any ^iicli |>oH«>he(l 
surface. Should, howevta*. thi'- hnxn been (haie ])re- 
viou^ly foi* other pur])0'^e<, aud '-hould you now 
r(‘quire a «iueeze from thi«- mould, it will he })0'''^ihh‘ 
to g*et one hy tir-^t a])[>lyiu^it ^'orne French chalk, this 
being du'^ted well into the mould, and left there. 

The mould from A\diich \'ou wi-^h to takt^ a clay 
copy should ]iut b(‘ either too di*y or too wet. but 
should have just a little moi*^ture in it. 

In squeezing the clay in the mould of a bust, begin 
from the middle of the front half of the mould, 
/.c. say by tilling in the nose, pressing tirmly Avitli 
the thumb and fingers, and then gradually Avork- 
ing in an outAvard direction oA^er the face and into 
the deep IioHoaa's and ere Alices : ])ress all aa ell in, 
and take t)articular care that each piece of ('lay 
AA’hich you put in be ]nvsst‘d against the tnlge of 
thi^ clay AA’hich has been preA’iously put in. Do this 
thoroughly, as otherAA’iso lines AA'ill -'hoAA’ AA’heiT^ the 
tAVf) t)ortions haA’e not X)rot)ei*ly joined together and 
l^ecome otue A great deal of pres'^ure i'^ net‘dt‘d to 
ensure tlu^ clay getting thoroughly into every detail. 
At the same time e(|ual care must be taken not to 
break the projectiiig bits of the mould. 

There i*^ danger of tln^ lingers and thum])s becom- 
ing sticky, and thus ])ulling up the clay Avith the 
suction. This may l)e aAoidt^d by kt‘e])iug the hands 
dry, clean, and as far as ])ossible free from clay. 
Fonstantly keep AAd])ing them AA’ith a ])ie«'e of ch)th. 
An nxon amount of clay should bt' ])r(*ss(Hl (^(pially 
over all ])ai*ts to tlu^ thickness of about 'I of an ineb 
in a life-si/A> bust. First compKdt^ filling in tin* front 
half of th(‘ mould: then do the sanu‘ Avitb tlH‘ back 
half, and till up level to the joints in both parts. avu'A' 
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cleanly, so that no clay overlaps the plaster edges 
and ]'>revents the nionld fitting np tightly. 

Before x'>i-T-tting the ba(*k piece on to the front and 
clo>ing np. both the edges of the clay which are to be 
brought together should be roughed or scotched, and 
a coating of the same clay made into a ** slip " of the 
consistency of thick cream should he t)asted on to 
these clay edges and into the scratches, then the back 
mould-x>iece put on and xJi’c\ssed tightly to the front 
piece, and the whole mould tied together with strong 
rope. Then, as far as possible, work the parts to- 
gether at the joints from the inside Avith your hands, 
and a little clay should be spread across with your 
lingers. A tool may serve to reach such parts as can- 
not be got at by your liands. When all the joints 
haAv^ been Avorked together, the aaIioIc should be left 
until the body of the clay has become sufficiently hard 
to supt)ort itself Avith the outer case and niould-t>ieces 
taken aAvay. Then stait by remoA ing th(‘ ]>ack t>iece 
and afterAA'ards tht‘ to]^) t>ortioii of the front case (if 
this has been made in tAVo i)ieces, Avhich is usual for 
extra safety), and the A arious t>ieces OA er the face will 
noAV be exposed, and should be remoA t'd one by ont% 
naturally the top one first, and so on do aaui wards 
until all pieces Avhich belong to this tt)]) ])ortion haA e 
been taken aAvay. Put these, as they ai-e taken otf. 
into their respectiAa^ places in tht* case. If you ar(‘ 
noAA' }>erftM*tly coiiAunced that th(‘ clay sqm^eze is of 
a sufficiently firm consistency to sut)])ort itself, you 
may rcanoA^e the final and bottom j)art of the ca^e, 
and aftei’Avards its niould-])iiH'(‘s one by one, (*oni- 
nuaicing as before from tlu‘ tot). With all tht‘st^ 
away, you may begin to do such A\'oi*k to the (‘lay as 
y(.>u Avisli ; clos(‘ u]) the joints by filling in as you 
would do Avhen putting together the t>i^'^*os in an 
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iiKxiol wliirli it inttMiJiMl tn iiro. hy u-iu!4 
clay ()t‘ a littlt- hanlta* con-.i'-toncy than tlio udrIoI. 
Tin-- only a]>])iie‘' to tilling' in joint'-, and not to i nodal - 
linu* OF ])UttiiD4’ clay on tlu‘ -^urt‘a(A\ In tlii- latt(*]* 
ca'^e the clay should l)o i-atlna- >oft<n* than tho body, 
a*- othoi‘wi'-e it niu-'t ^'ot ])rt‘--‘-t*d into, iii'-ttsad of 
hidng -.])i*aad ovtn*. tin* '^iirfaca. 

A littlo niodtdling onao* tlio '-url'aco at the pai't-- 
wdiia-o tha piaca-> cania tog(‘tliai‘ anmII ht* iRRA'-'-^ary, 
but tlii-' need mean mei-ely pa-^'-'inj^' the fin^uA*r over 
it : and it '-hould be t)ointed out that it* the --ui'fa(*e 
i> touched at all. whi(di i> almo-'t unavoidable in 
a '-queeze from a piece-mould, it should be woi'ked 
ti’ently all over. Avithout the modelliiiLt bein< 4 ' nece^- 
'-arily altertAl in the lea-^t deL»Tee. Thi-- i^ done for 
the j)uiq)(»e of j^ettin^;’ the A\'oi*k of an (Mpial colour 
tlu'ouiidiout Avhen fii'ed, foi* wh(a*e it ha^- been touch imI 
in one ]>lace aiul not in another it Avill AMuy in coIouil 
and a]>t>eai‘ a litth^ Avhiter in the part-- work(*d u])on. 
A little varit^ty hi tlu^ coloui- i-> a^re(‘abh‘. but you 
->hould avoid a ]>atchv at)]u‘arance. It you t)a'-> 
Lteutly all over it Avith your linger --lightly moi'-temal 
you Avill get it fairly eAuai in tint, but pi-actict^ alone 
aamU --ei‘vt‘ you in thi-- and teach you the dilfeiviit 
elfect-^ to bt^ ol)taiiK‘d by Avoi'king a litth‘ on the 
-urtcK-e at the la-^t moment, betoi-e leaAMiig tlu^ w oi*k 
to dry tor -^taidijig to tlu* kiln. 

It should be r(aiiembei*ed tiiat nothing <'an lx* done 
to change the form aft(‘r the Avork has onct* be<*ome 
terra-cotta, though mu<*h may lx* dom* in tlu* Avay 
ot changing the toiu*, alti*]*ing the colour, and im- 
]n*oA'i7ig tlx* (piality of siudace, fi’om the AA*iy dry 
an<l poroiR ap]x*aranc(* to a more agreeable etfi*ct. 

Tlu* tom* and tlx* di*v a])pearanci* ot a terra-('otta 
can be chajig(*d bv an apt)lication of stoiii’ine, or 
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bee'<\vax. aiid tui*[)tMitino iiiixcRl in the ])i*()]K)rtion 
of a pi(*ee of wax the ^ize of a walnut to a pint of 
turpentine. The wax sliould he cut up in thin 
wafers, put into a tin '-aiu^epan or gallipot, and 
dis'-olved slowly over a (jds Jrt ring. This being 
done, add the turpentine, and put again on the 
ring, with gas very low. Here the greate'^t care 
should be taken not to allow any of the tur})s 
to run down the >ides of the sauceiuin or to get 
to boiling heat, when it Avill throw over the side"- 
of sauce] )au ^onie of the contents, which are Jan- 
ffproushj infhnunuthJe, and almost inipos-.i])le to ex- 
tinguish. if once alight, until the Avhole i^ exhausted, 
be-^ides which serious personal injuiy may (\asily 
arise from this caustL Therefore the great t‘>t stress 
should be laid ut)on the im])oi-tanc<^ of only allowiiig 
the mixture to Avar in ju'^t to a ch^ar li(tuid of Avax 
and turjientine. A good method for h*sst‘iiing tlu‘ 
ilauger Avhen pretiaring this mixture is to place 
tile A'essel Avhich contains it into cinothei- and lai'ger 
one partially tilled AA'ith Avater. This Avater befoiv 
it reaches boiling-point A\'ill melt the wax sulHcieutly 
for u>e. A thin coat of this may then be painted 
AA'ith a brush all over the Avork. Avhich. if AA'armed. 
Avill receiA^e and absorb the AAax better and more 
readily than if the Avax AA^ere apjilied to a cold 
surface. Should it be found that the Avax dries 
in a whitish scum on the siu’face (d' the bust, it is 
a ])roof that tluM’e is too much Avax. in Avhich case 
it is neci^Nsary to thin it with nioi*e turpentiiUL 
although Avarniing th(‘ terra-cotta still more before 
a lire will cause the wax to dissolve and to be 
absorbed. 

After the bust has been ))ainti‘d Avith several coats 
of the Avax, it nuiA' be rubbed over Avith cot ton- wool ; 
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and w]i<*n it ([uitc^ ili'v. i.r. \\iu‘n tin* nioi^tnrt* ot' 
thc‘ wax lla'^ -^ullk in. a littl(‘ Fi‘t*iich chalk can l)t‘ 
applicnl with tin* cotton-^^'n(>l and (jiiickly !-nhh(‘d. 
Tlii*^ will ^-ivc additional })oli‘-h to the* -nrfact* if it 
i*- dn^ired. A further paintiiiL;' w ith the* wax may he 
at>i)lit*d at any fiituiT* time if thonu‘ht advi-«ahle. In 
'^ume iii'^tance-* a little* ])owdei* coloiii* may he* ])Ut 
with the Wcix and tm’])entine. ^\'hi(‘h will <e*rve* to 
change the colour a^ Avell a-- the (|uality of the 'sur- 
face of the hiu'ut clay. 

Another method for changing the* colour, making 
it darkei* or light ei‘. i*^ by Avoi’king u]) Avitli a t)ale‘tte 
knife '-ome ])OA\'dt*]' colour on a pah*tte*. or ])late*. with 
milk, until t*ve*ry ])ai*ticle of grit i*^ ground e)ut and 
it ha-^ the at)])e*ai'anc(* of a -^mooth t)a‘>te*. Pa->'- this 

through fine* muslin into a cii]> oi* ha-'in. thimiing it 
with moi‘e* milk, so that it may lind its way through 
the* musliii. When this done, add milk until the 
whole has the* consistency of something hetwee*u 
cream and milk. Then paint your bust o\^*r with 
the* mixture. It may he nece^saiy to give* the woi*k 
a second coat, Avhich should he a])]>lie*el by dabbing 
on with the* biaish iTithei* than ])ainting oi‘ s])re*aeling 
it. anel Avith A'ery little* of the* coloui’ing matteu* in 
your brush at any time. 

It may be found. Avlu'ii this coloui*ing has drie*d, 
that the* (*tfe*ct is a little* too e'e^ual all ove*r. but 
A’ari<‘ty can epiite* easily be* obtaine*d by mixing a 
little* ]>owd(*re*d white le*ad with some* of the* colouring 
matt(*i‘ that maA' be* le‘ft. This shoulel l)e* })asse‘d 
through the* muslin in the* same* way as be*fe)re‘. 

A little* of this lighte*r. and if de*sired almost white*, 
e*ole)ur can be* dragge*d e)\'er the* iiiost [>roje*e‘tiiig |)ai*ts 
\ e*ry lightly iind sparingly, and will aeld to the* a])pear- 
uuce b>' reason of the hejllows being left dtii*ker. 
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Milk not only to fix any (‘oloui’ed mat tor pnt 

on, bnt givo*-- tlio terra-cotta a fatter (|nality and 
a \e« poroii-^ etfect : besides wbicli it prevents the 
dirt from getting bcdow the surface and into the 
body, and such du'^t as falh on to the ‘Surface <-an 
be du>ted ofi: cj[uite easil}" oi’ wi^^ed with a damp 
sponge. 
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MODELLING IN RELIEF 

Modelling or eai-viiiy in uno of the ino'-t 

(lifiirult problems of pUi'-tic or ‘^’lyptic ai*t, and 
requires a long* roui*se of >tudy befort^ it ran be 
thoroughly under-<tood and nia'^tered. The fact is 
that, whilst relief model ling* is an art '^et down on 
certain principles, and one which can oidy be pi'operly 
worked on a faii*ly geiieridly i‘ecog’ni^ed scieiitilic 
basis, it is at the >ame time an art in which there is 
more ^.cope and freedom for the arti'-t to exhibit his 
sense of artistic feeling* th^in in a work in the round, 
which is more nearly a copy of actual natuiv, moulded, 
as it were, to the exact i)roportion in every ])art. and 
differing but little, if at all. in form from the actual, 
save ill treatment and feeling. 

Relief modelling is like elrawing on the Hat, and 
something more, wicli its pei*spective and other 
immense difficulties, beyond those which you only 
discover as your Avork progrt^sses. These di Hie ul ties 
are immeasurable: and nothing less than constant 
study of the best examples, as well as unremitting 
Xiractice in the art, can be of ust‘ to you. Rut I 
pur])ose pointing out ceitain primary j>i‘in(‘ipl(‘s that 
should be borne in mind, and that a\ ill ]>rovt^ of great 
service from the beginning an<l onwards in your 
elfoi’ts to overcome the more diHi<'ult a ml subtle 
problems. 
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Altliougli are sev(a*al treatments of rt‘Hef 

modelling or carving, it is usual to >peak of two 
only, namely. Bas^o (or Ba'x) and Alto (or Haut). But 
these have a very wide range, inasmuch as a has- 
relief work may be any tiling in projection from 
background to front r^urface — a quarter of an inch, 
or less, to six inches, or more — and in the same way 
the alto-relief may be an inch only, or it may lie two 
feet or more in its projection : therefore these tei‘nis 
Bas and Alto refer to the treatment rather than the 
actual x^i'^j^rtion of a work from the given ground 
or wall surface, for the design may be lifted to any 
distance from such a surface and yet be a bas-relief. 
It is, in truth, the pi'ojection of surface Avithin the 
contour or contours of any particular part Avliich 
determines to which order the relief belongs. 

Take, for exam})le, a model of the human face in 
profile. The highest or the greatest projt*ction, s^iy 
the cheek or temple bone, stands out from the out- 
lim^ of the nose, which may lie on the ground surface, 
veiy (‘onsiderably. almost as much, perhaps, as in 
the actual life. This, then, belongs to the alto-relief 
treatment. But if the outline of the face and fi‘ont 
of head be lifted^in short, the outline all i‘oimd be 
lifted— up from the ground to nearly the same t>ro- 
jection as the cheek-bone, and the depth of the 
hollows from the projections ])e less(uied by being 
filled in and r(‘duced to a minimum, the treat nuuit 
will then belong to the bas-i-elief ordei‘. and may. for 
all that, appear no less true in elfect. 

The tendeiicx in bas-relief modelling is to get all 
tin* hollows too deep and the ]>rojec*tions too high. 

An excellent method of obviating this is to take 
a piece of wood, practically a straiglit-edge. and draw 
it right over vour work, as though shaving oil* the 
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top surtar(‘ ot tin* ])ro jtM'tioii'- Fi;^. o2). Tln-« 

may hetttn* a('(‘oinpli-;li(nl it' a t*i‘am(‘\voi‘k ot' wood 
i-^ placed round tlu* woi'k. Tlii^ t*ramt‘work. wliicli 
should be equal ill lu*ii^ht to the Ltreat(‘'-t projection, 
serves as a I’l^^t for the >trai; 4 ht-(Ml^t*. and not only 
prevents the modelhn* ^ci*apinij: too mucli otV any 
paiticular [)art. hut dt‘terniin(‘^ tlu* hii;'he'-t [)roj(*ctin;^' 
part-* on tlu* front surface. Tlii-* i'- an important 
matt<*r to i‘ememht*r. ])articular]y if tlu* work ha-* 
to !)(* suhseqiu*ntly <*ai*i‘ied out in wood, mai'hh* or 
other -*tone. foi* the i*ea'-on that t*ithei‘ of the 
material mentioned will probably allow of only a 
certain projection of i*elic*f. In thi> ca-'i* you would 
know the thickne-*-* before bectinniiiLt tlu* clay niod(*l, 
and ^^'ork to it accordingly, in oiHh*r to come within 
thi-* mei.i'*^urenu*nt. 

When a I'elief ha'- bet*n built with -^uch a wood<_‘n 
framewoi’k around it. it is not -o likely to gt*t wi'ong 
in its ]>roje<‘tion. tlu* fi“amework -serving a'- a per- 
man(‘nt guide in the chiy -tage foi' the niea'-ur<.*nu‘nt 
of all -*idt*-> as well as for the pi*ojection from the 
gi’ouiid. 

I have often seen (j^uite good elfects obtained by the 
relief being drop})t*d Hat on its face upon the lloor. 
Of <-our'-(*, with a large work thi'- is not j)ract i(-abh*, 
but with a small one that has become lunq)y and 
(*xaggerat(*d in the highest [)roj(*cting })ai‘ts. such 
tri‘atnient has. so to sjK*ak, knock(‘d it into b(‘tt(*r 
and truer r(*lic*f. 

When a stud(*nt is about to b(*gin a bas-r(‘li<‘f 
lu* sliould first of all tlett*nniiu* iij)t>n tlu* proj(*ction 
from tlu* gi'ound, which lu* intends tlu* high(*st [>art 
to be. aiul tlu*n })rovide himst‘lf with a flat board 
with the franu*work of wood, as described above, 
fixed upon it, taking (*are, however, that the board 
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be made <o that it Mill not Avarp. Into thi^ fraine- 
M'ork tile clay 'should he ^jre^sed. The M ood will 
thus not only form a boundary line, hut, as I ^aid 
before, a limit for the i)rojections of the relief. It 
is advi>-ahle. Avlien filling in these boundary line'^ 
with clay, to di’ag across its >ui*face the .straight- 
edge, Mdiich. M’liiLt 1‘esting on either Avail. shoAVs 
Avheii and Avhere the clay bat is level. In this 
manner you Avill make sure of an t^qual thickness 
all oA'er (see Fig. 52). You liaAe iioaa^ Avhat might 
be termed a flat i^iece of clay. Avith a front sui*face 
Avhich Ave may i‘egard as the equiA^alent to a saAvn 
front surface of a piece of stone, out of Avhich a 
relief has to be cai’ved. You Avill begin now by 
drawing upon this clay surface in outline your design, 
or the 'Subject you may choose to copy. When this 
has been done fairly accui-ately. you aauII ^tart by 
cutting or scraping doAvn your backgi'ound and 
setting back such planes (see Fig. 52) as should he 
loAver in relief, gradually getting one plane behind, 
and lower than, the other, until you ha\ e the relative 
planes set back in the relief just as they appt'ar in 
the original. leaA ing the to^) or front siu’face to form 
the givatest projection, and the part AAhich is fur- 
thest aAvav from your line of sight in the original, 
the lowest in relief in your Avork. The dilferenee of 
projection from the front surf are to the i)art in 
lowest relief may he Aery little, peiFaps not more 
than half an inch, Avhereas in the original the dis- 
tance may be anything fi’om the nearest point to you 
to tlicit of the fartlu^st distance (set‘ Figs. 53 and 51). 

This, the lirst stage Avith Avhich I liaA'e dealt, has 
treated of the setting hack and relatiA'e position of 
the se\a*ral planes. The next thing to consider is 
the movement and change of projection from the 
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‘ground surface of the outlines, and the planes which 
o-ive a ceu'tain fulness on the surface, or body, into 
which fui’tlier detail will eventually be introduced : 
but the va lying outline and the projection of one 
part relatively to another is a most important matter 
to bear in mind, for when this is thoroughly well 
mastered, a I'elief can be quite beautiful and yet 
its surface in and between such outlines have scarcely 
any modtdling or foian. 

Indeed, the>e surfaces may be absolutely flat, as 
'^ome of our earliest examples show, or dauiciged, 
as ill the case of many famous antiques, to such 
an extent that everything is quite obliterated or 
laiblied away, whilst the outlines in all their com- 
[)leteness are beautifully preserved. 

It is the truth in the outlines of the relief works 
of Donatello which gives that great charm to the 
Master's work. The drawing and colour in the 
outline is only obtained by the correctness in relief 
of one part to another, expressed with tender tou(*h. 

All th€^ charm and the exquisite modelling and 
drawing on the surfat^es would count for little were 
it not for the purity of light and shade in the 
drawing which outlined them. 

I point this out to sliow that it is most impor- 
tant for the modelling student thoroughly to master 
drawing on the flat, always remembering that an 
outline is ever varying in its colour and direction 
or movement, ever losing itself behind, or coming 
in front of, another part : that it is at one time 
nearer to the eye than at another : that one muscle 
is crossing over another, and sometimes over and 
round the' body, and that they are not all hanging 
down the flgin*e like a lot of n)])es, which would give 
an equal proiection of outline throughout, and which. 
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if iiioclelled in rolief. would nu^an that tlie taitiro 
outline; to be a eoi'reet eo]>y. niu^t be an eijual di'>- 
tanee or lieiglit from the baekgi‘ound at e\ ery point. 

Imagine the monotony and oiaidity of '^uch a work, 
and the U'^ele^^ne^.s of the mo,st careful modelling on 
the j^urfaee within Mieh an outline I 

It must not, luAvever. be thought that in relief 
work drawing is contined to the outline only, for 
thei’e is much and vei*y important drawing required 
in the detail on the surfaces, even though in a very 
low relief this is quite subtle, so much so that it i> 
only to be seen when })laced in certain light A 
relief should be worked in tln^ light in Avhich it is 
intended ultimately to be seen, when this is possible, 
and N\'hen it Inc^ lieen de^^igned for some particular 
})lace and not done merely as a study for [iractice. 
Even in the latter case you should, when working 
ui;)on it. xdace it so as to get the light and shadow 
as you wish them; although it is advi'^a])le to change 
the ])Osition of your work from time to time, during 
progress, viewing the dilfereiit elfects under ditferent 
lights. 

It will be found that under one light, that whicli 
was li shadow has l)econie a light, and r/Vr versa : but 
tht‘ shifting t)f your work from one jilace to another, 
at dilferent times, will enable you to model sucli 
parts as could not be seen in the previous lighting. 
ntimat(‘ly you Avill get it liack to its original iilace 
and lighting, and discover how much I'emaiiiN to be 
done: and you Avill set to work upon it with nnn*li 
freshni‘'^s. getting Avith more freedom much that you 
haA^e been striAung after, oA'ercoming that staleness 
Avhich had dismayed you ])efore moA iiig into other 
lights - a fe(‘ling whii’hmust be got rid of at any cost, 
as it stultifies vour best efforts, dt ‘pressing and dis- 
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you, as tliougli some ])liglit bad fallen on 
the Avork in hand, making* it fiat, stale, and un]nY)fit- 
able, and filling the heart Avith distaste for the labour 
of the hands. But remove your Avork and see it 
under another and ehanged a spec* t, and it Avill pi’oAa^ 
an iiiA ariable cure : inspiration and enthusiasm Avill 
eoine tcj you afresh, and no longer Avill your labour 
seem in A'ain, or the Avork cold, dull, or uninspired. 
Or, should this not alter the state of your feelings, 
leave the AVork, go for a long Avalk, oi* AUsit some 
museum and get into the prt\sence of those* mighty 
examples of seulpture, deathless and beautiful through 
all ages. If these things are of no cIA ail to c*ure ye)u, 
go to bed, for no amount of time spent on a A\'ork 
on Avhieh you are not keen can produce any good 
result. 

Relief modelling is not like a Avork in the round, 
Avhere, by turning your model, you can get at any 
moment an entirely fresh AueAV to renew your en- 
thusiasm Avhc*n you have* become slack on one* view. 

Up to the present I liaAY* dealt more espec'ially 
Avith one kinel of relief, namely, a fairly high has- 
rc*lie*f, such as is shown in Fig. 54. Av]ie*i*e tlie })lane*s 
Avere cut doAvn anel AY*rv decided: but there is the 
very low relief, the high or alto I’elie^f. and the 
tre*atme‘nt ot* relie‘f Avhich is both liigli and lo\\\ as in 
e)ruame*ntal or elecoratiA^e work, all e)f Avhich i‘e*([uii*e 
a different methoel e>f treatment and cannot be cut 
de)wn in the manne*!* I haAe ex}>lained. but shoulel 
])e l)uilt, or me)de*lled u}). from the backgi*ound, 

Noav let us take the A^eiy low relief. This, Avhen 
sk(*tc*h('d in on the clay background, should gi'ow 
11 ]) very slowly, first by <*lay bc*ing spread in the 
re<[uired form oA’er the parts Avhic'h are to he in 
greatest t)rojection, and the groundwork being left 
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MODELLING IN RELIEF 


to -*oi‘ve t\>r the lowest parts, a^ .>hown in Fig\ 56, 
until you have your projection all put in fairly 
correctly. Then you may spread clay on the lowot 
parts. Fig. 57. and then proceed to tlie intermediate 
planes, leading up to the top or highest projections, 
Fig. 58. 

One important thing to be remembered is, that 
every part must be of some degree of relief from 
the ground, and relatively correct one part to the 
othei*. An error very fre(pient v ith students Avork- 
ing at low relief is, that they dig or cut into the 
liackground until one or other pai‘t i^ below the 
surface. In the finest examples of relief work this 
never occurs : and, for this reason, I am not sure 
that the student, in first beginning to do Ioav relief, 
would not do better modelling direct on a board 
or other firm surface for a background, instead of 
working on a soft clay slab, except that a clay 
model in low relief would dry and crack and then 
fall off. Indeed, the method is not t)ractical. al- 
though it is followed sometimes on a slate or a 
piece of glass, and iiiA^ariably Avith small AAork on 
a t)laster slab the surface of Avhicli has been (*oated 
Avitli soft-soap to stop its (piick suction and yet 
make it sutiiciently polished to cause the clay to 
adhere. In this latter (*ase the clay can be kept 
sidliciently moist if the back of the t)laster slab is 
sprinkled Avith Avater to keej) the model in good 
AVorki ng condition. 

Then again, many Aery low reliefs are Avorked 
in \\'ax on a board oi* planter slab; in the latter case 
this >lah, when (piite dry, is given tAvo or thrt‘e ('oats 
of French t)olish. so that the Avax Avill adhere to it. 
A ])i(*ce of glas^ or slate is sometimes used instead 
of the plaster slab. These substances having a 
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MODELLING IN RELIEF 


soint^what poli'-lied and nnii-poFou^ -^urtace, the pre- 
])aFati()U nieuti(jned te liold clay, wax. oi* ]>lasticine 
In not re<[uiivd. 

Wliiclievei* medium he ii^-ed. or whiidiever back- 
ground be worked upon, the method and principle 
<)t‘ very low relief modelling are almost the >ame, 
tlie rhief object being to get an agreeable arrange- 
ment f<jr the display of light and shadows, together 
with interesting shat)es alike in the work and on the 
ba('kground. 

Xo amount of b(‘autifully wrouglit detail can make 
a tine work, unless these qualities are in evidence. 
A 1 ‘elief. like almost every other form of art-AVork, 
should pi-imarily be beautiful at a first general aIcaa^ 
seen a'^ a Avhole : and beautiful detail should be 
found, on closer examination, AA'ithin this Avhole, 
iis an enrichment. AVhat little Aalue have the most 
costly stomps stq in an ugly shape, exce]>t their 
glitter? Any bits of common glass can be equally 
interesting in this respect. Thei-efore i‘elief Avork 
must be ivgarded, more or less, as a design, a 
beautiful aii'angement of a something— a head, a 
ligure, an animal, or piece of foliage— on a ba(*k- 
ground. The student Avill do Avell to bear this in 
mind, and he should e\er AueAV his work at a little 
distance away (and })articularly remember to keej) 
his, or hei*. nose otf the clay, as common a pi-actice 
as 1 know^ of — next to going to slee]^ OA^er it). 
Constantly ktH^])ing on tht^ move and getting back 
from your Avork keeps the mind aAvake, as Avell 
as the boily, and the faculty of c(jncent ration aliAe. 
It should be remembered that concentration is an 
important fa^'tor in the making of all gi’eat AVork, 
and tlu‘ student (‘xenasing this faculty as much as 
[)ossibh‘ is bound to devt*lo[) this [>ower. The stiulent 
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wlio allow-'- lii^ iiihid to run a-^tray on -i<h* 
w'lieii oiiga^^rd upon a ^(‘riou-^ w'ork, cannot po-^iUly 
1 )(* doing liiN l)(.‘-.t. It i'- tlici-('l‘ort‘ far foi* him 

to W'ork aloiUE or forgat that otluu*'- arc with liini. 
I dwadi 112)011 thcNC 2)oint'- at thi-^ nionuait [)arti<‘U- 
larly. though thay should hoiia'-tly aj)})ly to all tlia 
othar cha2>tar<. hut I laid that in low-raliaf niodtdling 
tluu’a is gtaim'ally so litth‘ w'ork that dot*- not rt*- 
quirt^ your mitira and undividiMl thouglit upon it. 
that no aarna-t studaut can alVord to ha\-t* hi- attt‘n- 
tioii tlivartad, or lii^ mind -at upt)n a ^ingla thought 
othar than that which i*^ diractly connactt*d with 
the w'ork ha i- aiigagad ution. In low' ralit*!' thart* 
is -o Jittla. avail from tlit^ vaiy haginiiing. that iloa- 
not call for your aiitira attantion. In ollu*!* foriii'^ 
of mod ailing t lit n't* ai't^ gaiiarally -onia 2)i*t*liminary 
'<tagas hafora tlit^ actual modaliing hagiiis : ami oftan- 
tinias lahoidou- w'oi*k ha- to lia dona in gat ting u^) tha 
ariuaturt*. and in tin* t*arly ^-tagt*-< of huilding iq) 
and fixing [loint'^. wdiicli can ht* dona more or It*-- 
machanically. Xaadla.-- to ''^ay, it must he i*ainam- 
harad that thasa matter- ratiuira great cart* ami 
attantion. ])ut iit)t the same '^t*rioii- coiicanti’at ion 
a- w't)rking in lt>w' relief, wdiaii frt)m tin* iir-t tha 
a*arlia-t toutdit*'^ inay ht* almt)-t linal. anti it m>l -t). 
may ha* of value*, and a*ach piece* put tju, or tait off, 
tjf st>mt* datinitt* j^ui’po-^e*. 

Of re*lie*f w't>rk. gt*m*i*ally -[leaking, it ma\' he -ai<l 
that it i- nt)t until yt)u begin a w'ork in tin* altt) (or 
high relief) that any -tructure* othar than a l)t)artl 
i^ ra([uirt‘d: hut in a higli ralit*t* of any -i/t* at all a 
great deal t)f tiiiu* ha*< t)ftan to he given u]) to 
ari’anging tha aiiiiaturt* and frann*w'ork u])t)ii w hicli 
tt) laiiltl your t-lay. Thi--; often ticcupit*-; tlav^ of work 
and us(*s up an ahundaiica of lead t)r comi)o piping, 
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Wood, and '-onn^tlnio^ iron rod'> twi'^ted or bout in 
tlu‘ vai‘iou'> -'ba[)t‘‘- no(‘(‘^-«ary. 

I do not pi‘opO'-t‘ liero to in>tru(*t the student in 
work on a very large >cale. but rather to eontine 
niy^tdt* to “-i/es such as can reasonably be worked 
undt‘r ordinary conditions. >ay as a maximum >ome 
o or 0 I'et-t sqiiariL quit(‘ large enougli for the most 
ambition's ^tudent. It is not ^ize that counts, hut 
quality. 

We will >u})po'-(.‘ that a studtuit wishes to model a 
high ivlief of any >ize within these dimensions, and 
''ay. for in^tance. of a figure subject such as shoAvn in 
Fig. 50. He would require to liuild up an arma- 
ture of the kind shown in Fig. GO, that is. supposing 
it to ])e a copy of >omething. or of a smaller model 
of iiii original de>ign (which he has (‘ai*efully premia red 
and built upon a similar, if lighter and smaller, 
armature before venturing upon the larger or more 
ambitious size). Then he will fir>t have* to ]>rovide 
him''tdf with a well-made board, with strong battens 
nailed or siavwed at the hack t<> x>i*^vent its warping, 
and lix tht‘ whole u^) as lu^arly vertical as possihle. 
This donte he must next b(‘giii to lix on (with nails) 
hi> U‘ad or compo pi])iiig in such places and directions, 
and bent to such shapes, as required. " r>utterllii‘s 
will also have to be hung from the woodtm background. 
Tliesi*, as well as tlu‘ lead ])iping. are more esp(‘cially 
ad\ i''able wluai you are enlai*ging a work of your 
own design, because of the fa(‘t that you will in- 
variably lind that your work, when enlarged, does 
not give you quite the same elfect or satisfaction as 
it did in the smaller or original model, and thus 
the (Vise with which the lead piping and the *‘hutter- 
llies*' can he hammered in or jnilled out, or moved 
in any directioii, is most advantageou'-, whereas 
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Fig. LIX 

Maternity 

One of tlie bronze panels on the Queen Victoria Memorial 
erected at Nottiiiirliam, ^ 

By the Author 



ll will 1 m‘ iioticeil that a ca^c-work of wood iii.ido, upon wliicli to 
Imihl the tiaure ; hy thi^ ineau' the flay model will he murli liirhter. 
Additional * * hutterilies ” and pieces of wood ^hould he attached to the 
lead piping. 
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much (liiliculty would hr rccu-Ioiird ])y th(‘ u^r ot a 
pliahl(‘ ]uatrrial. 'should a <'hanu<“ ht* d(‘>-ii‘rd or 
iKM-t^'^'-ary, 

I liavr *said that a i‘c‘lirt‘ U})()U which you ari^ at 
w'oi'k ■'should always -^taml (piitt‘ \u*rt i(‘ally. rid-* 
i> t‘Xtrriurly important. t*xct‘pt in ^ucli a ca^'t* a*- 
Avlitm thr w'ork i< to occu])y idtiinatrly. aiul i'^ dr- 
for, any iio^itioii other than \uu‘tical — a ^lojx*. 
or tilt foiwvai'd — wdum it should bt‘ worked. tai* a^ 
po*-sihh‘. at the apt)ointed any’le'>. 

When the AV(_>oden “-trin-ture and the arniaturi^ foi* 
tilt* lar^’i^ w'oi'k ar(‘ coinjilete and <-ai‘efully >t‘t u}>. 
and eaidi ■■ huttiu'lly ** becir> it-- coi‘i‘tH;t ladative 
tion. then the w'oi'k of buildini^* uj) the elay be^dn*-. 
and t>‘hnt'^ ai’e taktai {Fvj;. 01). 

In liigh-relief W'ork it i'- nece-^'^arv to i*enieniber 
from the lir-^t that idchnes-, and fulne-^-' of (piality 
in the lii^dit'- and 'shadow' aix* ini[)ortant matter^ for 
con-*id(U’ation. Well-rounded foi’iii:^ i*ather than Hat. 
play <-)f lintN and conti’UNt of ])lan(^^ are qualities 
wdiiidi tell b(N'-t. cind subtleties- ai‘e of le^-< valut^ than 
in the Iowan* relied*. Tht‘ alto- re lief i'> U'-ually a work 
d(jne to be seen fi'oni a L;'i*eater tlistance than the 
ba^^-l•elief, and thiis-^ the elft‘ct slioidd be in ew'ei*y way 
stroni^er. so that it may ■* tedl.” 

lli<4’h i-eliid*. it* to Ix^ ])laced in or on a building; at 
any ^ua*at heii;dit, renjuires a j^n-eat amount <d' thou;4’ht 
in arran<4’tnuent as wadi as in exeM-ution. for it is the 
conunoiu‘st thiinj;' iniajj^inabh' to lind what ma\^ have 
l(jok(‘d quite an (df(*(-ti\'e and tiiu^ wa)rk in the* studio 
utterly cdianged in ap]>e‘arance*. and all its ([ualitie*s 
lost, when ])laced in its allotteal ])ositi()n. The kneos 
of a seatexl ii^ure may be so arranL;e‘d as to cut olf 
the Nvhole of the* up])e‘r part of the* liL^au'e and le‘ave‘ 
but a shat)e*less mass to the* obse‘rver fi’oni below'; 
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a^L^ain. a or otlior attrihut(‘ may ho workoJ 

with tlu^ '^ame i‘o--iilt. For thi‘< I'l'a-^oii tlu* -'tialont 
should for ovor (duriuj^’ tlu* I)ro;4‘ro‘^'^ ) ht* looking' up 
at hi.> work from au aii^'lo a*^ iioar a> pO'--«ihlo liko 
the one from whicli tla^ work will ho A\'heii 

placed in its position, Thi-^ applies particularly to 
work designed for a special purpose and po'^ition. I 
would point out that, in modelling a figure '^eatod 
(front view) to he placed high up. it i'^ advisable to 
let the figure be seated much higher, and th<‘ legs 
at a much greater slope down fi'om the body to the 
kiiee^, than you would if the same figure wei'e done 
to be seen at a lower plane oi* level. And avoid the 
extremitie-i, the arms or other parts, to tirojet’t in 
such a manner as to cut oif or hide from view the 
he^ld or features or such parts as you may wish to 
be seen. In short, let all your elforts be of some 
avail, whei'evei' placed and by whomsoever seen, if 
they are worthy of you, and waste them nut on the 
desert air. 
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CHAPTER X 


MODELLING FOR BRONZE, ETC. 

Thk mo'^t permanent material wliieli ran be used 
for modelled works of art is probably l^ronze, as it 
resists the destructive inlluences of adverse tempera- 
ture, as well as the natural decay to which less 
concrete subset ances are subjected : as witness those 
works of great antic|uity Avhich in a most marvel- 
lous ma liner have remained to us through countless 
ages, and are to-day as iierfect, in some notable 
examples, as when they came fresh from the creative 
hand of the artist thousands of years ago. 

The material, whether clay, plaster, wax. plastic-ine, 
or })hlstiqut^ in which one may work for sidisequent 
casting in bronze, matters little in most cases. But. 
I do say, it is a distinct advantage to use sm’h 
material as most nearly approaches the colour or 
tone of bronze, for it will be obviou-^i to the most 
inexpei*ienced that the change in the effect of a 
modtd worked in white, even to the lightest colour 
in bi-onze. must be considerable ; and such a trans- 
formation would, at least, be surprising and, in a 
number of instances, more than likely a disappoint- 
ment. For this reason, plaster, i)eing white, is the 
least de^imble material of all for modelling a piece 
of sculpture which is to be ultimately <'ast in bronze. 
Although it i^ quite possible that eitlua- clay, wax, 
or plasticine may be white, or neai'ly so. they are 
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a u'rneral rii]<* ot* a iniich dai'ktT and nna-t* 

nt'arly a])])roxiniatn tin* colour ot' l)i’on/c; l)c^id(‘^ 
Avln^di. tlu‘ nioi^turn ot* tlu* (day and the oiliiu*--' 
of tlu* Avax or ])la‘-ti(dn<* inakt* tin* niodcd cat<di 
•-troiu^iu* and bid^dittu* liiitk liudit^. wdiik* darkt'ninu’ 
tlu* •^liaaloAV''. -'() that tin* t*th*ct nion* in*arly rt*'«(‘inhl(‘'' 
that of hi-onzc*. 

A AA'ork iiit(*ndt*d foi* hronz(* calU tor. and allow-- 
of, a trt‘a.tnicnt (jiiitt* ditft*r(‘nt to that ot an\' otln*r 
material; and tlii-* -'hould he horiu* in mind all 
through the Avoi'king. Tin- tr(*atnu‘nt i- ([uite tlu* 
opt)0>^itt* to that of --tone, in t'a*neral a^- well a-^ in 
d(*taih 

Work treated A\'ith eAa*n uidimited treciie-- can h(* 
re})roduced or ca^^t. in metal. A\'ithout lo-'ing it'> etlect, 
or becoming ^o thin and fi'agile a-- to g(*t ea--ily 
hroktm : nor need one tt*ar that it may ev(*n he 
damag(*d hy handling. A figiii'e in hroii/c*. ot lu‘roie 
-'iz<‘. in tlu* action of flying through tin* aii' oi* -oai*- 
ing to tlu* ■-ki(*'-^. (‘ven with aii ahiindaiua* of out- 
>tret(died dra[)(*i*y. may ha\'t* hut tlu* tot*-^ ot one toot 
toiudiing the ground to sut)poi-t it. and y(*t look 
t)erf{*ctly -^ati* and ea<y. Were the figun* tr(*at(‘(l in 
tlu* ^anu* Avay in aiiA^ otlu*r matc'i’ial than metal, 
it Avoidd appear, and indeed would h(*, wu'ong. It 
woidd (‘onvey tlu* un])lea'';ant idt*a of htdng un'>at(‘, 
(.*\'eu though it r(*niain(*d --tanding ut> a >uflieient 
h*ngth ot time to lx* look(*d upon and critici-ied. 

In mo(h*lling foi* bronze or any otiu'r nu‘tal, then* 
iivv f(‘W limitation and many advantagA*^, for almost 
anything can he doiu* hy tlu* dilV(‘rent pi'oci *'-'>(*'- of 
hronz(* (‘U'-ting : and a work which look--: wa* 11 in tlu* 
A'ai'ion stages ot [)iA>gr(‘ss will g(*n(‘rall\' look lx‘tter 
Avlu*n ca'-t in hroir/a* (that i"^. ot courst*. it it is w<n‘k(*d 
for metal). By this, it should he reim‘mh(ut*d. is 
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Fig. LXII 

A FlliUKK DEiSIGNED EXPEESSLY FOK BrOXZE, AVHEEE IT 
IVILL BE XOTICED THAT THE IJIJIEXSE MaSS ABOVE IS 
SUPPORTED 0>’Ly BY THE TOES 

From the statue by the Author. 
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Fig. LXIII 

The .'=;AArE Ftoere stioavn tx Proftee 

Tlie ^tiuU'iit Will easily re<‘n<rtii^e the ansuitahility of this wnrk for 
inarhle or other stone. 
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iiieaiit that a >ketrli in clay, or a work only finished 
in ]>arts and the remainder (luite I’ougli. will gain hy 
being converttHl into that more durable material: 
f(H‘ bronze in it'^elf is quite beautitiil with its varying 
patina, more e>i)ecially if pi'oper care is taken of it. 
and if it i< not left in the hand'< of the town 
autlK)ritie-.. who receive perhaps a statiu* on hehalf 
of many *“ sulj'-cribers,*' and from that moment cease 
to take any further notice of it. save perchaiu’e to 
Wci--h it down once diu'ing their term of office. Then, 
ala«> ! it i^ left to grow coated over with mud and 
smoky grime, as though it Avere of no more ai*tistic 
value than a chimney-stack : and then, what ha})t)ens V 
The ])eople criticise this mournful and forloi‘n-look- 
ing oliject hy calling it nasty names, when tlu‘ ex- 
penditure of a few pounds a year would reveal to 
them a fine piece of art. t)erluips a iiolily inspirt*d and 
admiral )ly exe<*uted masterpiece. 

I merely point this out because I Avi'-h it to he 
knoAvn that a 1)i'oiize. be it small or hirge, requires 
care and attention, and if these are giA'eu its fini‘ 
(pialities. so far as the metal goes, are quiti* likely to 
go oil increasing. Time tells a beautiful tale on it, 
and in this respect it has a distinct adAantage over 
stone. 

In modelling for lironze you may be A ery exact as 
regards the imitation of ditferent textures or siiv- 
fact‘s, >uch as those found in drajiei'y or the hair. 
Mort‘oA tn*. yuu can kee]) your details much nearer 
the scale of the original. Lor instance, such things 
as draperies standing aAvay from the ligurc‘ or main 
body, or hair, can be made much thiniu'r: Avings, 
tloAvej-s. and acces^orie'^ of all kinds can be kejit much 
nearia* to the delicate pro[K)rtions of natui’c* than 
Avould be possible in marble carving — so thiiq indeed, 
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that tla^y woulil ht* dioeo thou lik(‘ly t<> hrt‘ak in 
their ])la^tor ^ta^o. /.c. wluai hoin^a* inouMtMl or ca-*! 
into |)la'>tei‘. althoug-li in thi^ lattia* (■a-«c‘ litth‘ liarui 
iiuiy he done. Such hiT‘aka;a‘e^ can i)(* (vi'-ily nuarled, 
or made up. before the work j^oes to tla^ foiuuhw. 
where lo'^t oi* daiiuiped ])ai‘t'> may ajj:aiu hr IoucIumI 
n\) or finished off*. It i'^ even pos-.ible to make 
additions t<') the niodtd in its wax state. 

These remai-ks apply t(^ work that is heinp; ca^'t 
into bronze not by the sand ])roce^s. hut by the (\‘rr- 
prnhfr method, wliicli j>rocess to he r(‘L{ardt‘d very 
highly, pai'tienlarly foi* inti*ieate Avorks of not too 
lai'ge proportions, Avhicli ai*e to haAX" small ^ai'ce^ 
projecting fi'om the main body of the AVoi*k : hecanst‘ 
much may he done, if it is necessary, in tht' hnal 
stage, eitluu’ at the foundiy or at your own studio, 
hef(.)re the Avoi'k actually ai)pears in metal. TTu‘ par- 
tic ulcir Avax Used by the founder in the process is of 
quite a dilferent kind and consistency fi*oni ordinary 
modelling wax. and is not easily manipulated without 
some little ]>ractice. 

At this ^tage of the Avork, this material enables 
you to do many things Avhich would be (‘xtivnH*ly 
difticult, if not impos>ible. in clay. It is therefoi*e 
advisabh^ and important for tin' stinhait to practise 
Avorking in fonndei**s wax, so as to hr abh‘ to 
mani]>ulate it wluai the o<*casion aris{‘s. Whilst 
advantag(‘ may b(' takiai of th('s(‘ ])os>^ibiliti<.‘s. it is 
far from wist' to ])lac(' too much rt'lianct' upon 
alterations Avhi<*h can be t'lft*ct(‘d in tht‘ last stagt'; 
ami it is fatal to leavt* any ex[)t'rimentalising until 
thtai. 

lT*oi)tn'ly speaking, the hnal stagt* should bt' looktal 
u[)(m as a last opportunity for re[>lacing oj* touching 
up only that which mav have got lost or danuna'd 
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after tlie inotlel ha< left your studio. If the ^ight 
of your work in a new material should happen to 
sugg^'-nt to you the advisability of ceitain slight 
ehangH‘s. tluai thi^ i*- a different matter, and you 
may indulge in an (‘Xj)eriment. 

l^arts of the woi*k may require sliai’pening. tlu* 
detail appearing somewhat less nuu’ked than in the 
oi'iginal model: l)Ut this may be in appearanee only, 
and is tieeuunted for by the dark colour of the wax 
which generally used by the founder. Xo great 
amount of scraping down or cutting aA\ ay can be 
done, for it must be remembered that this wax is 
only ea>t to the thickness of about a quarter of an 
inch, or less, in a figure of half life-size proportions ; 
and this thickness represents the thickness the metal 
casting will be. It will be recognised that a work 
in wax of such thickness will naturally be very light, 
and not only breakable, but liable^ to wai'p, sink, or 
changi^ its attitude by falling over to one or the 
other --ide, or a little to back or fi\)nt, unless it be 
kept in so cool a place that the wax remains hard 
enough to be in a brittle state, and quite linn enough 
to support itself. To keep it in this state of rigidity 
in hot weather, or in a hot room, is ([uite impossible. 
It is therefore be'-t. at ^uch times, to let the founder 
follow Avhat is usually his (*ustom under sucli con- 
<litions of high tem])erature : which generally is, 
to fill in th(‘ (‘ore with his sand compo-^ition. which 
must (‘vtaitually be done in any cast^ before the 
(*asting, or tlu‘ cast, if taktai without such lilling 
from a work in tlu‘ round, would b(' solid. That 
of coip’st\ would m‘ver d<_). for obvious ri'a'^ons. 

Tile best means of working on the model, when 
it is in the founder's wax, is to keep by your side 
a lit; lit (‘d candle, and occasionallv to ijut the steel 
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tool yon may l)o into tlu* (laiiio. makinii' it 

-;nflioi(*ntly warm jn-^t to im^lt oi‘ -'ofttoi tin* ‘'Urta<*(^ 
when* it i*- tonduHl. Xo mattia* liow ^-ood tlio wax 
{♦a'>t may bo. tlan'C i-- alway-- tlu‘ -'Oam -*howin,u’ tlio 
joint of tho moiild-^ from wliidi it ha'- boon taktm. 
Tlii'< mn^t bo I’omovtMl. if p()--'-i])U‘, by tlu^ arti'^t 
liim<(db and not loft to tho foundor or, wor^o 
'-till, to om* of lii-; a'-'-i'-tant-'. 

It is a great advantago in tlu^ casting of bron/o 
by tin" I n‘-p(‘ rdm^ ])i*ooi‘'-'- that, ''^bonld yon dc'-iro 
at a lator --tago to do '^onietliing moi“o. it can Ik" 
done*: and anothor and ]>orliat)'- grtRitor advantago 
of tlii*^ t>ro(‘os-, ovoi‘ --and. i">t)t"cially in tlu" oa-o of 
a work in tlio round, that thoro i^ no ontting nt) 
of the oi'iginal modol into many and snbso- 

(pient jointing or bi‘a<*ing togothor. Xo matter how 
intricate or nndorent tho work may be. it i*- (jiiite 
[)o-'>-iblt" to mould it. and then to ca-^t it into bi-onzo. 
in one comtiloto whok". More o'-ptH*ially i'- thi^- d(.>no 
ill ("Very c\‘ne where the work i-^ oxocntod on a >mall 
'-rale. 

When tin* woi*k. eitlnn* on tin* Hat. in ivliot*. or in 
tin* 1‘onnd, i-^ of hei'oii* sizi*, or ev(*n largt*r. or when 
it i-> very '<ini]>l(* in tr(*atnn*nt and without much 
-^mall nndorciUting, thou, but tor tin* tact tliat it 
ilo(*s not pass through anotln‘r stagi* which ])(‘rmit> 
your working n])on it lx* tore tho final ca'-ting, tin* 
sand t)roc(*ss has its advantag(*s over that ot tin* 

Io‘-t w'ax. ' 

In modelling for bron/o, it mii^t lx* r<*nn‘nilx‘r(*d 
that though anything may lx* t i-an'-tornn‘d into 
metal, artistif* con-^i(k*ration'- impos(‘ strict limita- 
tion'-. I nn*ntion this in oi‘d(*r to jioint out that 
although tin* t)i’ocess allow's of much gi‘oat(*r fi'oo- 
doni in tho treatnn*nt of mod(*lling, it '-hould not 
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he ahu«-e<l to the point of coar^eneNS. (atrele'^-^iiess, 
or raj^t^’ediies^ in \voi‘knian'^lii]). 

Au‘ain. (‘Xtravai^’anee in attitude, movement, and 
treatment of detail. a> w'ell a> of masse>. i^ an eiTor 
into wiiicli one can easily fall in working* for metal, 
hut one which 'should he nio^t carefully avoided, 
otherwi.>e your woi‘k will look *’ noisy." cheap, and 
revtle'^s — fault*- far too common in many W(Ji*ks in 
hronze, and e>])ecially noticeable in the work-^ of 
some foreig’ii seul])t(n-s. The grotesque ha^ its un- 
d(>uhted place in sculptural art. as in any other, as 
witnes*. tile leei* of a Bacclms. the dlahle)‘le of a satyi*, 
the horrid grin on the lips of a demon: but true art, 
no matter in what material, and no matter what 
subject, should l)e peaceful and not disturbing. The 
abnoi*mal in art is usually the abominable, and. for 
tile mo->t ])art. i*- only sought and practised by those 
w hose chief desire ^eems to lie to shock decent sus- 
ceptihilities, and to enjoy the brief and scandalous 
notoriety produced by their works. 

Th(‘ w ildt^st. fiercest animal, no matter ho^v realisti- 
cally treated, -^hould not inspiiv the beholder Avith 
feai* or terror, so that he Avould fly from it, but, as 
an example of the ]>ower of art, should fix for eA'er 
the ‘-avage lieauty. tlu^ strength and the ferocity, 
Avhich in-^pir(Ml tlu^ artist to its exeinj)lification. 

(h‘iu‘raily sp(x*iking. in modelling for bronze it 
should b(^ remembeiTRl that a broken surfact' re- 
])i*oduct^s better than one closed, ov w hat is termed 
“tight" or “close," for tht' reason that it collects 
a gr(‘at(‘i‘ wuritTy of colour in tht' metal, and kee])s 
dowui. or biTxak-^, Avliat Avould ]>robably be a more 
]>olishi*d or marl>le like surface* Avitli a numbei' of 
unduly larg(‘ ]>atch(^s of liigh liglit"* : although this 
rtmiai’k does not hold good if a work be finished 
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as a master would it, 4u)wn l>y tlu‘ 

wonderful bronzes of the Jai)aiit‘^(s Yt‘t in th(‘ 
ease of the JapaiieNe bronze-, it will lx* found that 
the ])lain or smootlier -uilaees are l)UT rar^dy lari^'o 
in size, and are frequently in juxtapo-ition luon* 
broken parts. 

In short, it will clearly be -eeii that the hainniered 
or beaten -urfaee of metal i- di-tinetly more inttax*-!- 
ing* than the (piality which i- found on the -urfaee 
of an object turned on a lathe, in the -amt‘ mateiaal. 

Nothing can be more un-atisfactory or unliki‘ any- 
thing in natiire than the tight -urfaee- on the ehea}> 
statuette.- in bronze, Avhich are to be -een in the 
windows of our ordinary -hop- where they -ell any- 
thing but art products, and whieh are the delight 
of the uneducated lower iiiiddle cla-ses. who love 
“ oi‘naments.“ 

So uninteresting are tlie-e p-eudo-l)ronzt‘ armnge- 
m^aits a- to suggest that only a lathe, and good 
sandpa])er afterwards, could have ])rod\ict‘d -uch 
cold. unsym])athetic stuff. Limbs and bcxlie- alike 
-how no -uggt^-tion of the modelUa-'s •>urfa<-t‘ work. 
techniqTie. or mani])ulation — if. iiideeii. tlu*i-(^ evei’ 
was any -uch -ugge-tion when it left his hands. 
And tin- in the faci» of the fact that it i- oni' of 
the hug(‘ advantages of having a work in nu‘tal. 
that the minutest im])rint- of the linger- can be 
i*ej)roduced as sharp as in tlu^ original. 

All the-e minutije havt‘ a value on tlu‘ -urface of 
the im^tal. and the student will do well to study 
(|Uality of -urfacc*- wlum modelling a work l*or l>iM>nz(‘. 
and to leaiai how to makt‘ such surhuM^s intt‘n‘sting. 
ri<-h, and fret^ from monotony. Large, empty, or t)lain 
]>i(‘ces ar(' not of* as much value in metal as they may 
lx* in marble or other -tom*. In bronzi*. a pioct* of 
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(li‘ai)ery may be as fliekery or fia'^liy as the tongue 
of a sei*t)eiit ai)])ears, and yet look well : but not so 
in marble. There ai*e some things which are dis- 
tinctly suitable for execution in nietab but are im- 
possible or bad in other materials, and vice rer.sd. 
And therefore it should be the purpose of everybody 
practising the ai't of modelling, or s<‘uli)tui*e, to 
acquaint himself with these differences ; for often 
does a work lose much of its artistic value fi*om 
being eitlier improperly considered during its crea- 
tion, or from being i*eproduced in the material for 
which it is least suitable. Experience teaches much ; 
but close observation and the study of the good ex- 
amples in our museums and galleries Avill help, surely 
and speedily, to teach the treatment and surfaces 
whitdi are of use. and the qualities to be obtained in 
metal. 

Contrast these with the effects obtained by appro- 
[)i'iate trecitment (ff marble or otlier stone. Compare 
their values, not only in the mass, but in detail : and 
you will, by ex])erience, aiTive at tlu^ relative values 
of all materials. 

Again, by bronzing, or tinting bronze colour (in a 
way point(‘d out to you in another chapter), one oi' 
more of your studies, you will learn to knovv\ approxi- 
mately. the particular parts that suggest themselves 
as being i-iglit for metal ; and you may further ex- 
jjerinient on such parts as seem wrong, and colovir 
or bronze ov^er those parts again, to see if they hav e 
])eco7n(‘ more nearly nuqallic in ehai‘ii<*t(‘r or work- 
manship. 

Such experimenting i>; often a most valuable obje('t 
lesson, and practi(*ally iudis])eiisable, wdien it is pro- 
posed to cast the Av ork in bronze. But in the latter 
case such t*x[)c»riments are Ix'-^t made on an extra cast 
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of the same work m pL*Hter. If you iiave none by 
you, it is quite worth the ^li^Li’ht extra exptm^e to 
have a second ca^t made in pla^^ter for this purpose, 
if the work he worth casting into th(^ actual metal. 

THE P1100ES>S OF CASTING INTO BRONZE BY 
THE riRE-PERDUE METHOD 

The Cire-penhte or lost wax process of casting in 
hronzi^ is tht‘ oiu' which Avas }>ractistHl by Ikaiviaiuto 
Cellini and his contemporaries Avhen they AviMied to 
rejAroduce their models in metal, and there is no 
doubt ill my mind but that this method, so much 
adoxAted by the Italians, and called by them Cera 
perdiita, is the best means of coiiAanTing into bronze 
a model Avhich has many inti*i(*acies and much under- 
cutting. or a AAaArk Avhich has five pieces — /.c. xiieces 
standing out or UAvay fi-om a body oi‘ mass, though 
attached to it. But AA'hether it is as good a uuahod 
as the sand process for large aarti'E. depends to a a ery 
great wxtent upon the ai*rangein(nit and triRitnuait of 
the subject to be cast. 

For hei-oic and colossal AAM)i*k Avhich has not an 
abundance of undercutting, free ])itH-es, or intri<*ate 
detail, the sand [n-ocess cannot aa cII lye -^uiqias-.ad. 

To obtain a bi*onze by the i'i re-perdae process, you 
must supply tin* foumha’ AAuth a co[)y in plastin* of 
the work to he cast, though iu soun^ in>tanct^s tlu* 
(lay model, aft in* it has beconu* ^titf or tirm in con- 
sistence. A\ ill sei‘\ : but tluuT' is aKvays a ri-^k in '-.(aid- 
ing to the foundry a clay model. Avhich is. a^ you Avill 
know, so very fragilt^ that your original may (xultt* 
easily get brokiai, delicate 

s em i - d e t a c h e d jA a i A s . 

With a Avork Avhich is not moi-e than two or thriv 
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tV^et ill and width, and oin^ wliidi ([iiite 

'-ini])](‘ in arrani;'ainnnt and t iHsatinaiit. oi* with ti 
^iin})ly traate‘d >\'()rk in r(*li(‘h and wluan* it i*- n<M•^*'^- 
*-ary to ‘-a^■e tin* t^xtra outlay of a pound or two 
for (ai^-tiiiL;' into pla^-tor. rht^ founder ^\■ill with fair 
'-afoty nuikr hi-^ model direct from tin* clay. 

In any ca^e. the work, he it eitlu*r in (daN' or })la^ter. 
i-^ y‘i\'en in the lii*'->t iii'-tain’e a coatin;4' or two of 
''heilac (French puli-^h) hy the founder: he then ])ro- 
ceed< to make a ^'elatine mould over it (in the '-anie 
way as de-«crihed in tlie clia])tt*i‘ on Gelatine Moithh 
ing-). except where the work i^ of lai’^^'e ])i’o]>ortion : 
tlien a plu'^ter piece-mould i^ made, A wax cU'-ting* 
i-i taken from thi'^ mould, of the thickne'^> which the 
bronze cast will be when it is made, >uch thickness 
vaiyinp; accordinc^ to the >ize of the work. In a life- 
-'ize figure it would be >onn*thing about | of an inch, 
oi* a little moi’e. throughout. 

Rt*fore the wax ca'-ting i.'«^ removed from the mould, 
tin* founder fills it with a -special compo>ition of brick 
du'-^t cl ml plaster, made to a jici^te con-'istency Avith 
w^atei* : this forni'' the mould, -^o to '^peak. of the 
inside of the wax. and is called the "i-oi’e": it also 
serves to supiioit the wax cast Avheii it is taken from 
the mould, and aFo ]>revents it from twisting or 
changing in any A\'ay from tin* (‘fleet of lu‘at. as it 
would be liable to do in liot wi^atlier. 

WInm tin* bi‘ick-dust comjiosition lias hi‘come 
sutfici(‘ntly stg. tin* outside* mould is takeai away to 
(‘xpo^(‘ the wax casting: to this ca'^ting sonn* touch- 
ing u]) may ]K‘rhaps lx* nec(*ssarv, and this by tin* 
scui])tor hims(*lf : and if it lx* a woi'k in the round, 
tin* s(*ams, fornn*d by and wln‘r(* tin* iiioukhpieces 
come together, will nxpiire to be* ivmoved. 

The founder next arranges his pins, ducts, air-jets, 
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and runner''. The ]>in-S are little stirk-« or straws ot‘ 
iron (their thickne'''^ and len<j;th vai'viug* aoeordiiiL;’ 
to th(‘ >izt‘ of the \voi*k). and are used fur pa^^iie^ 
throiii^’h the wax at diffta’ent point and into the 
<-onipo''ition eor(‘. thc‘ eiKL being left to ]>rojeet a 
litth‘ way out'>idi‘ the front wax 'surface, so that th€w 
will hc‘ tanhedded in the eoinpo^iticni hriek-du'-t 
eovering when thi-N is t)Ut on the out^'ide surface of 
the work. The t)urpO'^e of tht^se t)in> is to hold the 
in>ide couiposition or core and outride c(_)nipo''ition 
nioiild in their prot)er relative places oi‘ ])o;>iti<')n?^ 
when the wax has been melted out. as explaiiRnl a 
little latei*. Without the^e pin?, the core could, when 
the wax is removed, easily tumble over to the sides 
of the (Uiter mould, and yo\ir bronze, when ca->t, 
might have no thickness at all in some parts, and 
too much in other places. 

The ducts are straws or pins, so to ^peak, made of 
Avax, and tlu^se are placial from the body or other 
mass to the extremities of an extended ]>art. <\\rh as 
to the fingers of an i^xtt‘nd(‘d arm. and serve to make 
channels through whi<*h the metal may pass and 
feed such part", as well as its (the metal) pa^^ing 
down the main aperture of tht‘ arn\— or., say, through 
tlie shoulder. These ducts also serve as 2)assages 
through which the air can be driven, and thus a^^ist 
the metal in lainning U]) into these tips. 

Next the aii*-jets are ari*anged : tlu^se are placi'd in 
diffiannit ])arts of the Avork, and are extcaided far 
em)ugh to t)roject ai^oAa^ and outside the outer moultl, 
Avhen this is made. "O that the air in tlie mould Avill 
be driven through tluan Avhen the molten metal is 
2)our(‘d ill. 

Tlie runner is a roll of Avax thicker and longer 
than the ones already spoken of ; this, Avlien melted 
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away, t'orni'- tla^ apt‘rtur(‘ tlii’ou^'li tla* iiiolltai 

metal i*< poiii'otl. 

Wluai all tliO'^o -•traW'- <>f ^\'ax an‘ placed oii ilu‘ 
work the oiit''id<‘ ('oinpo'-itioii mould made, and 
the tot> ot‘ thr^ runner'^ and wiit jet" alt->ne -«tand 
ext)0'-ed a little above the ^ludaee oi* thi>. 

The m(.)uld now left to <lrv and u’et liiRii. and i< 
arranged in the ])it. It i" then huilt around xvith 
fire-hri(*k*^ to foi*ni a kiln, and afterward tired or 
baked until the wax i^- melted out of it. and it i^ 
ah^oluttdy freed from moi'-ture. Xext tlu^ hriek^ art- 
I'emoved an<l the mould packed all round with 
^and, to hold it tirni Avhen the metal '^hall he 
poured in. 

By thi-- time the mould may haxa* <-oo]ed down to 
such a heat as the foundta* thinks proper for the 
next o})eration of pouring in the molten metal. Thi> 
th<‘ founder alone i^ able to tell ; it i> a matter 
riMj Hiring gi'e^it judgment. 

The molten meted is lujw ])oured (juietly in to lill 
all thet)act-> left va<auit by the Ci rr-jx'iuhtr (lo-.t A\'ax), 
and there is now notiiing to (b) hut to Avait for it to 
cool: it may be a mattei* of daA'^' in a AV(>i*k of big 
dimtm^i(jns. 

Wlum the metal cooled doAvn. tin* foundei* wat(dn“' 
anxiously tlie I’emoA'al of the out(*i* uiouhK. which 
haA'e b(‘c<niK* sonu'wdiat '->ot*t(*r by the liring. In 
rpiite a *^hort tiun* thes(* art* km)('k(*d a\\'a\' and tin* 
casting is (‘xposed A\ith its n(*t\\^ork of pin^, duct'-, 
air-j(*t'-, and i‘unn(*rs ; tin*s(‘ art* i*t*mov(*d b\^ --aW" 
and (diis(*ls, aiid if wt‘ll doin* lea\'t‘ no tract' t.d* their 
ha\dng (.*xistt*d. 

The Avork i> now tdeaned iti a w(*ak bath of ^ul- 
pimric acid, and eventually in a bath of clean watt*r. 

Further touching up muA^ be done with '-mall 
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clii^oU and riffle^. porha])->. by the sciilx>tor liiinself. 
and then ronuw the (lue^tion of (‘oloiii*. 

It may be tlu‘ ^(•ult)tor prefers to have work 
in it> natiii’al (‘olniu’, jn>t a^ it came from the mould: 
or it may be lie wi--he> it with one or other parti- 
eular t)atina win eh Avill be oljtained through the 
etfeet of \ ariou,s weak ^olutioii'i of aeid-i — muriatie 
acid, eyanide of pota>h. :-al-ammoniae. and other 
ehemieaL being u>ed. 

A bron/e ea^t in it?^ natural colour, as it come-' 
from the moidd. will im]>roA'e greatly in its appear- 
ance through the effect of the atmo^j)here upon it, 
and an alnu^^t daily Avi]>ing over AA'ith the hands 
will a'^^i'-t it. there being a ju^t sufficient oily 
moisture from the flesh to be of service. 

SAXD CASTlXif 

In ca'-ting a work by the sand tiiv^ce^--, more par- 
ticularly one which may be in the round, thei'e is les^- 
ri'^k of it'- lieing out of the plumb, falling ovei* to one 
side, twisting, or warping, even when the gi*eatest 
care is exercised, than ther(‘ is by the waste Avax 
method : foi* it a\ ill be easily und(u*--tood that a Avork 
such a^ a figuiv in the T*ound. Axitli little but a thin 
bearing at the base, as across tlu^ ankle'-, and with a 
big mas< aboA e. (-an ea'-ily fall a little to one '-ide. or 
backward o7* forAvard. AA'hi'n in its aaamx stag(‘, unh‘ss 
it is A'(a*v carefully supt>oi‘ted and pi*opped. aiul ha-- a 
cort‘ insid(‘ it. 

riu‘ sand used by tlu' founder- is oni‘ rich in loam, 
ami Avheti groiuid it is madi^ -ufficitaitly moi-t to 
mak(' it cling togethei* Avithout breaking at^art. V 
‘‘parting du-t ' (generally a bi‘i(*kdu'-t ) i- used to 
preA'ent one piece or core from adhering to another. 
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In ?i(>me the «-aiul-ca-.tni,u’ 

costly than tlit^ r/r/’-j>FF(//o' (wa->t<‘ wax) iiuahoh. 

Tlie niakin^U' of a >and mould -similar to that of 
a piaster piece mould, wlitu'e (a*- I have -.aid in the 
chapter on niuuld-inakinti*) a numher of ])ieci*^ are 
made, eacli ''e])arately. at ->iich ]>ai*t-' of the mo<hd a- 
are undercut, and the wliole of the--(‘ ])ie(a*-> ('ovtURMl 
witli an outer ca'-e or --liell. Thi*^ -.hell, when re 
moved, server to hold all the pitM-e--. which are taken 
off one by one and put into their re-^ptM-tive t>o-'iti<.m->. 

It i'^ practically the ^ame with makiir^ a '-and 
mould for bronze casting*, except that -“^and i- u-.ed^ — 
that is to "^ay. crammed in — in place of planter, to 
make the piece-^. or. as the foiinder call*- them, the 
‘•fal'-e core'^.” and aUo the sliell. Around thi^ -.hell 
there is placed an iron "mould box.** as it is called 
when u^ed for a -.mall work, and "mould frame * 
when for a lai\ite work, and this fitted to^'ether 
with ])in-; and lue:-:. after Avhidi more '-and i'^ rammed 
in to fill thi< "mould box” until the level of the top 
i-- readied. 

Where a mould is to be made oA^er a AA’ork (or i>art 
of a AAVArk) in the round, it is nece-.-,ai*y to <lo it in 
tAvo (oi‘ maybe more) section^, a back ami a front si't 
of false coi'es, and a ba(‘k and a front >hell to hohl 
the-.e. Wluai om^ section is com])lett^ tin* AA'hoh' (tlie 
mould and model) is turned ri^^'ht oAva* bodily, ami 
the mouhl ("false coi*es and '-Indl) made* on the 
otlier sid(* in piRR-isely tin* sann* Avay, thou^L;'h it may 
rt‘ipiir(* f(*AAa*r or more "false coin*'." according' t<i 
the amount of umlercuttin<^^ Wln*n this sidi* h?is 
betm ma(h* tin* moidd is di\dd(‘d by first taking- o)V 
tin* ii‘on mould box(*s. tln*n the shells, and (*v(‘ntually 
all tin* "false coir*'-'*; tin* latt(*r aiR* then put back into 
their places in their shells. The plaster model i-. now 
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plarod on one and the “core" is next made, 

with an iron framework inside it for strength and 
sn])|)ort. Tlii> ’-(‘ore" is practically a replica in -and 
of the model, and is formed hy stuffing the two 
whole moulds Avith '-and. and afterwards closing 
them togethtn* : then the “frame boxes.*' “shells,’* 
and “fal-e core*’ laece^ are again removed in the 
same niannei* as l)efoi‘e. and yon have your model, so 
to '-peak, in sand, with its "lanterns” or tubes in-ide 
it. ea<di just extending out'-ide at one end to allow 
the ga- to e'-cape when the molten metal is poured 
in. The whole of these parts, Le, the “sliclls,” the 
“core.” and "false core” pieces, are then placed in an 
oven to dry : and when thoroughly dried are removed 
from the oven, and then a thicknes'- is pared (oi’ cut) 
otf tlH‘ "core” (sand model) erpially all over: this 
thickne->s which i- removed will form the thickness 
of the bronze w hen tlu^ casting is made. 

Tht' whole mould i'- again carefully put together 
with the " cori^ ” inside it, the iron “mould boxes*’ 
t>ut round, and thes(‘ securely pinned wp Avith strong 
stt‘el >crew> : the mould is then ready for the molten 
nu‘tal to be [)oiired into it. 

Through tht‘ “core tw'o rods have betm placed at 
right angles. The'-(‘ rods reach through >onie little 
di'-tanc(‘ into the "false cores.* and ^-erve the purj)ose 
of k(H‘[)iug the "core” in its exact position in the 
mould, for it is obvious that w ith the tlii<*kness pared 
olV, it would otherwise^ move about, and (*ause the 
ca'-ting to be thicker in one part than in another. 

J>e>ides tlu‘se two iron pieces, otlun* small branches 
called "(lit'-'* oi* "(b^ts” are {mt iii'-ide the “core” 
to si‘rve as fcculers to Aarious parts of the mould, 
through w hich the metal can pass as Avell as the air 
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A l)a^iu \mt ovcm* the* inoahl at a i)la<*c‘ wia*ro 
an a[)ortni'c ha*- ht‘t*u maiU* throun’li N\inrh the* me )ltoii 
metal (/an run. In thi^ ha^iii tht*rc* a ]>1 ulc Nvitli a 
ircui handle, whieh -'iu‘i‘oundc‘d hy loam, to 
prevent the molten metal from e<.)iuin;^* into eontaet 
with the handle. 

When the metal i-? t)Oured intc.) the ha^in the plug 
is Avithdrawn. the metal enters the mould, and the 
i*astinj 4 ’ i-^ formed. 

After suflicient time for rooliiiLC ha^- been allowed, 
the Avoi'k of remoAUng' the mould hej^'un by eho]_)- 
ping it aAAauL and in a short time the niotk*!, or 
that poi'tion of the model AA'hieh ha*- beei\ ca^t, is 
c*x[)osed in its bronze form, and nothing* ivmains 
but to remoA'e the “Gets** (the AA^orkmen call them 
the “Gits**), the feeding tube*^, &e. 

This portion, if it be a part of a Avhole, i-^ laid on 
one 'Nide until the other portions arc* made*. Avhen all 
]>ieee.s are rix eted together, the joint'- closed up, and 
you huA'e your model in bronze, cast by the -'Und 
])rocess. 

Instances liuAe been known Avhei*e a 1 if (‘-size horse, 
Avitli its head, tail, and legs on. has been cast in 
om^ piece. Although it is ])os>ibh*. this lieroic nu*thod 
of procedure is not (considered adA’i'-ahle ; and, more*- 
oA'c*r, it is fai* more costly than aa luai the casting is 
done* in ])arts. 

Casting by the* sand ])roct*ss in g(‘iH“ral much tin* 
same* as by the* lost AA'ax, (‘X(*(*pting that in the* '-and 
m(*thod th(* sand mould into Avhich tin* molt(‘n nu'tal 
is run is made* dir(*ct fi-om the* plast(‘r modi*!. 

This iiu‘thod g(‘iu*i-al!y n(‘cessitat(*s tin* mode*! b(‘ing 
cut up into more* ])i**ces than in tin* C/rc-prreba’ pro- 
cc*ss. and the AA'ork is sc*ldom (*ast as a whole. l>(‘ing 
made in ])arts, it is joined togetlu‘r aft(‘Ewards, 
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wliich clone so -;kilt*ully by the be^t folincler.'i that 
any >ign of joining i< imperceptible. 

THE ELECTROTYPE HEPOSIT 

The electrotype proce>^ gives you the most exact 
reproduction of your work in metal, the minuter^t 
detain iiiiaginable ])emg brought out in facsimile : 
and the whole work does not suffer through con- 
traction. as it does l)y the casting method. 

An electrotype de])Osit can only be made in pure 
metal, whereas in the casting process an alloy can 
be used in proportions of copper, tin. and zinc : and 
thi-i alloy ]^o> messes a quality which appears to liave 
more* life in it than the t)ure metal has; but for 
pcn*fc‘ct accui'acy of i-cq>roduction the deposit mtTliod, 
wlu‘n well done, cannot be equalled, and in durability 
it is said by some peojjle to be equal to cast work. 

Many of the statues and })ublic monuments abroad 
ai*e tdectrotypes, and are said to be of the same sub- 
stantial thickness as castings. 

L)et>osits of the ordinaiy class are desi>ised chiefly 
<^)n account of their thinness, but thei'e is no difficulty 
in making them tc^ any thickness, and the cost com- 
])ares most favourably with that of work carried out 
by otlua* ]^i*ocesses. 

The mannei* of obtaining a reproduction by this 
d(‘posit method is })y taking a m<.)uld (.ather of 
gutta-[)i‘rcha or other t)liable material from the 
original nio<h‘l. In some instances the mould is 
made in tdaster, whicli then undergoes a treatment 
to bar<len it. 

The mould or negati\'i‘ is next coated with a 
prtq)aration of plumbago or black-lead, and placed 
ill a bath where the metal is deposited into it. 
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Quite a lart^e woi‘k can be made in two ])itM‘es only, 
'-o that then‘ is l)iit one seam or joint to close when 
tlH‘ two )>i(*ces are })Lit together. This is l)y reason 
of th(' mould ])(‘in^ made of a pliable niatcu’iah which 
will stretch, and thus can be pulled away easily from 
the deposit. Even where there are ])oi*tions which 
may b(^ much undercut, the parts come tog<‘tlnM‘ 
^o beautifully that little difficulty is ex])erienced in 
hi<ling tlu‘ joint when it is soldered togethei*: and 
this is done in sucli a way that it is im])ossible of 
ih‘tection when linislied. 

I liavt' things made Iw this ])rocess whi<*h 

have been regarded as marvellous castings : and but 
for the closeness of surface, exactness of re])i‘oduction. 
th(‘ less el(‘ar ritig wlum tapp(Hb and the want of 
variety ()f surface ]>atina. they could not be distin- 
guished by the most (^xt)erienced from casting'^. 

Suri‘ly th(‘ first thing an artist wants. Avhen de- 
sirous of having his work in a permanent material, 
is a facsimile ret>roduction of his Avork. for all other 
matte7’s are secondary to true form in scul])tui*e 
or modelling. But I should like to s^iy that, pro- 
Audi'd you get this by tb(‘ cast pro<*ess. then it ha*- 
([Ualities AAlii<*h the dejAosit of pure nu‘tal does not, 
to my mind, afford. 

When a plaster moidd has ])een u--ed, it has to 
be chipped aAA'ay from the electrotype deposit. 
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MAIvTX(^ A MODKI. IX ( LAV TO LK ( AIMMKI) 
OI T AFTKHWALDS IX MAIMILKol? OTIIIA.* 
STOXE 


It is vory n(‘C(‘ssaTy loi* tin* -«tU(I(a)t t«) inakr a <’la\ 
of Ins l)(T’oi*(‘ at t<an]»t tho itioro 

aiul)iti<)u> Avoi'k of carving it in 7na!'l>lo or ^toiir. 

It is a roNtly (‘x|Ha*iinrTit foj’ tlir aiiiatour to loa?-n 
his iaistako> on a l)]o(*k of inai^hio. Far Ixator to 
iuak<‘ a rarofiilly thought out inodrl in <‘lay. ami 
wi'(‘stlo witli all tin* diflirult of pro jort ion^, joint 
tkc.. ill a |>la'-tic inatri^ial. than to --tait tin* 
rarvitij^ dirtM-t from. '^ay. a c-rudo o?- iimnaturr 
drawinj^. wliirli ran iirvrr, r\(‘n at it*- hr-.t, fnllx 
indirato tin* (*lfert of thr liri^ht*- and j n-o joct ion- 
'-oii^^ht aft(*r. 

X^ow, in ])rt*])arin;^’ tin’*- inodrl. thrrr ai^r two iTri- 
portaiit factors to hr roimidri'rd (apart tt'oni tin* 

d<‘'>iu^n). Tin* Hr-t i*- tin* niatrrial in wliirli tin* 
rarvin;^ i*- to hr <-ana*rd out: thr -rr<md i- tin* 
pO'-ition thr <*xrriitrd w'ork i- to ocrnj>y. 

At first ^i^.cht. a -tudriit iniLTht (pir-tion tin* nrrr-- 
sity of w'orryin;^ about tin* niatt*i*jal until thr inodrl 
i^ inadr : hut thi*- i- a nio-t ini|>ortant |»oint to 

hr horiu* in mind riu:ht from tin* \'ri*\- hriiinnim: 

Thrrrforr hr -hould makr u]) hi- mind whotlnr 
tin* w'()rk i- to lx* rarrird out in marhjr oi* -oft -tom*, 
ainl if in -tom*, wdiat -tom*'r For thr^r matrtial- 
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liavr ])rnrtical liinitalioii^, and that winch i< 

>uitah](^ tni* inai’hlc may he (|nitc nn-*uitahh‘ I'oi* 
^tnne. and cicr t'rrsu. And a^^ain, ''tonc'^ vary 
inu<di that a model a])plicahlt‘ to a line ->ton(‘ like 
Bath “^toiie (hoi>ham Down for |n*(d\a*enc(*) w'oidd 
bt‘ uttta*ly im|)ra<*ticahle in a haivler -^tone -uch a-^ 
Kett(.)n, or Bed Maii'^tleld ^tone. 

1 feel the impoitance of thi*- -*0 much, haviiiLi- <tHMi 
many very interesting model s quite w'asted hy being 
translated into the wi-ong material, that for the 
guidcince of the beginner I have thought it be^t to 
give here a biief summary of a few of the more 
popular stones, and to indi(*ate their ca})abilities : — 

Red Maxsfiet.d (from Xottingham). A deep 
roseate -browui sand^tom^ suitable for big archi- 
tect in*al wa)i‘k. Will not take fine dt-tails. 

Clips TTA^[ (from Rutland). A dull ci*eam-coloured 
stoms slightly '^helly — useful for architectural 
and monumcmtal w ork. 

IvET^rox (from Rutland). Dark ci-eam colour, suit- 
abh* foi- monunuaits, 

IfoLLiNurrox (fi‘om StalVordshire). A white sand- 
stone. 

i>Et:K (fi’om D(W'onshire). A soft limestoiH\ 

PuKTi.AXD (from th(* Island of Portland, Dorsi>t- 
sliii'e). Whit ish - ])rowai calcai'eous '^tom* — 
sei“viceabh‘ for all ]>urpost\s, v(‘ry hai'd and 
clos(^ and w ill take* a ch^an fiinsh. 

F()Ki*:.sr oi' Di*:ax (from (doucest(‘rshire). A sand- 
stone of gr(‘at durability — \vond(‘rt'id grey- 
black colour also i*ed and bluish toni‘s (not 
recomim‘nd(‘d foi- small d(‘tail), 

BA'nt S'l'oXE (fi'om AN ilts and S<mu*rs<‘tshir(d. A 
phvisant. easv-w ( >i*k ing stoju*. Piflv [mu* cent. 
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easier to work than Portland, but not so 
durable — will take a very fine finish. 

Hoptox AVuod (from Derbyshire). Hard and of a 
eompaet texture, which allows of intricate and 
deli ('ate mould inics being wc^rked in a very 
shai'p and clean state — takes a splendid polish, 
and its colours range from a creamy dove- 
whiti^ to a dark dove-grey. It is very durable, 
and i< suitable for memorial or other pedestals 
and decoi'ative panelling. 

Now suppose that the student is going t(^ carve a 
sundial, say, for his garden : it will require a good 
firm stone that will weather well, and he could not 
do better than select a piece of good Portland, 
Provided it is a sound, clean there is no finer 

stone for general decorative work out door.'? than 
this. 

Let us conclude, then, that the student has made 
design and selected his material, and that he is 
therefore now ready to make the clay model. 

If the work to be undertaken is of large xiro^mr- 
tions, it is best to make, first of all, a little sketch 
ot‘ it in clay, to s(‘ale say 1 or 2 inches to the foot. 
A little model like this is ext remedy useful, as it 
shows the design in the round, and if it looks well on 
the small scale it is nujre than likely to look well in 
the full size. 

A small sketch of this kind in clay is most helx^ful 
in develo[)ing the design ; but it is necessary to 
imj>ress here on the student that this little model, 
to be x>ciicti(‘al and useful, must be ai'C'Ui'ately made 
to scale, and the best s('ale of all is 1 inch to the foot. 
Sometimes, if the ^^'ork is not large, it c'ould bt* madt' 
a quarter of the full siz(\ but you should never be led 
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into luuking a half niodol. a very deceptive 

'^cale fur even a pi‘uft“>-«ioiial man : tin* reason heini;* 
tliat on this i)ig “^cale one i'> a})t to moihd tin* d(*tail 
a-- tliougli it were full ^i/e. Tluu’e i^ no value in this 
scale at all. and it is better to model direct to the 


proper size than to the half size. But for all g-tuieral 
jmrposes there is no more satis- 





Fig. LXV 


factory method than the 1 inch 
to the foot. 

The student, having satisfied 
himself that the scale model re- 
presents his ideas and design, 
can then proceed to make a car- 
cass on which to build up the 
full-size model. It is necessary 
here to point out the great 
importance of the model being 
strongly made, so that there 
may be no feai* of its collat)s- 
ing or settling down after it 
has once been started. 

If, as was pr(.‘-.umed at the 
start, vou liave st‘t out to model 


Pkoposet) Momn. the pedestal of a sundial, a very 
OF .Sundial good Avay is to tak(‘ a good 


broomstick as the central su])- 
port, bracket out on this tin* greatest ])ropM-tions. so 
as to relieve the weight of plaster — foi* nmch of the 
model can be made direct in plaster, leaving sunk 
spaces for a clay bed where the ornament occurs. 


If the 'student looks at the diagram hei‘t» rt‘pi'odu(*ed, 
he will see how it is proposed t<^ tiuai uj) the ^liaft 
Avhere circular on plan ])y a very siniph‘ and [)rimi- 
tivelmethod. Make two beartu’s to carry th(‘ rolha*. 
and at om‘ end of the rolha* fasten an iron liandle 
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for the purpose of turning the roller. Next cut out 
the seeti<)n> in /ine. and hy at)plying thi^ zinc 
'-trickle to the model a-; it revolve-^, you Avill be 
i*nahled to turn up all tho^e parts required, taking 
eai*e to work the stric'kle to the true centre line of 
the shaft. 

Being now ready to fill in the ornamental portions 
of your design with clay, you first give the plaster 
structure several coats of shellac, to ]nake the clay 
adhere and to prevent suction. 

From this point the success of the model depends 



Showing elementary method of turning the shaft. 


entirely upon the student s own individual expression 
and interpretation of the design. In all relief work 
it must be remembered that much depends upon 
the play of light and shade introduced. The same 
design may be interpreted in many ways. There ai‘e 
treatments a])plicable to all phases of Avork. If the 
ornament falls on a shaped section, do not spoil the 
outline by excessh e undulations ; rather keep the 
work up to a fiat general line repi’eseiiting the arcdii- 
tectural outline of the section : and in making a 
model, always model on a clay ground : do not, for 
the sake of facility, be led into merely laying your 
ornament on to a ^daster ground. The clay will 
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\ 



probably ci-ai-k oil tbo ])la->toL. and om* caiiiKU 
tlu‘ (•olio‘'ion. delicacy, and niy'^terx' -^o cbannini; in a 
clay model, but uttiU’ly lo'-<t if tin* mudelbu* handi- 
capped by a hard backn'rouud. 

So much for tiie modtd of the '^undial. for tlu"^ com- 
pletion of wdiich you havt^ the 
j [ writtu-k '^incm-e'^t L4ood wi^lu^-*. 

Xow we will ])rocetMl to a 
bi_u-Lter and moiA‘ architectural 
ran^A^ of woi*k. We Avill -'U})po-'0 
that the '"tudiuit. wlio ha> Itauaied 
the limits of In'- mat(*riaU and 
masteiA^d the elementaiy nature 
and demand'' of simple nnxlel- 
ling-. now de^^ii'e^ to grap}dt‘ with 
modelling f(.)i* >(.)me piece of •-tone 
carving on a building or monu- 
ment. a pi(^ce of Avoi‘k that a 
component part c^f its adjacent 
architt^cture and will probably be 
placed many feet above the eye. 

This (U‘mand> to be ajjproaclied 
from a standpoint (piite dilVeiAmt 
to that wliiidi we liave before 
des<*ribed. 

In the first phuax it must ]>e re- 
membered that tln^ work now is 
paid of. and yet subordinate to. 
the surrounding architecdure. It is a detail that 
must be discovered; it must not slioiit and ovia- 
wludm th(‘ coiistriKdioual liiu's of its framework. It 
must untold itstdf to the vit‘w slowly, and when 
it is r(WH‘ah‘d, it must be satisfaidory. There is no 
excuse for imperfect ornamentation, and nothing 
is to bi‘ condtunned more than tiu' ost(Mitat ions 
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(li'^play ot* coiniunii and vulgai* woi'k (')n modern 
buildinu*>. 

Let ii> imaj^ine a inii'-irian lia^ wiitten some 
beaut ilul iiui^ic for a '-oiil;*. If 


tile \\'()rd> of that --ouj^* are not 
good, the mU'-i<- wa>ted. Tlie 
mii'^ie was to frame the ^ong. hut 
tht‘ poem is imperfect, and both 
the music and the >ong are spoiled 
thereby. 

So in architecture and carving, 
the two are so cdo-^ely Avoven in 
their alliance that it is impossible 
for eithei* to he perfect unless 
they both are : and as music is 
the dominant voice in the song, 
so must ai'chitiT'ture ht‘ the tire- 
dominant partner in the arts, and 
the decoration, on whatever lines, 
must he the retining note, never 
(‘oiicealing the constructional lines 
or ovm’powering its surrounding'^. 

l>t‘fori‘ beginning a model foi* 
stoiu* <*arving on a building, ascer- 
tain carefully the height from tln^ 
ground of the [U’otiosed cai*ving. 
and incorporate Avith tlu^ model 
as much as t»<>^'-ihh‘ of the adja- 
ciait mouldings and aiT*hittM‘lunL 
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Third .Stach: 

Sliiiwiiii: tho 

li;i\ ing lieen turntMl 
n]j in and 

the ttart-* to he 
modelled -ha|>e<l to 
requisite section in 
flay. 


Without thi-^, it i^ imtiossihh* to 

maki‘ a moi.h‘1 [iroperly. htn-ausc^ oiu' cannot judge 
tlu' nect‘ssary projt‘ction of the iTdief. oi‘ realis(‘ the 
gimeral AAtaght and halan(*e of the Avork, Avithout 
th(' surrounding architecture. If the work is going 
to he [ilaced at nnv height, it is necessary to takc‘ 
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into eoii'-ideration an\' nr Intlj^es 
iiinucdiately bellow it, a*-' tlu* liiu^ nt ’-'i^'ht will bo 
aitVcted thoroby. for ])rn])al)l\’ from tlu* ‘-trta't lt*vol 
-urli pr()]ertinL;’ cornicO'^ may cut otf from '^i.n’bt ''Oim* 
'^ix oi‘ (Ui 4 ‘lit incho^ from the bottom of tho carving-. 

Kot^p tin* dt^'-i^‘u Avcll u[), -'O that tin* wliob* of 
it mav i)o '-taai fi'oin bolow. Nothing lo(-)k'- more 
amateuia-sli than to ^et* tlie bottom ludf. ^ay. of a 
shield rut olf by -^ome [)i*ojerting 
ledge. 

In modelling for <tone carving, 
one of the fir<t tilings to do is 
to make >ure of tlie joint line^ 
of the stone Avork. a7i<l to cut 
tlie’^e joint line'^ on the clay 
model before beginning the 
work. Bear in inind that the 
modelling i<; foi* '-tone cai’ving, 
and the j<.)int-; ai*e to be roii- 
>idei'ed all the time during the 
proces-^ of nu)dellijig. Alway'- 
study the j(->int liiie.N >o that 
they cut in a good s(juare ]>lace 
in the oiaiainent : avoid making 
feather edg<^';. or leaAung a thin 
edgt^ pai'tly on the otluu* ^idc' of tlu' joint liiu' if 
necessary i*aise or lower the design. ronti*art or (*x- 
])and it. as the cast* may hi\ so that th(‘ joiiit lin('< 
cut acro'-s --uitable ])lac(''-, 

M hen the .■■-tf)nt* lia^'- already b(‘(‘n ma^omal or 
•*])oa>t(ML' ready foi* cai-\ung, be >ui‘(a befoi-(‘ starting 
tb(‘ mod<‘b carefully to cberlv tlu* exiict si/c*-; of tin* 
stom* and th(‘ })roj('ctions of <tone left for carving. 
It is very annoying, after having made a caivful 
model, to find that the stone left for carving is, 
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FOR MARBLE OR OTHER STONE 


^ny. two inrlu^'' narroUAH’ than tlu‘ niodel : '-o never 
niak<‘ a mode*! tor '-tont‘ that ha^- alrtNuly been 
wor*kt*il. w itliout tiF'-t takinu: the troubl(‘ to inea-^ure 
np tht‘ artual '^tone. And a^; rej^arcl'^ the pi'ojtM-tion^. 
it i'- -Honu‘t inu**^ advi'-ablr to inak(* a or galloW'^ 

''Ot to th(‘ extnane projertion. witli whicli now iind 
then one (ani ])a^'- over tlie model iind scrape off 
tho'-e ])art^ hieh are 
eret*])in‘^iip Xo a greater 
] projection than the 
''tone. 

Tt is nece'-sary to bear 
in mind that model- 
linu* for >tone carving 
i'^ quite* ditfeiHMit to 
modt‘lliug for bron/e 
work t)r ima-ely for a 
[pla-^te*!- cast : for a 
modtd that is to be Fig Lxx 



tFaii'-lated into ^tone 
ha-« detiiiite limits to 
it> ])rojections. and it 
i^ '><) ea^y. hen model- 
ling. to add on a litth* 


A Haxdv Sort or 
(tallows 

Made with a piece ot wire and a cerk. 


more and a little* more, till im])e*rceptibly the model 
hedgin'-; to grow boid(*r and bolder, and finally it is 
found that tlu* mode*l ha< tar exc eeded the projection 


of the* stom* h'ft for tin* cai’ving. 

Anotlu*r inquprtant jpoint is to get the model right 
be'fori* you ca^t it. Students are often heard to say 
that tlu* moded has got wrong somewhere, but they 
AN ill ]put it i“ight in tin* plaste*r or in the ('ar\ ing . 
AOw thi'^ is a Avrong t>ri]u*iple. If one ('annot ge*t it 
light in a })la>ti<* material like clay, one is hardly 
likely to be any more fortunate in a hard material 
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like ‘-tone or marble. So my adN'iet* to tlie -tmiiait 
i> : •• Don't -lurk it: UA*t the mo(h‘l I'iuht hefort‘ 
leavinj^ it. no niattei* liow irk-ome oi* tehiou- the 
labour may be." 

In inakiiiL;’ a moihh t‘oi‘ mai'ble work, it nin-t be 
borne in mind that one i- now dtxalinL:' A\'ith a ro-tl\' 
material: and aDo at tlie -ame time* tin* mo-t b(*auti- 
ful medium for tlu* ex])n‘— ion ot‘ rt‘liet’ work. Tiie 
nature of marble wan‘aut‘- a hij^’h tini-h, careful 
detail, and extiamie didicacy and rehnement. It i- 
be»t to consider well these })oints in the model, and 



Pig. LXXI 


A Simple Gauoe 

To limit the projection of the model. 

-.pend moi’e time and thou,u-ht o\'ei* tlu‘ NS'ork than 
fo7* t}H‘ 7‘ou;^h(M* matei'ial of '-tone: if the -tudtait 
propose*-; to carvt' a .-mall jianel in mai'ble, the deli- 
cacy ('an b(‘ as a thnxul on tin* i^a'ouud. for in mai’bh* 
every line or cut telN. Make' tlu‘ mod(*l ac(‘oi (lin<j;ly : 
L<iA'(‘ it ]>lay of li^ht and shad(‘ in tin* bold parl-^, 
and on tlu‘ flat ei'ound bi'inn* in th(‘ d(‘licat(‘ umh*r- 
tom*^, like wliispi'rin;^ int(‘rludes of a L;i‘<‘at nu'kuly. 

ATusic and oiaianuait hav(‘ V(‘ry much in common, 
and if one thinks of mu-i(\ whiNt modellint;'. tin* 
-iim ila I'ity can b(* (‘asily I’eco^ni-tal. Thi- paid ripph's 
aloniL;’ in tlie ttamr: this jiart ttradually ,^row- loiidm* 
and louder, till like the bas>o profondo it bursts 
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tor ward in full raliet’ : tluai it die*- away softly — softly, 
till it i*- ahu()*-t l(>*-t in tlu^ j:tround and it can be ju>t 
faintly lu‘ard lloatiait away into notliin^i,^* 

Follow tin-- idea ont while modelling ornament, 
and you will he '-urprised how it help^ you to give 
play to your work. 

In concluding thi^ chapter, let me advi-^e the 
student not to *-eek to fly before he can walk. To 
biM-onit' ])roficient in carving stone and marble takes 
years of t)ractice. Do not attem]>t to carve marble 
till stone has been Avell mastered; and do not aim 
in the early days at too great an elaborateness. 
There are elementary ruh's to learn, which can only 
come with t‘X[)tu’ience. No one can teach modelling 
or art by book, for that alone can come by intuition 
and pra(*ti<*e. Tlu' writer can only point out some 
of the factors that lud]) and lead to the making of a 
succes^fid model : but this is merely the beginning 
of the [>u])irs career, a sign])ost that ])oints the way 
to thost‘ who are d(‘t(a*miiu‘d to arrive, not a vehicle 
to cairy tlu^ heltdess to the goal. It rests with the 
student to follow uj) tlu^ coui'se fn^m this ])oint 
where tlu^ writia* and reader si^])arate : ]n‘actice, hard 
W(.)rk. and det(U'mination will carry tlie ambitious 
through. Lots of failurt's. lots of disappointments 
at lii-st I but h‘t the student console himstdf — all the 
greati'st scidptors go through these struggles and 
ilisap[M)intnu‘nts in tlu‘ir t\*irlv days. These are tlie 
stet)ping-stones on which one may ** rise to higher 
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CHAPTER XII 


MAKIXG A MODEL IX CLAY TO BE CARRIED 
OUT IX AVOOD FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
DECOR ATIOX. TXTERIOR AXD EXTERIOR 

M A KING a model for wood-earvin^cc is quite dilfereiit 
to the othei* processes described b(^foi*e, alt hour’ll it 
is c*lo>ely allied to the process of the stone-carvini;* 
model, iiisomuch as botli in stone and Avood carving’ 
the proces^s lies in cutting aAvay. as (qqio^ed tf> the 
building- up tliat is legitimate in modelling for 
bronze, tei'ra-cotta. oi* plaster AA'ork. Htaice it is 
advisable for the student to be well (H[uipped with 
wire tools —tools that (Uit aAvay the <*lay. just as 
gouges cut UAvay the Avood. 

It is not Avell that the student should. AAdu*n making 
a model AAdiich is to be cai-ried out in Avood. car\a' hi^ 
or her model out of solid clay. Ry no nuxans do 
tills. Build U]> the model in the usual AAay. but in 
finishing, inqiart into it some of tht' rris])nes'-. of 
AVoo<l-<-a PA’i ng 1)A' tlu^ aiil of tin* aa iri* edgi* tools. 

A model, AA hether it be for stomc niarbhc bronzi*. 
or AAood. should betray its futun* matia-ial hy tin* 
character of the AAMU-k you ])ut upon it. A model 
tor a ]iieci* of AAaaxhcarAu’ng sliould look (piite a 
ditterent Avork to a model intcanhHl tor ston(‘-<*ai‘\ iug : 
and, again, a niodtd for >toiH*-cai'Au*ng should (*asily 
be fliffenmtiated fi*om a mod(‘l inteml(*d tor lironzi*. 
Ail three liaA^e their oaa'u characteristics, but, alas ! 
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MAKING A MODEL IN CLAY 

inucli faulty work done in tlii^ i*e>pect, and one 
l)ut too often wood-carving* treated as though 
it were for bronze or inai'ble. all trace of the material 
being lo>t or ignored, when the very chaiaii of this 
art lie^ in its material and the gouge cuts which 
produce it. 

Therefore, at tlie very outset, the student should 
impre'^s ut>oii hi^ mind that the model which he is 
about t<J undertake is for reproduction in wood ; 
and it nuL>t have all the characteristics and partake 
of the very lif)re ^ind grain of wood. If that end is 
kept in view all the time, the craftsman will not go 
fcir wrong. 

Wood, as most other materials, has its limitations, 
and these will govern the relief considerably. One 
is not so much concerned with the joints in wood- 
carving as in stone-carving, though it is as well to 
have the wood glued up (when necessaiw) for the 
joints to suit the model, so as to avoid working up 
to a feather edge along the joint. 

Siqiposing the student is desii*ous of making a 
model for a carved oak lectern, with an eagle for 
the book-rest. The eagle would naturally be carved 
out of a Hat piece of oak. say two or three inches 
thick : aiul, in making the nn^del of the eagle, it is 
as well to kee[) the work Hat and slabby. Try to 
imj)art the fact that it is ci-eated out of a Hat slab of 
Wood: do not nnxhd so that the eagle’s lieak and 
little jneces of the wing^ have to l>e glued on, 
l>ut kee]) it all Hat and cohe^-ive, in keeping with 
its purj)o^e and luateilal. If it were a model for a 
brass eagle, tin* whoh* thing would be on a diffei’cnt 
basi'^. and tin* modeller would then be untrammelled 
by any rt‘strictions of relief and ])rojection. But 
wdiere, as in the case under discussion, the model is 
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tor N\'oo(l. do not try to luodrl it a*- tlioiiLcii tluna* 
W'ero no rt^-triction'^. Hatlun* i< it brtttT to acrcn- 
ruato the t‘a<*t that tin* work i-< to he (‘ar\'(Ml out of 
a Hat plaidv tlian to lain into exa;^\U'erati‘d relief, 
qiiitt* iinpo'-'^ihle to tile niattu’ial ^\'itllout a lot of 
•4*1 uin^’ arid patrliiitu* up. 

Xow it i'- init)0'-'-ihle to lay down laile^' for the 
'-tudent'-' y’uidanre for all kincU of work. Tlie mere 
fart that wood-rarving perluqj^ covers a wider litdd 
of work tlian any othei* ei'aft. euihracin^' a-- it doe-* 
f limit iii“e and ai'ehiteetui’e. botli donie-'tii- and ec<-ie- 
^ia^tie, with all the aeee-;-*ories of heraldry, botany, 
alle^y’ory. and the hundred and one style-j ranptiipu* 
from (Vltie. Moorish, Gothic, to the more n^fined 
>tyle-« of the Greek'- and EomaiH, th(‘ la '-t i n, u* triumph -* 
of the Renai'-'-ance, and the ^-loriou-* -^tyle of eight- 
eenth-centuiy France and the Eni])ire. 

Thi-* i-i ])art of tin* rangi^ of -ubjei't-' that a --tiuhait 
-•etting* out oil a wood-(*arver'> (*areer mu-'t make ui> 
hi-* mind to know. Hence the dilliculty of la\ ing 
down an\' hard-and-fa-^t ride*'- to govern nucIi a wide 
liidd of work. I would, however, repeat my own 
maxim, which i< an important one : ** When making a 
model for a piece of w'ooil-cai^ving. kee^) the naturt^ of 
the material ever bt‘foi’e yoiii* niinil for although in 
-iome in-itanc'e'*^ it i-* nece^-.ary to ignore the nu‘diuni 
and only to con-'icba* the ultimate re-^ult a-; a w'lioU‘. 
<i-i in carving, ->ay, for a ]‘er(‘dos wdiich ha-' to be gilt, 
y<‘t vxvu then th(‘r(‘ i-* no reason w'liy tln^ gouge cuts 
should not di-^play tli(‘ craft-*man-'hi]) of tb(‘ carvia*. 
L(‘t us take the idea, tluau of making a nio<lel of an 
altar tabl(‘. Fnle-*s it is to hav(‘ figure subjects in 
tlH‘ panels, it i.s not n(‘cessary to make a com[)l(de 
model ; but the mod(‘l, if it is to ser\a‘ auy useful 
purpost*. must hv full si/(.‘ and should contain one 
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(•(nn]>]oto aivj:le and rotiirn. Thi^ i-; U'^efnl in '-ettling 
the mitre'', for no matter liow Micc‘e''sful the enriched 
moulding'' may be on tlie stiTiight run. it i:^ when one 
come'' to the mitre that one >ho\v^ by ''kilful hand- 
ling. or otlieru i-'e. a\ hether one a master of the craft 
or not. It may sound an extreme renaark to a casual 
observer, but it is none the le^s true, that nothing 
di^clo^es the amateur more than an ill-con:?idered 



For running iiiouldiiiy in either clay or planter — pro^pective \ iew. 

and weakly de.sigmal mitre. A mitre should uphold 
the (T)ntour of the moulding at its intei-^ection. It 
sliould be broad in treatnuait to impart sti-engtli and 
soliditNx and it mu-'t rtdh‘ct the idea of the ''ti’aiglit 
run ot* tlu‘ d(‘sign. 

Wluai engagHHl on a modid in Avliich mouldings are 
to be lairiched. run all tlu‘ adjacent moulding'' in 
]>la'^t(‘r w ith a /inc “ "t rickU‘ ** {or pi\dih‘ or t(‘ni])late). 
Idle mmubcu’ tint i'' to lx* (MiricluHl ''hould be w'orkeil 
at tlu‘ Ixick a full inch dia per (^see illustration), so as 
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to ccive a thi(*kiio-.'-; and body for the clay, or i‘Uc the 
clay will dry up and crack. 

If the altar table to ha\'e cnriclunl paiieL to tlie 
front, mostly five, it would do to niod(‘l. '-ay. two 
direct on the full-size model. The otlu‘r three (*an 
be modelled on separate ])oareL, as they are easier 
to handle and to keep moist : and the -tudent will 
haA'e gained experience and as-;ured the correct -^cale 



Fig. LXXIII 

FkONT ElKVATIOX of ZtXC TF:\rPLATE 

by the two panels lu^ has already mod(dh‘d. l>e sure 
a?id mode] tln^se panels on a clay gi’uund ot' thr(H‘- 
(piartei' tliickness at le^ast. for by tin's is gaiu(‘d 
greater delicacy and better voi-k. It is 2)i*a(*ti(‘ally 
im])os^ible to make a satisfactory model by working 
direct on to a \\'ooden ground. You niu>t always 
•-et back tin* grouml of the model, so that tluu’e is 
at least thi‘(M^-({uarters of an inch of <'lay to form th(‘ 
background of the v'ork. 

T]ier(‘ must always lx* sym])athy and a f<*eling of 
clinging of the ornanumt to its background. Do not 
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isolate the (le-;ign that it stands a2>art from its 
surrouiidiiig-^ ; rather let it fall into its 2->h^re sub- 
servient to tlie construction which holds it. 

In modelling for heraldic* wood-c*arving. always 
entirely fill the panel uj^ to the square edge : kee}) 
the shield small, the crest big ; the ragged banner 
can s^ji-ead to any dimensions, for the ragged banner 
is but a toi*n flag rolled round the helmet and fall- 
ing away at the back of 
the siq^porters. The siqj- 
jiorters must have one 
front limb touching the 
shield. It is heraldically 
incorrect for the slip- 
tJorters to turn their backs 
to the centre shield : they 
must face towards the 
centre and by some means 
grasp or support the 
shield. 

In modelling animals Plax of Woodkn Frame- 
for lieraldry. you must avork upon avhich the 
not make them too Zixe Tempi. ate is fixed 

natural. The essential AND AVORKED 

features of the animal 

miDt be exaggerated — for instance, if the subject is 
a lion, the limbs must be massive, denoting strength, 
the ])ody starved, the brow receding, the head small; 
for in heraldry the lion denotes strength — strength 
of limb. Above all. avoid the sleek, overfed kind of 
jjet cat so often i)ut forAvard as a heraldic lion. 
All the animals used in heraldry denote by their 
modelling the natures of Avhich they are the symbols. 

The knowledge of botany required in modelling 
is not great, but it is a very useful training and 
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ac([ui*>iti<>n to liax'o a know of tlow'crs 

fruit-, and thoii- rhai‘a<‘t (‘ri^t ic-. 'I'lio-t* nio-t ii-ually 
rtMjuiiXMl ar(‘ tin* oak. laiircd. cho-tniU. arnntliu-. ]*o-e. 
cliry^aiitluanuni. and [)alni. It i- ino-t d('-ii*al)k* that 
-tudoiit^^ ^liould eijuip tlioiii'-olvt^'' with raiA^ful -tmlio- 
of tlio-a t>kiut-. wdiitdi they will liud iiivaluahio ali 
thoii* live-- for reference. 

Ill iiiakiiiL;- a model for carving' on fui*niturtx Ave 
are deiilin;^' with smaller detail- than i- ofttm nect‘-- 
>cii*y on the lai‘^ei‘ -cale of an-hitiM-tural work. Much 
of the treatment of the Avoi'k xvill dt^pend utum the 
Avood and it- coloui'. F<>r in-tance. in inahog'any. 
darkened and poli-lu^d. the nature of the mati^rial 
blur- much of tlu^ etf(‘ct whicli Avould ha\e Ix^m 
obtained if the Avood had been left raA\A There is 
|)(‘rhat)s no avoo< 1 Avhich I’etiay^-^ carviiiLt and lend- 
it-idf to every dellcac\' -o mucli a- a btx-uitiful ])iece 
of oak left in the i*aw' -tate : iweiw' cut tell-, evtay 
lin(‘ catche-^ the liu'ht. and all tlu^ ma‘-;terv of the 
craft conit^- out wlien oak i- -kilfull\' AVo]*kt‘d. Si). 
AN'hen then* i- a doubt, tin* ] )iA*fer(*nce to oak 

and l(‘aAa* it in it- raw’ <tate. Man\' ])eo])lt* obj(*ct 
to oak b(*cau-(* in it*-; i*aAV -tate it catclie- tin* dirt. 

It may do -o at lir-t, jierlia])*-^ much tin* b(*tt(*r! 

in tinu* it Avill ])artak(* of a Ix'autiful tom* of dai*k(‘n- 
im;’ colour. 

It i- alw'a\''-^ a'-^ well to mak<* a fulh-i/i* modi*l in 
d<*al of at h‘a-t part of tin* pii'ct* of fui'n it uix* intended 
to b<‘ mad(*. b(*foi*(* ]>i*o(H*(*dinn’ A\'ith it^-^ con-t laict ion 
in tin* liard(*i* woixF, Avlietlu*!* it be the back of a 
chair, the le^’ oi’ a -mall tabh*. tin* aitt^le of a cabinet, 
or the -(‘ctioii of a cornice to a l)ook(\‘ne Avhich it 
i- int(*nd(*d to (uii'icli. Xo matt<‘r how’ ('ar(*fully 
it ha‘< all b(*(‘n s(*t out on |)apei*. om* can hardly 
reali-i* the tiaie elVect of it in its [ii'oper reli(*f till 
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it '>een a full->ize model; and on >tndyinp;’ tlie 
model the ^tudcait mu>t perforce find many point 
which can h(^ con'-.iderahly im])rovtAl upon, now it 
i*- productwl in iTdief. and which, had it heen begun 
diriM-t in tln‘ liai*d wood, might have been impO’^-;ible 
to akta*. and t]u*ref(.>re objectionable to the po>se'-;sor 
all hi< lift*. And all tlii'< ju^t for the >ake of Sciving* 
a little t‘xtra ti'ouble in making a model at first I 

Little can be said in a book of this class as to the 
^tyle-* in which to model. Style i^ perliai)^ a question 
of tenipeiTiment. Ao one style is pre-eminent in 
everything : certain styles lend themselves better to 
one class of decoration than another. For instance. 
1 doubt if there are many exam])les of a Gothic 
ball-room : it would not seem natural. A"et there 
is no reason why a Gothic ball-room should not be 
cai*ried out. But at the same time there is a mute 
language in all styles, a language that is begotten 
of the environment of the lives that are inseparably 
interwoven with these styles. 

Tlie liistory of France speaks to us to-day with 
no uncertain voice in the arcliitecture of her great 
palaces and chateaux. It is so apparent that, even 
if one had never read her histi)ry in 1 looks, her 
architecture would portray her character and former 
glories as no word-picture ever (*ould. 

S[)ain. again, has her distinctive cliaracteristics 
written in the fiamboyant but beautiful characder 
of h(*r work, whilt^ Fngland. more cold and resi*rved, 
nanains still (*ons(*rvative and faitliful to the tradi- 
tional styles of her land. The United States to-day 
is writing her liistory in polyglot styles in wdii<’h 
commerce flaunts from tlu‘ huge sky-scrat)ers to 
th(* woi’ld. How different to the States of South 
Aint‘ri(*a, w here Spain again has i*nriched the world 
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with old and richly-u'ilt carvinu--* in llioii'^aiuh of 
woiideidni clinri'lio'- })lantod tliore in tlu* daV'^ of 
lier zenith. 

All thi^ lead'^ ha(‘k to what wa^ >aid at ^ir'^t a'^ to 
Stvie hein^‘ hnt tlu^ t^x])rt^^--ion of ttan])erainent : hut, 
oh^erve. it i*- ini}>erative that the '-tudiait '-la add 
not it^aiore Style. It i- not to ht* h(‘lie\'ed tliat th(‘ 
rreativt" ])o\\'ei‘'' of a -student ai‘e '-ii])erioi* to tlio-'O 
di'-]»layed in the hw'-oii'- of the pa'-t. KiiowltMlge of 
'-tyle'- i^ ah'-olutel\' indi''j)ensahle. It is inipo — ihle 
foi‘ a ’-tndent to ereate a new style or period. .Vnd 
it i> only po^-'ihle foi‘ an arti-^t to depart fiM.)iu tradi- 
tional work wlien he has nia^tei*ed the -;<’hooh (.>f 
de-^i^;’!! that have heroine hi-'tori<-al. It is. unfortu- 
nately. <*on’-idered by a certain class of '-tiident'- that 
they can ride sut)reme on theii* own creative fa<'ul- 
ties. Pei*ha]>'' to ^oine extent they are •-ticct^'-'-ful in 
tiieir eai'ly eifort'-, which i'- more the ])ity: hut you 
nia;\' re'-t a'-'>ured tliat Avithout tin* hackhone of tra- 
ditional style no work can liv(*. Iv'centri<’ity niii^t 
not h(^ confound(Ml Avith ^tadu'-, nor nui-'t dignity 
ht‘ '-aci'iliial to oilman, ality. 

Do liot imagine that it i'- ina-e'-'-ary "^laAa‘s]dy to 
co])\^ (^xi^ting st\d(‘'-. hut it i*- Aai'-tly important that 
a student's ai‘t tahi<-ation and all lii'^ early Avork 
shoidd ht‘ ]»iiilt on sound lim^'-. Avhicli Avill sa\a‘ liim 
fi'oiii th<‘ ])it falls of that elu'-iAa* chimera "a new 
style." It may he added that tli(‘ only num wlio 
huA'e e\aa' acliieA ed success in ci’eating original Avork 
ar(‘ men aaIio liaA^e h(*en through tlu^ mill of liard 
AVork, and hy theii* experience and knowUalg(‘ of 
traditional styh^s liaAO ])een able to impart a great(‘r 
originality aiul freshm^sr^ to their work out of that 
Aa*r\' kno\\'h‘dg(*. 
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COLOURIXC^, AVAXIXU. AXD BROXZIXG 
PLASTER LASTS 

A i)KY plaster ca^t, coated with some prepara- 

tion. is nut an aureeahle material to look npon. and 
does not give you the quality of surface that your 
clay model <loes. It i"^ not only opaque but dead in 
Eit)pearance ; so much so that Lanova truly described 
clay a-^ the life, planter as the death, and marble as 
the re--urrection. But as we cannot always afford 
to put our work into the ffnal material of eithei* 
marble or bi'onze. Ave devix' a method of imitation 
by which we can obtain a very close resemblance to 
the qualities of real bronze, and something like the 
effect of old maible — an ivory-like character; indeed, 
it is quite possible to get many interesting effects 
on plaster, all better than the raw material. 

The first and quickest, the least costly, and the 
simplest means of doing away with the opaqueness 
of ])laster is this: — ■ 

When your plaster cast is dry, and you haA'e re- 
moved all dust from it. giAv^ it tAVo or three coatings 
of Avhite French ])olish, letting each subsequent coat 
be at>plied only Avhen the t>i‘^"vious one has dried in 
Avell. A matter of half-an-hour Avill suffice. It may 
be that Avith only tAvo, or CA eii one, the effect aauU 
please you, in Avhich case a further at)plication is not 
requirt*d. Tlli-^ Avill bt‘ a inatter of tast(‘ with the 
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l>ut T rciniiHl you that the more 

witliin rtvi'^ou you coNaa* it tliU luediimi, 

the hi‘j;liia‘ tlie poli-^h will he. After tlie '-(‘coud 
cOiitiiiti’ the -^uih'art* of your ])la«-tor i'- elo-ed. aud 
any more put on form'- a >kin aud tend^ t(^ lill up 
the detail. 

hen ap]jlyinn* the mtaliuni. do not let your hiai'-li 
be too full of the licpiid : more especially (hx^s tliis 
refer to all coatings after the first. 

French t^^hsh. being nothing more thati sh(*llac 
dissolved in methylated ?-]>irit. can be {[uite easily 
nuide by any one. ajrd at le>s expense than if bought 
ready made up. Besides, you can make it to your 
own liking a< regards strength, though the polish 
you buy prepared for U'-e can be thinned, if nece-s- 
saiy. ])y the addition of methylated “Spirit. 

lien you have given your plaster as nuiny paint- 
ings of the poli'^h as you wish, and the surface is 
tlioroughly diy ^ind hard, you may further improve 
the effe(-t of your work, if you wish to strengthen 
the detail or dai*ken the hollows, b;\' taking some 
methylated spirit in a sauc(u* and adding to it a 
little dry ]>owdered coloui‘ing matter such as chrome 
yellow, yellow ochre, raw umber, or light rial. t]u*s<^ 
being tlie colours generally ria-omnuauhal foi* the ])ur- 
jjose. This ,solution should be ]>ainted on, wherever 
you tliink it necessary, witli a cainehliair or otlier 
sott l)i‘Ush. such as you would use for water-colours. 

If the (‘olour should run osau* otluu* parts than 
tbo'^(‘ intended, there is no need for alarm, as it 
caJi be i-emo\ ed ([uite easily \\ ith a little cotton-wool 
or solt cloth. Shoidd it, howeviu’, be inclined to 
ii^si^t, tak(‘ a litth‘ of tlu^ spirit in tlie wool and 
(juickly drag ov(U‘ th(‘ parts; any sign of the colour 
will thus b(‘ instantlv rcunoved. 
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Thoro auotlicp nu*tlio(l of applying tlii^ colour 
and (^uitc a good ciftM-t can lie ol)tain(‘d by 

taking a largi* ^.oft bru-li full of the colour and 
going (piickly all oven- the [)la<ter work, ht*ginning 
from tile to]). When thi> lia^^ liecome diy. which 
i*- U'-ually a matter of a few minute'^ only, wipe the 
wool over «-uch jiart-^ a< you wi-^h freed from the 
<-olour. which will almost dii^t otf, unle'-^ you have 
in tln^ application rubbed too long the surface of the 
pla'^tiUN and thus dissolved the shellac coating, in 
wliich ca->i‘ the shellac, being a fixative, will hold 
the colour, and only cotton-wcTcTl or s-oft cloth dipped 
in methylated '-pirit and rubbed on the part^. will 
rtanove it. 

It advisable that any colouring matter which 
you may wish to x>ut on plaster should at first be 
ap])lied in ipiite a thin solution, for it is easier to 
darken by another painting than to lighten in tone 
by the removal of some over-c‘olouring. 

If it is desired that the colouring shall adhere more 
firmly to the jila^ter sui*fa<*e. a few di‘ops of the 
Fremdi poli?-h addial to the spirits in your ^auctu’ 
will hold it t>^"i'ittaiuaitly. 

To ol)tain any extra poli'-h on the surface, take some 
Frcuich chalk in its powder form, and witli a pad 
of cot ton- wool apjily it by rubbing < piickly, though 
softly. oNAu- tlu‘ surface of your Avork, or oxer such 
part'-' a'^ you may wish to have a higher ])olish. 

When it is your pui‘j>o>(‘ to (*olour y<mr ])laster 
model, k(H'p it as clean a^ ]>ossibh‘, covered and pro- 
t(M‘t(Ml from dust, no matti^r which nnuhod you may 
use, or to what extent you may be a])plying the 
colour. Dirt or du'^t on a raw }>laster surface is 
horrid, and cannot (sa-^ily he got rid of: but the same 
dirt or du>t on a plantin' --urface whi(*h Iiun under- 
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.iruiie tile trtxitiiieut of I liei‘(‘ '^]M>keii, 

lia> '^oiiietinu^-' an au*i‘t‘eal)le I'tlVrt ainl quality, aiul 
i> ahno■^t too i‘ea(liiy nuiu 1 ^a\' l)erau''e 

1 haN't‘ t^xpei'ieiKAMl at tinie'^ tin* \'t‘xation of lindiii;^' 
that tlu* iiidii'-triou^ maid lia'- du'-ted a^\ay quitt^ 
a nice elfeet w hich 1 had *-eeu tht* ni^'lit hefort* on a 
work. 

DLi>t in the liolloW '- of --oim^ ])la-Jter w’ork-^, in tlu^ 
hullow^'^ of ‘-nine W'oi'k^ in hronze. lia-^ ([nitt‘ a hm^ and 
valuable effect : thonL;fi the {)])t)()'-ite re'-ult will eii-'Ue 
w hen it settle‘s on tlu^ top or front ‘-iirface>. 

Another method of tonin; 4 - down phi'-tei’ fi'oni its 
crude wfiitene-'-', cind di'eadfnl oticiquene^'-. to an 
a^u’reecible quality of '-urface and t^’eneral ap])ea ranee, 
i'- that of \\(i.rhi(}. 

For the pi’oce^^^ of w^axiiqq jda^ter. it is moi’t^ t^^tieci- 
ally inqiortant that your nioded he kiqit very clean, 
even more <<> than if treat(‘d with tln^ FiAuicli jioli^h : 
indc^eil, the giRNatest care should h(‘ ttiken from the 
time of begin ning‘ to ca>t a work whicli you piopo^'O 
aftmwvaiAF A\'axing, to -^ee that your planter in it-; 
powxler >tiite has no <lii't in it : that it \< free fi’oi^i 
du-;t, a-^ the room should be wfiei*e you mak(‘ your 
casting; au<l furtlu‘r. wditui your ca-it i> made it 
-;lmnld lie wu’atitied u]> cartd'ully inti^-*iu‘ or otlun- soft 
tiatauN and ])ut aw'ay to dry thorougfily. 

All thi-; is necessary if you Avish to ol>tain a tieifect 
r(‘sult fi'om AV^ixing'. Wdien siudi pi*tR*autions lune 
l)een taken, tlu^ subsecpient txxjierinuaits of toniiig 
down, colouring, or discoloui*ing can be made ([uite 
easily, and the waxt‘d surfaci* Avill admit of this to 
any (*xt<*nt. 

If, liOAATwer, you Avish to ajijily Avax to a iilaster (-ast 
AAd dell has beconu^ soiled, or one iqion wddidi you may 
havt* worked in its plaster state, it is -,till [lossible 
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that u t^ooil (.^iVect can he ohtaiiiech and the wt)i‘k 
inadt* to look (^uite aj^reeahle as compared with the 
dry. unwaxt*d planter ->ui'face. 

T1h‘ way to trtxat a ca^t in thi< soiled ^tate is quite 
siiiq)le. In the lir-^t place, it is necessary that your 
ca>t should be dry. or nearly so. for this allows a 
better abs()i*j)tion of the wax. It is also helpful in 
the same dii'ectic^n if your plaster model is made warm 
by ])lacin;^ it by a tire, thouj^h itreat care should bo 
tak(*n to t>reve]it it-- j^^ettiipij: burnt or scor<*hed : to 
avoid tld^. and to ,e‘et it t*qua]ly warm all round, 
which it i*- ad\ i^ahU‘ to do. turn it often, it i^iay be 
every few miuiitt^'- if the heat thrown out from the 
tire i^ ^-reat. 

Before or durinj_r tlie warming process, you prepare 
your xviix in the following way, using only, when 
po^si])le, the best stearine wax for the purpose. It 
can be obtained from a Dental Sut>plv Stores, as it is 
tlH‘ same as that u^ed l)y dentists for waxing tlie cast 
taken of the mouth of their patients for htting them 
with new teeth. 

Takt^ a ]utT*e of the wax the j^ize of a Avalnut. cut 
it u]) into thin wafers, and dissc^lve it on the lii’e or 
gas «>tove in a tin or enamel saucej)an. This will 
tak(‘ but a nu>nu'nt or two. Tluui remove it right 
away from tlie lire and add to it lialf a pint of 
turpiaitinix It must remembered tliat. turpiMitine 
being of a natun‘ so iiiilammable that it is liighly 
(langTU'ous if brought into contact with lire or lighted 
gas or matches, great care shoidd he extu’ci--ed. It is 
important to btxar this in mind, because wlnm you 
havi' added tlie tui-piaitim* to tht' wax it is advis- 
abh^ to waian both a litth‘ to misurt' their being 
properl\ amalgamated. In this ease it is >afi*r to 
put the wax and tuiqientine into a gallitiot, and this 
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ti'allipdt inti) a 'ain-(')ian ^utiicii'iiTlN' lai'ui- to ll^■lVl■ a 
>])ci<'e of t\-atei- lii'twccn it ainl the iiiina- \'a"i‘l. 
W iiriii tliU oil tlio of <-i w ithout niuch tlumo: 

or if a rin;4‘ or jot ho h^t tlio ^^‘a^ hr tunM*(l 

low. a*' hut little w'annin^^* i*- I’rqiiirtMl, and huriy 
iiiu^t at all co^t hr avoided wduai thrrt^ i-^ ri^k in the 
prorr^'-. 

Do iKJt let youi’ attention hr di\ta‘ttMl until ^ladi 
time yon havt^ reniovtal the -aucrpmi from near 
the fire or Lta^. oi* it max^ l)oil or ->pit up in your 
ah^rnre a ml itet aliu'lit. AAdtli ran* tlirre i^ no ihmmI 
of feai-, hut I mn*-t in^'i'^t on rantioniiiL;’ tlie '-tudtait. 
lest he be carries'.; or nirxvdy i,L4'norant of thr ilan^er. 

With your xvax and turpentim^ [)i*t*pai*rd. and your 
waji'k on the turn-table, you may at once apply the 
liquid wdth a clean, good -size liog-hair hru'.'h. ln^gin- 
ning at the to}), proceeding all I’ound. and xvoiking 
downxvariD to tlie base. This application you may 
xxqieat .sex'ei*al time's. 

It Avill, it is ([uitr likidy. be found that in ]>art^ the 
xvax i*em;iins tliick on tlu^ >urfac(x if tin* work lias 
becomt^ cold; but it A\dll be absoi*bed by the [iL-mter. 
if tlie bust is placed mxai* tlu* lii*e and made w'arm 
again. 

Wlien your w'oi*k is liftiMl back on to tin* turmtable. 
a furtlnu* ])aintinL;' of tin* wx'ix ma\' lx* [)Ut on, thougli 
in this ca'-r xvith much le<s xvax in ;\'oui' brush than 
you liad jiri^x iousl\x 

Tt ma\' b(‘ found that tin* wxax. as it (*ools in tin* 
vessel, xvill s(*t into a pasti'-like consist(*nc\', and may 
ne(*d thr addition of moi*(‘ tui*p(*ntinx*, and again 
ln‘ating, but not if it onl\' rrsrmi>l(*s a thi(*k liipiid. 
Warming thins it, and it wall tln*]*rforr mon* spr^Mlily 
soak into tin* plast(*r. 

For darkening thr In >1 lows and crevice^ of the 
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you --hould take a little ])oW(ler colour ot‘ any 
tint you wi^Iu a^^ in the ca-'C of the xvork whicli ]ia> 
h(‘en coatiMl with the white Fren<‘h ])oli^h: hut in tlie 
ca''t‘ of tht‘ waxed pki'-ter. u^e tlie Avax and tui'peiitine 
niediuin iii'-tead of the <])irit. to niix Avith the colour. 
Paint thi'^ on your Avork : you may do ^o freely, for a 
little cotton- Avool aauU AA'ipe it otf parts AAdiere it i^ 
not needed, if that he done AAuthin a reasonable time 
aftt‘rwar(P. and before it has been alkwed to become 
fixtal. Ea cu in *-uch a ca^e a little turpentine on 
ANA'K)! and >oft iTd)bin^L;' aauU renioAm it. 

AYhen you have done as much tinting’ or darken- 
ing a^ you think desirable, and the AA^ax has tln^r- 
oughly di'itAl in. you may iniproA^e the appearance 
of tlu' '^urtace (as in the case already ixientioned 
Avhero Friaich ])oli^h only had been applied to the 
pla'-ter) by rubbing oA er the Avhole AA ork or ]:>art^ 
only. ac<‘ording to di'-ci’etion. Avith cotton-AAx^ol and 
Fiaaich powdertRl chalk, applied AA ith a quick though 
soft circular movtauent. By this means you can 
obtain almo'-t any d(\giT‘(' of polish. Under no con- 
dition'^ iTib hard on the '-uiface, but let youi’ ]^ad of 
wt>ol pas'^ lightly oa an* tlu^ Avork. 

A Avork ])r(^]>ared in tlu^ Avax manner can aftm*- 
wards b{‘ paint(‘d u])on to almost any extent. Avith 
powder or ^Ri^tel colour, and the tin-pimtiiu^ and 
wax tor a nuHlium : or the dry colo\ir itself A^ ill 
adhere in souu^ d(\gi‘tH‘ it rublxal on Avith tlu^ finger. 

Ph(‘ two UK*thods I haAe descu’ibed for ]^la‘-tt'r 
cast'-^ are [)articula!’l\' us(^tul in cases wlu*re tlu' AAork 
is ot Iargt‘ [)roportion'> : but in the case of a small 
work, such as a medal. statiu‘tte. ]iam^l, or miniature 
bust, ot say not inort^ than half lite-sizi* ])i’o])ortions, 
th(‘ tollo^^•iug uu'thod ot st(‘arining it ]U'oduces a 
Vi‘ry i\'ory and old marble-like a}>pea ranee. 
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l^lace your iiiode^I Avh(‘ii quitr <lry in an ovnn of 
fairly warm tem])rraturt\ or if you liavc not thi'- 
roiiveiiieuce. l)y or a]>()Vt‘ a firtx ii(»t ->o m‘ar a^^ to 
burn it. but do^e euou,u’h to lavat it (juii^tly tliroim-li 
the t)la*>ter and Avell below tlu^ '^urfa(H‘ : turn it fre- 
quently, so that all its ''ido'^ may get equally warm, 
protecting it all the time from du<t. 

In tile meantime prepai'e your wax and turjicntiue 
in the '^ame juxiportion (and ^^'ith no h‘>'^ caution 
against it'- catching hre), except that it ma\^ la* made 
a little hottei’ in thi^- instance : imhaMl. it i-- bettm’ to 
get it up to something ai)pi‘oacliing boiling heat if 
thi.*- can be done xvith all '^afety, for the reason that 
when a]')plied it will remain in its li(|uid '-tcite much 
Icjnger than if at a lower temperature, and it will 
get absorbed further below the surface. 

You must not forget to tuiai your work fre([uently 
during the time you are prt*paring your nu'dium. so 
that both this and the medium are Avell heated at 
one and the same moimuat. 

The medium being now in its prepared stattx [>lace 
it wheix^ its tem[)erature will not decixxisi* (juit-kly, 
but away from the [)ossil)ility of it'- getting ignited. 
Then take your work and })lace it in a china or 
enamel bowl of sufficit*nt size, and without any 
flirt hei‘ dt^lay ])oui* tin* wax and turpemtine mixture 
all over it, using at tin* sann* time a cl(‘an hog-haii‘ 
brush, or what is commonly ('alh'd a liouse-])aintm*'s 
])encil. with some of the liipiid in it to gt‘t into the 

crevices. 

T oui' ])Iaster will have Ix'conu* <[uit(* hot by this 
time, so that the Avax now in tin* bow l can hi* ponied 
back into its I’cceptach*. tin* work i’(*placed in the 
bowl, and once moi’t* the liquid ]>our(‘d and brushed 
over it. Tliis proceeding can be repeated a number of 
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if il i- dc'-ircd to get iiiurt* wax into the body 
of llu* work. 

If the wax after a few pourings heeoiiieN ••set,'* /.e. 
pa-«ty In eoii'^i'-ttaiey. it may bi^ warmed ut> to a 
li(|iiid ^tate and [n)ai‘ed <.)ver again. If you have to 
re-^^■arm. take eai‘(* tliat the sides of your AV‘ssel are 
clean, and free from any of the wax Avhich may 
base run over in the procC'-'^ of poiuing. unless 
the A'essel Avhieh you are using goes into a larger 
one A\ ith AVciter in it. as preA iously adAu^ed. In that 
ca-'C the great danger of ignition is lessened. 

When your Avork has had suliicient coating of the 
Avax. renioA'e it fi’om the IjoaaI cind alloAA' it to cool 
quietly: othei’wi-'e it may crack and liaA'e a 
(crazed) appearance all oA'er it. as you sometimes see 
in cl piece of eartheiiAA^are. 

If the AA'ork is of sudi small proportions as to liaA e 
hc'en entirely covered AAith the liquid, you should let 
it cool afterwai’ds A^ei’y gradually indeed. Avhich can 
he done by Avrappiug it up in a piece of blanket or 
cotton-AVool. 

When it has cooled doAAUi. or during the t>rocess of 
cooling (if it is not Avra titled up in the iminner I have 
spoken of), you may use the x^ad of avooI AAith French 
chaJk, and rub oA'er the surface : then you u ill see 
almost immediately Avhat a beautiful ipiality the 
plaster lias obtained by this method of stearining : 
and as time goes on it Avill improve, more espe- 
cially Avith an occasional passing oA'er Avith the 
ce)tton-wool. 

At any future time a little coloui*ing mattei’. such 
as 1 liaA'e mentioned, mixed AAath turpentine, may be 
run into the holliAWS. 

^ 'riie i- a term n^ed iii tlie Potteries to de-'cribe a piece (»f china 
the '-urtace giaze of which has cracked all o\er miiiutelv. 
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Some of the mo'^t beautiful re-^ult'- of (‘oloin* I 
have ever ('jlUaiueh iu pla-^ter liave re^ulttMl from 
mixing the colour with the pla^tca* before ca'-tiipit: 
thi-i method i^ well worth tryiu,^*. ratlua* iu the 
easting' of replica^ tlian witli the lir^t or oi'iginal 
east, wliieh j< better white, a-^ you may wi'-h to work 
upon it. For any colt)uring mattei* in pla-*ter makes 
it less easy to get the effeet you may desire, eitlier by 
eutting away, beeause the colour may be. and gene- 
rally is. a little different below the surfact* : oi* by 
adding to it. because the planter you put on i^ more 
than likely to be of a diffei*ent eoloin\ and so your 
work becomes patehy and di '-agreeable in appeai'anee. 
Therefore try tliis metlu^d with replicas. You may 
do so in various colours, in the following v ay. 

]\rix on a palette or plate, vdth watei*. some powder 
colour, working it into a pa^te with a palette knife 
or ordinary knife, until it fta^ls rpiiti' smooth and 
free from gi’it : then pass it throiigli fine mu '-I in into 
a ba^in, thinning it with wattu* so that it will i*un 
through tlu^ mesli : you may then add more watei* 
to it. Always mix enougli of tliis colouring mattei' 
at first ; the cost is insignificant, and a little wasft* 
is of no consi<leration. compared with that of faihii*(‘ 
to get an evim colouring for want of moi’c coloiu'. 

Tlie coloured watt‘r you now ]iav(‘ in th(‘ basin is 
used for putting in tlu' larger basin Avitli the clear 
watfn* which you Avill r(‘{|uir(‘ to mix with your 
plastei* for making the cast. Wlum you have add(‘d 
the colour-solution to th(‘ (d(‘ar Awitm*. stii' it u]> 
very thoi'oughly, and them kec^p it moving slowly to 
prevent any of th(‘ colour sinking to the bottom 
while you sift your plastin- in: wlnai you hav(‘ juit 
in enough plastin*, and it is r(xul\' for stirring up, 
do so quickly and well, jiarticularly stirring or 
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it at the bottom. l^emo\'e the seuiu 
t'rom th(‘ top. ami the i>L‘mter into your mouhl 

(wliicli you luu^t '-hake), ami force it in its liquid 
^tate to run well into the hollows and to prevent 
the formation of air-hubbles-. 

A ca^t made of coloured plaster should not be 
worked upon after it lias» come out of the mould, 
if this can be avoided, because, as I have ah*eady 
mentioned, any working upon the surface chiinges 
its colour in that xiarticular part. 

If it is necessary to wv)rk upon it. the Avhole w^ork 
should be passed over w'ith a piece of soft flannel, 
not to change the form oi- take out any detail, but 
to bring the tone better together. 

When no w orking upon it is required, it is better 
to wuTip the cast up carefully in soft paper, so that 
the dust cannot get through to it. When it is 
quite dry it can he treated Avith the w ax in either 
of the Avays described, and afterwards rubbed over 
AA it h Fremdi chalk on cotton-AA^ool : and if you hcu e 
chosen a good colour, the result Avill be splendid. 
I should point out that there is a tendency to ])ut 
too little colour into the plaster AA^ater. The depth 
of tone of your jilaster cast Avhen first it conies out 
of the mould Avill be the same as A\dien it is AA'axed, 
though the intermediate stage, that of drying, lightens 
it in appeai-auce. 

With plaster casts that liaA e become a ery soiled, 
and almost beyond cleaning, tAVo. three, or a dozen 
coatings of boiled oil, Avhich can be })urchased from 
any oil and colour shop, w ill sei'A'e best for making 
them presentable. These coatings aa III pi*eser\*e them 
from any further dirt getting into the body : and such 
as may fall on the surface can be remoA ed Avitli a 
damp sponge, and afterAvards AA’iped drA' Avith a cloth. 
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A ])la^tor -;urfact‘ wliidi ]ia> Ixhmi ti'GattMl with 
hoiled oil ^\'ill ‘^I’adiially darktai, and in tinu* will 
bei'onie oiU‘ Lxiual (‘oloiir all ovGi\ and po-^ a rich 
nudlow fpiality. I do not advi'-o Thi'> tivatnnait of 
oilin^^ except where tht‘ c-a<t old and '-oiled. ]>ecaU'-e 
of tlie change I have spoken of e<.)niing about, which 
rendei's ciny tinting, coloui-ing. oi‘ darkening of the 
liollow>. or othei’ })art^ which you nia;\' wi^h to 
accentuate, valuele'-'^ in time. 

Befoi’e proceeding to '^[)eak on the subject of 
bronzing. I think it well to de-;ciibe '-iniple mean'- 
of cleaning a i)la>ter work which lia^ bec-uine dis- 
coloured V ith dust or soiled by the fingers from 
handling, to make it as clean and white as when 
it first comes out of the mould. 

Place your cast in a bath or other receptacle, deep 
and wide enough to leave "^pace lietween it and the 
top. so that it Avill be completely under watei' when 
the bath i''^ filled. A"our cast need not reniidn u])- 
right, but may be laid down. Having tided your 
work in the dry bath and determined the way in 
which it <hall stand or lie so a*-; to assui*e it^ being 
covered with Avater, remove the ca^^t and fill the bath 
Avith <uhicient aa ater to serA e the ])ur])Ose : then, 
haAing AAell dusteil your ca'^t, immerse it and leave 
it for the night. oi‘ tAveh e lioui*'- : by this time it Avill 
bi‘ soaked througli, Avheii it should be lifted out of 
tlu^ bath. 

If ‘>;ome of the diil is found to have i*emained. it 
can ]j<‘ renioAed quite easily by ]>lacing the Avoi‘k 
entindy or jiartly back int(.) tiu‘ batli, ami tlum 
A\ iping it oA'er Avitli a large camel-liair oi‘ other ^oft 
])rush, or sponge full of AA'uter. This shoidd completely 
restoi'e th(‘ cast to its original Avhite state. Never 
attempt this process unless you have a bath sufii- 
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eieiitly dee]) to hold enough water to rover your 
])la''ter model completely when it is put inside, or 
your work will be >]>oilt. If the student desires to 
know the >])oilt etf'ert. he had best make the experi- 
ment : it will save me writing of things which are 
not worth knowing. 

A plaster east which has had a bath, can, when the 
moisture has diied out of it. be treated in any of the 
ways I have described — painted either with French 
polish, wax. or the boiled oil, with the same result 
as if it had never been under water. 

The methods of bronzing are as numerous as they 
are uncertain in result. I know of no method by 
which you can be more sure of getting the effect you 
desire than the following simple one. 

Give your plaster cast, when free from moisture, 
one (‘oating of French polish ; either white or ]:)rown 
may be used in this case. Apply it with hogdiair 
bruslies, and do not forget to paint the holloAvs. Let 
the work stand for half -an -hour, or for such time as 
may allow the polish to diy in. Wash your biaishes 
in the meantime in methylated spirit ; otheiwise they 
Avill dry stiff and soon become useless. 

You must have provided yourself with some bronze 
powder. This can be purchased at any good oil and 
colour shop at about a shilling an ounce for the In^st 
(piality, which (juality I advise you always to use, in 
])r(d\‘rt‘nce to inferior and clu'a]^er stuff. It is Avell 
to have by you also some copper ])owdi‘r, in casc^ you 
wish to add a little to your bronze powder, in order 
to get a wai*nuu’ and mor(' cop[)cuy (dfect. 

Tlu' m*xt process is to paint your plaster cast with 
this l)ronz(* powdtu’. This is dom* in the following 
way. Pour a little white French }>olish into a 
sau<-er, and thin it slightly with a little methylated 
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spirit: then add to it a litth^ of the hronze ])o\vder, 
and. if yon de>ire. a very litth^ of the (*o])]K*r ]>o\vder 
too: mix them to;-i;ether with a hi’n^'h (a ho< 4 ‘-haii‘), 
and he<<in by paintiiiL;* in tiie liollow^^ and dta^p 
crevice^ fir^t, doinn’ <o i*athei* by dabbiiiLi: it in than 
drawing’ it acro-->, an<l have very little of the colour 
in your bi*n>h at any time. Stir it np each time nj)on 
t a kino- more, a^ the powder, beinj^ h(*avv. ^ink'^ very 
(piickly to the bottom of the -^aucei* : avoid puttino* 
it on thick or it will foian a skin and fill up ^ome 
of your detaih When you have painted into the 
hollows, do the -;ame over the front surfaces. There 
i< no rea'-^on to be alarmed if the sui’face of the 
plaster does not get very well covered at fii'^t. 
because a second ])ainting with the powder, put on 
in exactly the same way as before, will do every- 
thing in the way of hiding all sign-' of the white 
])laster. It should b(^ i-ememhei-ed that this >e(*ond 
application must not he put on until the first is 
(piite dry and hard, and to get it to this consi^temw 
it i'^ a<lvi sable to leave it to stand for nearly an hour. 
And leave it for a similai' tinu^ aftta- it has laaai 
])ainted a second tinu^ with tlu^ [)owder. 

.Vt all times when using this ])owd(a* it is advisabh^ 
to mix o7ily a litth‘ at a time: if too much is mixial 
in the saucer, the s})irit t‘va])orat(‘s and tin" Fi’caich 
])olish begins to thicken and <lrv biTore you havt‘ 
mxai'ly covertal your ]>! aster. 

A^our Avork after tln^ second (*oating of bi*on/(» 
])OA\'dta‘ pr(\scnts a vtay disa])polnting ellect, looking- 
like an adA^ta'tisenuait foi* sonn^ om^ s gold or bi-onze 
poAvdei* : but this is only om* of tin* stag(‘s of ])ronzing, 
the next stage being to hide this glitt^a’ing, clnxap 
appeai’anc(\ and to get a resemblama* to r(‘al bronztx 

Ib'ouzi* varic‘s so consid(*rably in colour, through 
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vari( Ill'S cliin.atic otVeot-' and other reasons, that in 
iniitatin<t it you >eleet a colour which you think will 
be-^t suit. It may be a lij^dit or dark brown, a purple 
ora black, or almost any shade of green, or it may 
even he a bronze with ^^ome little of all these colours 
in it. This last -mentioned effect can be obtained 
with care, though it is better to try a simple colour- 
ing or imitation, until ^in-h time a^ you may have 
made ^ome exptaaments. and gained some knowledge 
of the }>o>sihilitie'^ of the materials with which you 
have to work, and of the effects to be obtained. 

Therefore we will suppose that you desire to make 
your model of a light -brown bronze. The colouring 
matter you will require will be raw umber, of which 
in its powder state enough can be purchased for a 
penny oi- two to cover nearly a dozen casts. 

Fill a saucm* three parts with methylated spirits, 
and add to this about three tea-spoonfuls or less of 
Fi‘ench poli'-h, either Avhite or brown: then put into 
this about two or thi‘ee teaspoonfuls of the raw 
uinher. and stir it up Avell with a large camel-hair 
brush of about one inch in diameter. When it is 
dry. paint your woi-k with this, hegi lining always 
from the to]), and covering it as far as possible all 
round. This should be done with a fair quantity in 
your brush each time you apply it, and quickly, so 
that (Nich brushfiil you jiiit on shall take U}) and mix 
with the last one put on before it becomes dry. 
Fontiniu^ this until you have got doAvn to the base 
ami all the xiarts are (‘overed. 

There is no ma'd for alarm if this ci>lour, as you 
a]>[)ly it, runs down in iiaits a little. Tlu*i'efore do 
not attenqit to brush it iij) or flat : it is better to 
hsave it until you over it in your x^i’ogress 
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AVheii tile whole A\'ork i*-. covt^nAl. it -should he Uht 
to diy. Ten or htteeii minute- will -utfi<-e : tlu^n. if 
it i< not thought to he dai’k enough. anotluM* ])aint- 
iiig can he given in exactly the -anie niaiiiua*. 

I inu-t re]>eat that it i< iin])<)rtant to '-tii* the colour 
up with the hru^h eaidi tiuu^ a fre-h hru-hfid i- Ixa’iig 
taken: otherwi'^e the coloiu* will -ink to tlu^ hottom. 
and the coating Avhich you put on the work Avill he 
patchy when diy. 

When you can judge it. it i- better to mix your 
colouring to the thickne-- and tone that will only 
require one painting, a-^ a >ec()nd ai)])lication at 
thi- yjeriod r>ometimes I'emove- the fii*-t coat or 
wa^h, unless the new Avork i-^ done veiy quickly and 
-skilfully. 

The next process after the coloui* is dry is to Avax 
the AATirk all oaxu*. Wax and turpentine art^ mixed 
togethei' in the same Avay and in tlu‘ same (piantitit^s 
as for use on a AAdiite })la-tei* cast, and as already 
directe<l, though in this case the (xast must not he 
Avarmed. Then leaA'e it foi* a night until tlu‘ Avax 
has thoroughly dried in. 

Tt has then reached a stage Avhen any further 
(dfe(‘t- can he tried Avith less fear of ti’ouhh^ ensuing, 
as you haA’e a faii’ly hard hron/(‘ hod\' to A\'oi*k upon. 
If th(^ Avork ])h\as(‘ in its presiait stage, tluai hiaishiug 
with a ([uick moAuaiuait AA'ith a fairly hard clotlu‘s- 
hrush or <*h‘an hoot-hi*ush oAaa* tlu* surfact^ A\'ill add 
to its a]>pt\arance. The friction of (jiiick hriisliing not 
ordy giAAvs sonu* ]>in‘nish or })olish. hut has th«* (dfc'ct 
of changing the coloiii’ of parts satisfactorily. It 
shoulil h<‘ iiiuha'stood that though th(‘ hrushing should 
h(^ A\'ith (_iui(‘k action, little pressure' should he put 
on the hrush, the' hristh's only being allowe'd just to 
touch the surfaea' of the AVork. 
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Slionld. however, the colour not he satisfactmy. 
a])])ly a furthei’ coatinit or ])ainting of colour, mixed 
and put on in the ^anie way as before, with methy- 
lated 'Spirit, thouj^'h in this ca^e with even less of the 
French ])olis]i than was used before with tlie applica- 
tion of colour: and when this has di*ied. brush it in 
the manner already explained. 

It may he mentioned that green, or any other 
colour (or it maybe lam])hlack. wliich. used spailngly, 
]>roduce> a good effect), can if desired he used for 
this stM'ond coating. Then in the brushing process, 
thi^ colour wliich has been used for the second coat- 
ing (be. after tlie waxing) will remain in the hollows 
untouched and un])olished, and will therefore give a 
contl•a'^t to the quality on the surface which has been 
bru'-hed. 

If it is now felt desirabU* to get a greater varit^ty 
of colour in your work, this can be etfected to any 
extent by wiping dry dust colour on to it with your 
finger or a little cotton-wool: this colour will adhere 
(pnt(‘ wt*ll in the hollows. wIuua* the wax. not having 
btHMi hru'-hed. will ••hold” it. 

If you wi^h to get a A ailety of coloui' on the pro- 
jecting parts, or any parts besidt^s the hollows, it 
would ])o best to a})t)ly the dry powder colours on the 
wax surface hefoiv hrU'>hing it. Pastel colours aiv 
exccdhait oni‘^ to ustN though they are more ex])en'-ivi' 
than th(^ ordinary jiowder colours you purc-hase at tht' 
oil and <-olour shop. 

If, win ‘11 putting on a dry powder or past id colour, 
you wish to get, we will suptiose, a ])urple tint, it is 
better to do this by lirst tiutting on the blue and then 
the red on the top, or rice rcr.sd, rather than by 
mixing thi‘ two colours together and then ajiidying, 
for the I’eason that a better and truer metallic etfect 
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i)l)tained ])y the two ]>ut on -separately. The 

same ]iiethod is advisable in every ra^e wlieiv dry 
powder eolonr i-* used, and where it i*e(piii*t^-s two 
colours to produce the tint desired. 

Sometimes the oi’dinary dust from a ^lielf, thi‘own 
into the hollows of a bronze work, ha^ a special 
value. 

Another method of coloiu'in;^ the woi’k wlu*n it 
has its bronze powder surface ])i‘epared is to U'^e as a 
medium a little gold size and turpentine for mixing 
your colour with, and for making into a liquid state. 
Thi^ should be in the proportion of y.y gold ^ize, 
\ colour, to the turpentine. By this means you are 
more certain of getting uniformity, because this 
medium dries more slowdy than spirit and shellac, 
and is therefore capable of being nianii)ulated more 
freely. Moreover, it allows you moi-e time to a})ply 
it, which is of importance to the bt^ginner. who has 
had perliaps no previous pi*a(*tict^ in bronzing. But it 
is Avell to remind the 'student that tlu^ method pre- 
viously sp)oken of has its advantagt‘s. 

Oil colour, such as an artist uses, can also Ih‘ painted 
on to a work Av]n(*]i has Ix^en coated A\dth the bronze 
powdt‘r, but it sliould be put on onl\' when made 
thin Avith turpentine as a medium. It should iiuh^ed 
be used more as a AAash, in the manntu’ of Avattn*- 
coloui' painting, rathei’ than oil ; otlua wise it Avill 
form a thickm\ss and Avill fill in much of tlu^ <h‘tail. 
If oil colour is us(mI it sliouhl ]>(» dom^ very sj)aringly 
at first, for it can ahvciys be made strongcu*. if riM|uii‘i‘d, 
by a second and eA'en a third x^^^^ii^ting, eitlun* all 
oA^er or only in xiarts. 

There is yet another method — indeed, I may say 
there are scA^eral others — of bronzing ; })ut I j^ropose 
to deal Avitli one more onh, ft‘eling, as I do, that 
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tlio^e T have intaitioned are the ])est and ^imple^t for 
thi^ ‘«^tudent to atteni])t. 

Fii-'-t tlie work in ]>la>ter a ooatinj^ of hoiled 

oil. and whon tlii'^ ha^ dried in fairly well, give it a 
good <-oating of terehene. and leave it until dry: 
then takc^ ^onie of the powder of such a colour as 
you wi^li the Avhole suidace to he. and mix with 
''hidlac (either white or brown) in a saucer or other 
vC'-xd. This, when painted, will form, so to speak, 
the body upon winch to put the further and final 
colour or coloui*^, though these final colours should 
be mixed with water only and put on more in a Avash. 
If found patchy Avhen dried in. the colour can easily 
be disti'ibuted equally by means of a brush AAuth the 
water nearly all squeezed out, and Avith a dabbing, 
rather than a Aviping or AA^ashing action, going oxev 
the ]>atchy ])ai't'^. spreading or extending the colour 
])ickt‘d u]) in the proce'-s from one part to another. 
By thi’> mean-i you Avill get the colour to *• hold 
togi*tlun-.” 

You may “ AVt)rk in *' either colour or bronze or 
gold at the time (^f this dabbing, but it should be 
in small (plant i ties only, and applied by taking a 
little on tht^ moistened brush. 

Tlu‘ bronzing ]U‘oduced by this process Avill he dry 
in its efi\‘ct as an antiepu" ])ronzi' Avhich has been 
c‘X[)ostHl to tht‘ air. Should it, howiuer, be desired 
to get a polisli iq>on it, this can Ix' easily obtained 
by Avaxing in th(" way I luiA e already described, by 
painting ov(‘r A\'ith tlu^ mixture of Avax and turpen- 
tin(\ tlujugh it Avill changt' the appearance by darken- 
ing it A^ery considerably, and Avill indeed take out 
much of the colour. For this reason I do not con- 
sider this the best method of bronzing, unless it be 
to imitate a ••dead" or dull surface. 
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For work of hei‘oi(* or lari^r .size it a tiuick, 
and i‘elativtdy cdieaj). nieaus of getting* a broiize-like 
result. 

Bronzed works (wliich means in tliis case plaster 
bronzed) are easily cdiipped oi* sci*atelied. in Avhic-li 
ease the white plaster becomes visible, and a touching 
U]) is necessary. Xot always is it easy to touch tluL^e 
l)arts up satisfactorily, noi* is it convenient : as. for 
in.^tance. wlien the weak, having found a imrchaser, 
has left your studio. I should therefore like to men- 
tion. befoi*e closing this chapter on Bronzing, that 
you may get over the difficulty — or, I should say, 
b^ssen to some extent the unpleasant vdiite plaster 
effect of a chipped or scratched bronzed work — if you 
ti‘eat your woik in the A^ery first instance, /.c. before 
you ])ut on the first coating of shellac, with a paint- 
ing all over of black ink. or a dark water stain, or 
Condy's fiuid and ink mixed: any of tht^s(» Avill soak 
A\i*ll in and beneath the suid'ace. and in tlie event 
of subse(|uent chi})s or scratches, they Avill be less 
discernible, and your Avork Avill suif(U‘ less in its 
a}>pea ranee than it Avould if the body uiidt^r the 
colouring Avere Avhite. 
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EXLAEGIXd A .SMALL MODEL TO IIEEOIC 
SIZE BY THE CHASSIS 

The method generally adopted for enlai'ging a iigiire 
or gi*oup in the round i.s by working with a eha'-^i<. 
as liere deseri])c‘d. AVt‘ Avill -;n])})oM* that yon havt‘ 
made a small model, >>ay '1 feet high, for a piihlie 
^tatne, and that this ha^ to l:>e enlarged to 12 feet, 
or six times its size. 

You begin by fixing the ^mall mo<lel firmly on a 
pedestal or modelling stand, the to]:> of whi(*h must 
be nailed doAvn to })revt‘nt it-' rt'volvirig. Then it 
should 1)0 aceui*ately adjusted with a spirit-hn el on 
the to]). The >tand must also be nailed or screwiMl 
(or the legs of the stand ])last(.‘re<l round) to tlie 
11 (^ 01 * of your studio, eonveniently near to whei‘e you 
])ro])ost^ building your lai-ge model. For tlu‘ latter 
you will lAMpiire a veiy strong turn-tabl(‘ or *• baukia* ' 
with a revolving top. but this, as with the '-mall 
ptMlestah will re(]uir(‘ also to be lixtal, so that it will 
not res’olve until such tinu‘ as it is detaiu'd nece^-'-a r\', 
as will be seen latei* on. 

The m^xt step is to niakt‘ your (‘hassis I'oi* tlu' '-mall 
model. This is a scpuu'e frame made ot wood, slightly 
larger than the greatest width in your small model, 
h ])on thc‘ tour sid(‘s ot this frame you mark olV v(‘ry 
aeeurately the inches. inches. [ inche'-. 1 iiH'hes. 
and ]- inches, so that, if yoiu’ frame were 12 indu^- 
square, vou woukl set out a 1-foot ride at each side 
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of your '-iquaro Fi,u\ To). It iiio-it iiupoitant 

that you hItouIcI liave your frame madi^ vtu'y triux a!id 
tliat all the mea>uremeut'^. iuehe> and part'^ of an 
iueh, be most aeeurately set out. and with th(‘ ditVeriuit 

lengths of lines i-uled 
through in the '-a me 
way as you find in a 
well - made foot - rule. 
V- s h a p e d n o t c h e s 
^ should be <-ut out on 
J the toj) edge (.)f the 
i; frame with a shaiq) 
knife at all the inches 
and half - inches and 
fractions. 

ith this done you 
will start to mark out 
on a large chassis 
(which Aou Avill have 
already had ma<le by 
Fig. LXXV your carpenter to the 

The Smale Chassis placed ^eale of six times the 
OVEK Statuette ‘^mall one) the twelve 

u -fL 1 1 r iiK'hes and ])arts of an 

tance down” measurements, and €ind<i‘> \oui laig(‘ 

pointing stick for “distance in” model lias to 1 h‘ made 
mea-urementi5. six times the size of 

yoLii- small model, it 
will be s(H‘n that an inch on the large frame must 
actually measure six inclu^s to be coi're<*t in scab*, 
and so tlu‘ otluu’ portions of tlie inch bi'comc* en- 
larged to this scale. \ -shaped not(‘h(‘s should })e 
cut out on the to[) edgi^ in the sam(‘ way as on the 
smaller trame, at the points (im*hes and fractions) 
wdiere the lines are drawTi through. 
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You now lia\'o your two fraiuo^ rt\‘uly >t‘t out. To 
fix tlioin u}) tlio noxt tiling*. Tlu* 'Nuiallio* ono 
placod over tlio 2)la'^tor niodel and <up2>oi‘tod l>y an 
n 2 )]‘i^'ht po-^t at (.‘arli corner, the-^i* i)0''t'> l)t‘inu‘ iiianly 
sci’ewtnl d<.)wn t(.) tlu^ 2)edt‘'-tal. care being taktai that 
they ai’e accurately Viutical (or 2)er2)endiculai-) and 
that the chassis is 2 Tei*fe<-tl\' lioi'i/ajiital on tlu‘ tot>. 
U^e a >j)irit h*\'el to get thi< tiaie. Your >niall 
model uoav, >o to ^peak. iii'-ide a (*age at all 2)oint>. 
You will next 2)roceed to hx u}) your hn-ger cha>'-i'>. 
Thi^. instead of being sut)2>orted l.>y U2)right po'-t'^ ixi 
the corners of the x^rnk^tal. shoidd whei-e po>-iibie be 
siis^Tended directly above your lai’ge ••bankei*.’* from 
the beams. Avail‘d, or I'oot*. in such a aVcIV that it is 
(luite safe and Avill not move. Thi^ chassis must be 
fixed i)i-o2)ortion^itely high, accoi’ding to the -'Cale to 
which you are Avoi’king — in thi^ ca^-e ^ix tinie> as 
high ^is the small one — ab(.)ve the large banker or 
turn-tal>le : the height should never be le^s. but 
iTitlim* greater. This will not alfect the >ize of youi* 
ligure. by rea'^on of the whole of the Tiiecisurenient" 
being “dropped ' or taken down from the cha'-'^i*-, 
but Avill gi\'e you an o]) 2 )ort unity, slioidd you wi<h. 
of making the Irise or grtnindwork of the ligui*e 
det‘])er. This extra dt‘}>tli is ofttui required, --o that 
a good safe plan is to allow for it. unless you have 
made a good extra deiTth of base in yoiu' si nail 
model. 

You have now. we vdll su[)pose, youi* two chas>i> 
lixial u[). and you will observe from Figs. To and TO 
that a nail or sci-ew is [)Iac(‘d in tin* (-entiT^ of t'ach. /.r. 
whejv the two struts of v'ood c^o-^s inside the sipiare. 
both in the small and in the large chassi-.,. Avhich 
ser\'e to strengthen the frani(n\'ork ami ])revent it 
from buckling. This screw or nail is not driven 
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piilin^ly lioiiie. hut a portion of it i-; loft standi up 
away from tho wood. Tied to this ai‘e four t)ioces of 
strin<^*. one for each side of the srpiare. long* enou<th 
to reach over the top and drop down to within a few 
inches of the level of the banker on* pedestal. A lead 
weight is attached to the end of each piece of string, 
which thus serves as a plumb-line. These plumb- 
lines are lifted over to any of the Y-shaped notches, 
indicating inches or parts of inches, on the small 
model. vSimilarly, the plumb-lines of the larger 
cha'^si^ can be lifted by means of a long piece of wood 
or stick on to their corresponding number. The 
])iece of wood which you will use for this puri)ose 
'should be made perftn-tly straight, and long enough 
to rt'acli from the top of the chassis to just below the 
level of the banker, and it should have a T-piece 
which will allow it to hang on the top of the chassis. 
Down at each side of this long piece of wood tlie 
iindiC'^ and parts of indies are set out to scale, be- 
ginning from tlie top. A ^mailer stick, also with a 
T-piece and witli the actual inches, half-inches, and 
on. -^et out, is necessary for use in connection with 
the small model. 

Y<^u now have the plumb-lines, which you can 
]ilace over the notch of any number you may wish on 
the <'has->is, and you have' the vertically hanging rule 
or stick by vhich you i-au nn^asiu'e any distance 
dow]i fi*(^m tlu' to]> of tin* chassis. Xothing remains 
to be mad(* before you pro(a*ed to [)oint ip), but the 
two ]>ointing-sticks. Tlu‘s(.‘ consi-.t of pii'i'Cs ot* v'ood 
(‘arefully made, one for the small nuxlel and the 
oth(‘r For the (‘idarging. Each consists ot‘ a stiffish 
lath with om* (*nd taperinl olf to form a [)(>int at its 
top (‘dge Figs. To and 7()). and a h(*adU*ss nail or 
pin fixed neatlv and Hrmlv into it, so that vou have a 
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point of metal iii'^tt^ad of wood, wliioli ^\'()ul(i oa'^ily 
wear away. Then the luelu^'^. half-inclit*^, and otlnn* 
part^ of the inch are set out on tliis. la^icinninu^ from 
the extreme nail or })in point, and the lineN art* ruled 
throuj^^h. at each inch and part (^f the inch. The 
figure:? should in all cases be carefully and clearly 
put in, especially on the large chassis, in order that 
they may be easily seen from below. 

Now everything is ready — /.c. your t^umb-lines, 
your T-shaped piece for *' distance-down *’ meas\ire- 
ments. and your pointer for "distance-in” mea^uiv- 
ments : and as you arrange the two fijrmei* on your 
small (dia^si^, <o you arrange the two in their relative 
positions on the large chassis. Tlien the mea^ure- 
ment-in i> taken Avith the tiointer on the small model 
at any distance doAvn on the suspended rule. In 
this way you obtain your point, Avhicli Avould read 
something like this, for instance : fi’om front vieAV 
plumb-lim* over the "down at” 10 on hanging 
moAable rule or stick "distance-in” from this last 
number OJ. 

This having lieen dom*, say, from tin* front, you 
Avould next try the distance-in of this sann* point 
from the side most (*onA'eni(.*nt, and so your plumb- 
lines Avould be arranged in their I'elativi* ])lac(*^, to 
find the "in from side*” <listan(*e. To begin \\ ith, 
you would have tlu* main iron su])t)ort lixed on tlie 
bank(u\ and build upon it y(jur armature*, dehning its 
])osition. projection, angle, &c., by means of measurt*- 
ments taken ovt*r the chassis, so that tin* sti*ong(‘‘-t 
iron pieces, made by the smith, Avhii'h ma\' bi* re- 
quired, can be fixed firmly and d(‘finite‘]y without any 
fear of their bt‘ing })Ut in any oth(‘r than the exa<-t 
rc*lati\A* ])osition to tlie small model. 

With the irons fixed for the arms, legs, and '>uch 
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HEROIC SIZE BY THE CHASSIS 

Other parts as may need to he of iron, much of the 
remaining’ armature can. and shoxild. be built up 
with Avood, and in such parts as the body or other 
bi^ niaN^e^ caged in with laths to kt^ep the Avhole as 
light as is piudently possible. In short, a skeleton 
of Avood built on the main iron supports is the thing 
to make. This must be built out (in the case of a 
12-foot figure) to AAuthin 2 or 3 inches of what will 
ultimately be the front surface <xf the clay. This 
means that a figure of 12 feet high need haAe, 
in no one place, more than a thickness of about 
3 inches of clay, pro Aided that your small ukkIcI 
has been carefully thought out and aa orked prox^erly 
to scale. 

When you haA'e the AAdiole of the armature erected, 
the first point to be fixed in the clay is the pit of the 
neck. This point AA'ill haA'e been the first and most 
impoidant consideration in the armature stage, but 
you AAill haA^e fixed this someAAdiat back so that it 
AAnil be as nearly as possible in the centre of the neck, 
and therefoi*e aa ill easily receiA^e the thickm*ss of clay 
necessary to coA^er it. It is aa'cII to knoAV' that tliis 
point in the pit of tin" neck is likely to come forAA ard 
a little as the amount of clay put on the figure 
increases. It is, therefixre, adAMsable at the com- 
imaicement to fix this point a little further in, say 
an inch in a 12-foot statue. Again, it is Avist' to 
k(‘ep all th(‘ jioints a fraction high u[> at liivt, as 
there is tnAuy likelihood in tlu' early stage's of tlu' 
clay sinking, if only a fraction. The contraction 
ill the clay late'r brings about some slight change, 
so that all your points ni'enl testing from time to 
time'. 

Wlu'iu'ver you take' a [)oint on your small nuxlel, 
it is advisable to mark it Avith a pencil by making a 
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small (lot, x\hich you xvill find ii'^id’nl wlitai you pro- 
('oeil to model ii]) tht^ lai\u‘t‘ work. Your ])oiut'' '-hould 
be taken on a ''V^teun. '>(>m(‘what liorizontally and 
pei’pendicularly in a<. for in'^tan(•(^ down tht‘ 

main folds and down in the liollow^ a^ well a*- acros^^ 
them, and not by takinj^* a ]^oint. ^ay, on tlu‘ '^lioulder 
and the next some distance away. 

Square- top] )ed pe^^s with pointed ends ^liould he 
inserted into the day at eveiw ]^oint ]>ut in on th(‘ 
lar;^e model. These should he made lonu; enoipu'h 
(^ome peril aps neaidy 2 indie-> for a fii^’uiT^ of tlii'- 
size) to enable you to ])ull them out ^omt^ distance 
if nece^*^aiy, leavini^ them still imheddial ^ufliciently 
far in th(‘ (day to hold in theii- ])lace. 

It is im])oi‘tant. when taking- and putting in ])oint'-, 
that your pointing-stick should he held horizontally 
at right angles to the plumb-line, and that your ])eg^ 
should he ])U'-hed in straiglit, as a continuation. >o to 
speak, of the ]iointing-Ntick. At times the callipers 
and c()my>a^Nes Avill he found u*^eful for taking ])oint^ 
whi(di are not ea^^ily obtained from mea'^uidng on the 
(dia^si-;. Su(di mixa^uiTuntMits should he takiui from 
two ])oint'> on th(" small modtd and then ])ut on tlie 
small j>ointing-sti<dv, and afterwards th(‘ coriT^spoud- 
ing mtR‘isiu‘(unent tak(m from tlie (udargcal ])ointing- 
stick (wlum it is moi*e than likady lai\g(M* (‘om]>asses 
or calli])m“s will he riMjuired) and tried on tlu^ (day 
hgUlTX 

Wlum you lia\'(‘ put ))oints in ovtu* the whole figuiv 
ami hav(‘ tilhal in tht‘ ])ai-ts Ix'twtMui tlies(‘ until the 
])egs aiT" s(‘en ])!’oj(‘ct ing only just above tin* surface 
of th<‘ (day. \A)ur sinall (diassis may h(‘ ixmuon axl and 
tin* top ol* th(‘ ])(Ml(‘.stal lV(X‘d, so that it can r(‘\'oIvt% 
and tin* turn-tahh* oi* hanker upon wlii(d( your large 
figure stands may also he fi’eed. Aftei' this va>u niav 
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set to wol'k upon tlie •surface, and remove 

sucli of the pe^^s a> you wi^li. for if these have been 
carefully ]>ut in thei*e i^ little need to fear that by 
exti’actin;^* them you will get far away from a veiy 
accurate enlai'gvment of your ^mall model. 
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CHAPTER XV 


MARBLE (ARVIXG 

Evkry 'Student of luodellinu* wlio'^e it to 

become a -;ciii])toi' -should learn to cm’ve, for. correctly 
<l>eaking. only he is a -^<*ul])toi* who cai*vt‘^ a '-ha]>e 
(whether a fi^t^-iirt^ or otlier form) out of a ^olid ma^"^ 
of stone or wood. A man wlio l^nihL u]) a work 
in clay, be it never •>(> lar;4’e. is only a modelha*: 
yet his <)]>ject may be ^culpturts and the treatment 
of '^nch a work sc*ul])tui*es(|ne. Bat l)efore it can 
truly become sculpture it mu^t be convei'ttMl into a 
carvtal work. 

Many of the early Avork-^. it i^ said, were carvcal 
direct out of the >>tom^ or wood. Avithout modtds 
haAuno- preAuously l)een made for them. There are 
s(nne men avIio do this to-day. but tlu‘y ari^ ft^AA'. 

The L^eneral method noAV is, and since tlu^ t‘arli(»st 
times has alAA'ays lanai, to make tlu^ work in (dthcn* 
clay oi- Avax first, and aft(‘r haAun^- cast it into th(‘ 
hardei" matei‘ial of plastca*, to U'-(' this as a nnxhd 
from Avhich to <*opy. This is to i^uide a'ou in th(‘ 
]>i*ocess of (‘xpr(»ssing yoiii- i(h*a in the ultimate 
material, say, for iristaTice, marble. 

By this ])i*inci])le a d(‘al of risk is lesscauxl, 

b(*caus{* you Avill haAa* ti'itxl many (*xp(‘rinuMits in 
your softer and mon* i)liabl(‘ matia’ial befor(‘ obtain- 
in<4* A\ hat you Avant ; wlnnvsas, laid you start<*d rii;ht 
aAvay in tin* marble, any (‘n*or Avhich you may hav(‘ 
mad(‘ ia taking- olT too mncli could not be meiuhMl. 
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A Srt of Marijlf Potn'I'tno and CJarving Tools I'ie- lxxvii 

A, poinl/inp^ instTiinu*nt ; J5, ;i drill, worked or drivcji willr a (‘ord by an assistant; (', bow for working drill 
sin^d<--bande(i ; I), Arcliinu'dean dr jII ; K, stack an<l bits ; K, (‘arvinu:; liainnicts ; (J, zinc-niallct, ; II and, J, 
rilllcis; K, idaw tools ; b, point- 1 ools ; M, s<jft stone cliiscls and ij;onj^(‘s ; M , niarbl(‘-c.ai vlJjg chisels, various 
fc.i/><‘s; 0, dusting brush ; pitchers, 




ng. Lxxviii 

Pointin' C r a Figi-rk in Eki.tef— Tiik iNS^TUvjtENT 

ON THE PEASTER MoDEE 

Note the needle point heiiiif pushed down to tiie «nrfact‘ of a point on the 
drapery, 

From a woi'k by rhorna" Brock, R.A . and ky liin kin<l pei‘nn-"*ion tliN 

illii-tratiun U ^howu. 
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P()INTIN(J A FKiTHE TX PkLTKF — TlIE POTXTTXG IXSTHX^- 
3IKXT TKAXSFKHUEI) TO THE MaRBLE 
It ^^iU 1)0 iiotioe<l tliat little marFle ivmaiiis to 1)0 taken <»tf before pointinir 

is coinpletiMl. 

1 >\ tlie kiml pernii^feiou of Tlioiiias Brock, Es(| . K.A., tliid illustiatioii is 



MATIBLE CARVIXCx 


When you have befui‘e you your i(l(*a definitely 
expre^>ed in a plastic form, an accui*ate conver^i^)!! 
into the marble fairly eei'tain. jjrovided that care 
i.s exei'ci.sed in the '* pointing ' proce>s. in the ** ])re- 
paring ** stage, and ultimately the *• carving.** /.c. tlie 
finishing. The artist need^ only do the “ciirving’’ 
if he has. in the fir-it instance, made a carefully 
finished model, a fine Avork in the pki'^ter : and the 
marble can be a mastei'piece. 

The intermediate stages between the 2)la^ter and 
the finish or carving ai*e purely mechanical. It i-', 
howevei*. as well that the student should know them, 
and be capable of carrying out the whole work from 
beginning to end if this be necessary. The inore 
mechanical part of tlie woi*k. the pointing, is truly 
laborious in a work of anv size. 

We will siij^jpose that you liave a finished model 
in i:>laster, and that you have selected a block of 
mar])le of a suitable size, and as free as it is ]:)ossible 
to tell, from colour, vein, or fiaw : a great difiiculty, it 
must be confessed, for even the experts in liiaikle 
are unable to detect colour which may l)e much 
below the surface of the block. 

The test that can be made is to wash the mai’ble 
witli clean waiter, and the moisture Avill shoAV up 
immedicit(‘ly any veins or specks of colour, evtai 
tliough thest‘ may be a little below tin* surface : and 
AN'ith (^xj)ei‘ieiice, tap})ing the block with an iron 
hammer may in some instanc(‘s prove its soundiu'ss 
or otherwise, the ring being less clear wluui there 
is a flaAV or vent in the marhle than it Avoubl be in 
that of a sound piece. These flaws, it may be men- 
tioned, have generally been caused at th(‘ tinu* of tlu^ 
blasting from the (iuarri(\s, or at tin* tiim* of burstiiig 
(severing) the marbh* from a lai*g(u* block. 
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MARBI.E CARVING 


The block of marble noAV in your ^Jtudio is placed 
in its correct position on a banker, and the plaster 
model placed beside it on another banker or model- 
ling stand. 

Three points are now selected on your model, i\nd 
three corresponding ones upon the block of marble. 
The^e latter iDoints are found on the marble by the 
pointing machine, which is nothing more than a 
contrivance for taking measurements, it having been 
adjusted correctly to the points on the model and 
transferred to the stone. 

The three i:>oints on both plaster and marble twv 
made permanent and kept immovable until the work 
is cpiite or nearly finished, by means of imbedding, in 
a little moist plaster, coi^per rivets somewhat like 
drawing pins with little holes drilled in the centi'e 
of their heads. In these holes the three needle ])oints 
of the arms of the pointing instrument can rest 
each time the instrument is put on to the model or 
the marble for the purpose of taking a point 
(niea sur emeiit ) . 

Little drilled holes will suffice at first to hold the 
instrument on the marble, the material being suffi- 
ciently hard to withstand the continued iii'^ertion of 
the arm x)iu^ Avithout av earing these holes larger, 
though it is better and safer to put the copijer rivets 
in at the Ix^ginning. 

From the main or perpendicular rod a moA'able 
arm ^pilngs out, and from this another arm, through 
th(‘ vud of Avhich passes a nioA^able needle, AA'orked 
on a ball and socket. The needle is actually the 
part AAdiich is pushed down to the surface of the 
model, and gauges the det)th doAvn to the surface 
of any particular part Avhich you may Avish to take. 
The first point to be taken is the most })roj(H*ting 
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Tig. LXXX 

roixTiXG A Portrait Eelief— The Poixting Instru- 
ment TRANSFERRED TO TJIE MaRBLE 

the marble njeinir a tbiii 'ilab) fixed (with plaster) on to a tliicker 
IkmI of ''tone, to keep it steady and to ]>re\ent it> ijH^aking in the 
piuet*''> ol pointiiij^ and ear\iiiji’. 



ng. Lxxxi 

PoTxrrxrr A Portkatt Rktjkf — Thk Potxttxo Ixstri - 
>ii:nt ox -niK Plaster Model. Takixg a Point ox 
THE Moustache 




MARBLE CARVING 


one: on a face Xhi^ would be tlie Wluui tlie 

point luiN been taken, the needh^ i'- lixial i>v a littK* 
tliLinib-.ei‘ew '-o that it can ^o no further, but will 
draw away in an outward direction '^utHcituitly far 
to escape touchin^j: the niai*ble (when tlie instru- 
ment is transferred to it) which ha^ to be carved 
away. 

When the instrument is transferred from the 
model to the block of marble it will be seen that the 
needle cannot be ]3ushed forward to it^ full, and that 
the chipping away must be< 4 ’in t(^ allow thi^ needle to 
go further home; when a fair amount of marble has 
been taken away from this jiarticular part, the in- 
strument is again put on the marble, and the needle 
pushed still further in. When it is found that the 
needle goes in to about a quarter of an inch of its 
required distance, then a hole is drilled with a 

driller " to what is thought to be nearly enough : 
the needle is once again pushed in to see ho^v little 
more drilling is nei-essary : then the needle i^ removed 
and the ])oint made deeper: fhr i/io-sf inipnrtnnf fhliuj 
heinij to (iVi}{(l inakiiHf the pn'mt too (tri‘p, A good 
pointer will keep all Ins -poiiits'' a litth‘ ’‘full.” by 
never allowing the la^edle to go ([uite home, by about 
the »12nd of an inch or less. All tlie other points are 
tak<^ai in thf‘ same way. The arms ot the instrunuait 
and needle bt‘ing adjusted according to the ]H)‘-ition 
of the ])oints to be taken, the points all ov(U’ will 
probably be not more than a (piarter ot an incdi 
a])art, /.c. on the important ]:>ai’ts. su(*h as th(‘ features, 
or. it maybe said, any of the Hesli ])arts. On dra])(‘ry, 
wher<' th(‘ro art" broad ])lant*s, f(‘Wt*r points art" 
necessary. 

The a]>]>("arance of a work wlum ])ointtMl is not 
pleasing, covei’ed all ovt^r with innumerable hole'-. 
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and little mounds of marble projecting between these 
hole^. 

Xow comes the work of preparing," carving down 
the projecting mounds to nearly the level of the 
points, when the form begins to assert itself ; and 
here care is needed. 

It is in such a state that the artist must take the 
work up himself, unless he has a very skilful carver, 
who can carry it still further. Even then the artist 
will find much that he alone can express properly, if 
it must have the same spirit as the original ; for it 
will be found that not only does the transcription 
into mai*ble give a little dilferent effect, by reason of 
the change of material, but the artist may wish to 
Cjuiet or emphasize parts — indeed, he may wish to 
make many little alterations, which he alone feels, 
and can do. And so, when the points are left “ full,'* 
such work can be done more easily than if the points 
had been drilled right home. Hence the imjiortance 
of every modelling student imactising to carve. 

If a student can copy form in clay, he can soon 
learn to carve it in marble, though I do not say with 
the same skill as one who has devoted his whole life 
to marble-cutting. I have seen really fine works in 
plaster lose much of the character of the artist's 
toucli by being carved too dexterously, until they 
were nothing more than mechanical reproductions. 
Yet tliey may have been very accurate copies in a 
general sense. In short, they lacked the sense of 
tou<*h which the artist alone could have given. 

Skilful cutting or carving in marble does not make 
a woi*k of art or even a fine carving. It is the ex- 
pression given by each and every touch which makes 
the work. 

The student will find that the •• darks " in marble 
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nr*V(.‘r apptvir --o iu tlu* pla-^trr modal, d'hi'^ 

i'*« cKM'ounttMl for by tlu‘ traii^paraii(*y of tin* mati‘riaL 
and in ^ome in'^tan<‘a'^ by tlia _n*reatar rtdl(‘rtint4‘ ]>o\\An* 
in niai‘l)le than in phi'^tar or day. It i-' to 

daapen a liollow after ;v'ou liav<^ eiit it a eeitaiu dt‘j)th. 
if ;\'oii A\'i*-h to obtain a darkei* '^lla(.lo^v : becau-'e it 
becomes lighter and den^e by the greater amount 
of refle<*ted light marble i^ moi*e ti'an'-])arent 

than either t)la>ter or He'^h. if the no'-trid are eut up 
a> high, or the wing^ of the iio-^e a> thin (in the 
iii'^ide). a^ in nature, tliei'e i'^ ^eaively any ••dark.’ 
eertciiidy nothing like thr^ amount there i> in naturt*. 
Mc)re pai'tieularly i< thi< the ea^e Avheu the work 
i-^ executed in >onie of the be-^t ‘-tatuary niai’ble--, 
which ai’e more tran>[>arent than others. 

*• .Sicilian ' marble, or Bianco Chiaro (clear Avhite) 
as the ltalian> call it. being of a k-ss transparent 
nature, and rather heavier ami colder in <*olour, 
retains more density in the "dark ‘ of the hollows, 
and in the shadows. Sicilian mai'ble is \Tscd for 
exterior ])urpo^es, e>pe<'ially in a c<^iintry lik(^ ours, 
whei*e the climatic elfects ai*e ^'O disa'-ti'ous a*^ to make 
tile finer statuary mai’bles ciaimble aAvay in no tinu‘. 

The I'easou for this itiarbh^ being called Sicilian 
by tile Kiigli-^h is. I belieA'e. unknown, though it is 
thought by some that it deriviMl thi'- nam<‘ Sicilian 
pei’haps because it was formerly ^]iip])ed to Sicily 
and thenc(^ to an English ])ort. 

Tlu‘ clioicest marbh" of all for idi'al work, the nmh' 
or portraiture, for inteu’ioi' laii'pese*^. is S(‘]*rave/za. 
though th(‘re is a (b’eek marbh^ called Pent<‘lic which 
i'^ ])referi“ed by some scu]]itors : this mai*l)l(‘. which i-^ 
found in the island of ]\aros and at Mount P«mt(‘li<*us. 
lias lai-g(‘r crystals than tlu^ statuary of (’arrara, is 
extremely hai’d, ami does not, I tliink. cut (piit(.‘ ^o 
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freely as the beautiful marble of Serravezza. Peiitelic 
was chiefly xised by the ancient sculptors for their 
work. There are other qualities of marble, but those 
I have named are generally accepted as the ‘‘first” 
best. The cheaper statuary marbles are sugary and 
soft, and therefore not very lasting. 

In marble it is not an uncommon thing to find 
minute pins of iron. These are very troublesome, 
being very difficult to cut away, and taking, as they 
do, piece after piece out of the best tempered tools. 
Sometimes they can be got down by riffles, but one 
has to take care not to cut too deeply into the 
marble on either side and around these pins in the 
attempt to remove them. 

In Serravezza, as in most marbles, there appear 
sometimes what are termed ''sand holes,” which 
are almost more troublesome than the pins of iron, 
because they may occur at the very finish when the 
last touches are being put on the work, when but 
a powder of marble dust is leaving the parent stone, 
suddenly; in some cases they are as deep as a pea, 
so that cutting away down to the bottom of the 
crevice would mean ruining your work. 

These holes can only be left, and afterwards filled 
with boi‘ax melted over a gas-jet in a clean spoon. 
A little of this, whilst still liquid, should be pressed 
into the crevice with a tool ; any of the borax which 
is left on the sui-face may be cut away Avith a sharp 
knife. Although this is the best means I knoAv 
for filling these holes, it is not altogether a satis- 
factory one, for in time the filling Avill contract 
sonieA\diat, get loose, and either fall out or sIioav a 
black line round Avhere the borax has parted from 
the marble, more especially if the marble is frequently 
Avashed. 
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in carving- arc lax in kni‘[an; 4 * llirii* 
tooU jiicely ‘sharpened. They too often on work- 
in-^^ lon;^ after the ed^t;e ha<; been taki*n oil' the >^teel. 
This i'. a gavat mistake, because a blunt tool not 
only jags and takes longer to cut. but the toul.> 
will not cut cleanly unless due consideration is given 
to them. 

A flat piece of stone, York, should always be kept 
by your ^ide. with a basin or cu}> of water, and a 
little of the Avater put from time to time on the stone 
to make it Avet, the moisture pre Agenting the .steel 
f 1*0 111 becoming hot AA'hilst being rubbed. 

By practice you aaTU get used to a certain AA eight 
of hammer, and hud yourself more at ease AAnth the 
one you constantly use than AAuth a strange one : 
therefore it is adA isable that, like eA^ery good aa ork- 
maii, you should haA^e your oaaui from the hrst. 

In the jicocess of caiwing a AA^ork, through all its 
stages from ••pointing’’ to ••finish,” you Avill 1 'equii‘e 
t(^ use tAAo or three ditfeivntly AA^eighted hammers, 
tlu^ one recpiired for the hnishing touches. Avhere 
but little genth* touches are necessary, naturally 
being lighter in Aveight than the one used at the 
beginning (the pointing), A\Tiere in some instances 
quite big [)i(H*es are fetched uAvay AAnth the tool called 
the ‘•pitclier ’ and afterAvards the “pointer.” Again, 
another strength is used at the intermediate stagi‘. 
that of ]>reparing,” AA'lien the tooth tool is brought 
constantly into use. 

A carAung hammer needs only be 2 lbs. in AA eight, 
though for ••pointing” a heaAuer is requirt‘d— about 
T lbs. — and for ‘•preparing” one of T lbs. AA'eight. 

Beginners iiiA'ariably cut too straight into the 
marble by holding tlnar tools too much at right 
angles aa ith the stone theA^ are carving This, instead 
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of being a quick way of cutting the marble away, 
is indeed a slow one, and one which will very soon 
break the edge of the chisel. The chisel should be 
held in such a way as just to bite or grip the stone. 

Round-nosed drills of varying size Avill be fre- 
quently brought into use, to drill away those hollows 
which cannot easily be got at with a chisel. 

To go slowly is the proper course ; and you Avill 
ahvays be AAuse in taking ofiP too little. More can 
ahvays be taken off, but never put on. The marble 
should always be covered up Avith a clean Avhite cloth 
A\ hen it is not being Avorked ux^on ; otherAvise it Avill 
quickly get discoloured from dust and dirt, and such 
fresh cutting as you do to it Avill be Avhiter and the 
effect produced Avill be patchy and misleading. 

A student AAushiug to learn to carve aauII do Avell 
to Avork something out of a soft stone to begin AAuth, 
and thus get command of the hammer and chisel, 
before he takes to cutting in the harder stones. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A FINAL NOTE 

As I ventured to explain in my Preface, I make no 
pretence to literary ^?kill in setting forth the contents 
of this volume, having been solely actuated by a 
personal and genuine desire to set before the student 
of the plastic and gh'ptic art the methods of the 
various processes and the simplest, because the most 
straightforward, way of obtaining results therefrom. 
So in this concluding chapter, gathering up the pre- 
ceding pages, as it were, into one final whole, let me 
say that if I have arrived at widting what may 
prove of practical value to the earnest, hard-working 
student, if I have simplified his work ever so little 
])y pointing out the right methods and guiding him 
away from the wrong, I shall have achieved my 
object. It has been, for the most x>art, a labour of 
love to Avrite of these things, of Avhich many years 
of ]>ractical experience haA’e giA^en me a considerable 
knoAvledge. 

W ere I asked to name the greatest asset in an 
artistic* careen*, I should ansAver, “Indomitable per- 
se av^ ranee courage, and dedermination.” Without 
these and a belief in the i>oa\ er you possess, nothing 
of any real or enduring Amine can x:)OSsibly be accom- 
plished. IToAvi‘Aan* glorious the A'ision, hoAV(‘Aan* lofty 
the ideal, hoAvever true the aim you liaA O set before* 
yej Ill’s elf, nothing but perscA erance, determined an el 
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unceasing, will ever take you to the goal of your 
desire. The highest resolve, the greatest enthusiasm, 
are futile without hard work — how hard and un- 
sparing ordy those can ever really know who have 
chosen the pursuit of art as a means of livelihood. 

You must surrender yourself — all your thoughts — 
your very existence — if you would attain ! Never 
must your aspirations leave you ; cherish them as 
life’s most precious gift. There is the height you 
have set yourself to gain. 

I cannot too strongly impress on students, on the 
young student especially, the virtue of moderation 
in all things. Extremes are bad at all times. Vul- 
garity is unpardonable in art. 

Artists possess, or at least are supposed to possess, 
more sensitive nerves than the ordinary business- 
like, matter-of-fact mortal, and at times a brain- 
storm occurs, when all their labours seem futile, 
inept, Avorthless ; the vision has fled ; the deepest 
gloom of depression overwhelms them ; the toil and 
careful studies of years seem empty and useless. 

When such fits occur, leave the work on which you 
may be engaged entirely alone, for if you still per- 
sist in attempting the impossible, failure, utter and 
complete, is bound to attend your most strenuous 
efforts. 

Go at once into the air. Throw off the cramping 
influence of the studio, and study Nature in her 
varied and strangely variable moods. Nature alone 
possesses restorative balm, and if you view the 
manifold marvels of her works with loving reverence, 
her myriad spectacles of beauty so infinite, of diver- 
sity so extraordinary, with a seeing eye, calm will 
follow the brain-storm, the feeling of revolt will 
cease and die away, and you will glad-heartedly 
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return to your work, refreshed and strengthened 
alike in mind and body. No longer will you llnd all 
things stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

When a student can indulge in foreign travel it 
should prove of the greatest service to him. Not 
only does travelling enlarge his outlook on life and 
dispel many insular prejudices, but it affords him 
the opportunity of seeing what students are doing 
in other countries, as well as of becoming acquainted 
with some of the masterpieces both of ancient and 
modern sculpture. It gives him an insight into 
the methods of work in other studios than his 
own, and will certainly brush away many preju- 
dices, which otherwise would remain fixed ideas in 
his mind. 

A student cannot study too closely, or too often, 
the wonderful collections of statuary which are to 
be found in our ovm museums and galleries, many 
of which, especially those of the Greek and early 
Italian schools, are unrivalled throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe. 

Above and before all, I repeat, study Nature. 
None of her works are mean, low, ugly, or vulgar 
to those who, with the patience born of reverent love, 
seek out her marvellous and minute beauties. 

The skulls and bones of all animals and birds 
are marvels of construction. The skin and flesh are 
but the draping of the frame ; the skeleton is just as 
beautiful beneath its covering. Look into the heart 
of things, into their very core : the superficial is not 
all we see. To all with eyes to see, manifold beauties 
start from what before seemed but an empty shell. 
So store your mind with beauty infinite, and it will 
follow that your work will be full of interest. A 
thousand fancies from a single leaf spring to life, 
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as memory brings to the brain tbe rapture you felt 
when you found bow beautiful all is in Nature. 

With this exliortation I close, commending these 
pages to the perusal of the student, in the earnest 
hope that they may prove practically useful. I re- 
member the immense, almost insuperable, difficulties 
of my earliest art days, and I have sought to make 
these difficulties less formidable for him. Although 
utterly unaccustomed to literary effort, I have found 
a pleasure in writing, for all that I have here set 
down is the I’esult of my own arduoixs experience. 
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The student cannot acquaint himself either too soon 
or too well with the best examples of sculpture 
from the earliest periods, which are to be found in 
our museums, for it takes years of close association 
with the great masterpieces before one can realise to 
the fullest extent the immensity of these creations. 
For the finest sculptured pieces, like the finest com- 
positions, musical, poetic, or literary, require an 
educated mind pi’operly to appreciate or understand 
them — a mind Avhich has been given up to them for 
a long time. You are told from the first moment of 
your existence in the study of art that these works 
are great, but that this is so, you are not at that 
time really convinced in your own mind. You have 
to learn something before you can realise it for your- 
self, and that learning must come through the study 
of Nature. I therefore advise you to study Nature 
and the masterpieces at one and the same time, so to 
speak, by devoting, say, alternate days to each so far 
as you can, to work from the life to-day, and to- 
morrow to go into the presence of the masterpieces. 
You will then quite soon begin to feel that a close 
relationship exists between Nature and what, up 
till quite recently, appeared to you idealised or 
unfamiliar form. 

The stvident will soon learn that these great works 
were built from the same Nature with which he 
himself is daily confronted. For the guidance of 
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tlie student, I propose commenting briefly upon a 
few of those which rank, as I consider, amongst 
the finest sculptured works to be found in our 
museums, and in some instances in our schools 
of art. Space will not permit of iny saying much, 
and the periods from which I select works to speak 
of must therefore be selected on broad principles. 

At a period of nearly 3000 years b.c. the Assyrian 
and Egyptian artists were producing great sculptui'al 
works, many fine specimens of which are now to be 
found in our museums. That Assyrian and Egyptian 
art has influenced all ages from the Greek to the 
present, is nob at all surprising when we see from 
their architecture what masters they were of con- 
struction and design — in the former how profoundly 
substantial, and in the latter how simple and grand. 
Their carvings upon the walls of these buildings of 
relief work introduce figures, animals, and hiero- 
glyphics, in many instances in quite a curious way, 
yet ever beautiful in pattern and in decorative 
effect. Strange as some of their works may appear 
at first, they Avill on close acquaintance establish in 
the spectator's mind the fact that many of them are 
full of life and truth to nature. This apj^lies not 
only to the statues but particularly to the bas-reliefs, 
many of which are extraordinarily realistic and most 
charming in relief treatment. The Egyptians had 
a method of sometimes carving their reliefs in a 
way seldom if ever practised by sculptors since them, 
except in frank imitation ; that is to say, on a flat 
ground surface they drew their design, their figure, 
and so on, with a fairly deep incised outline, then 
carved the form into it, inside these outlines, leaving 
the original ground surface standing up above the 
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PLATE>S I AAD II 
EGYPTIAN CARVING IN RELIEF 

The British Museurn 
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PLATE I 

Maiuf iff the Egj/ptian carvhig.s on their sepulchral and other steles 
n'crc Jirst drawn on to the stone with a deep incised outline. 
The relief }ras then carved within this oidlinCj so that the 
ground surface reynains at its original projection^ while the 
carvingj in a relief ireatynent, is soyyieyvhat loiver. To this 
method is great I ij due the preservation, of the carving. 


PLATE II 

In this e.raynplc rve get the yvork at the top carved in relief ayid 
the hackgy'ouyid set hack\ yvhilst in the loyver portion the relief 
work is carved within the outlbieSj and the gy'ouyid yvork ^ i.e. the 
origiyial face of the stoyiCy is lej't projecting beyoyid. 
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PLATE III 

AN EGYPTIAN PRIEST ANT) PRIESTESS 

The British Museum 
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PLATE III 


Simplicity of pose duiracteriscs all the Egijptuui slahies^ and the 
group oj Plied and Priestess is no ei'ception to the ridcj though 
there existed a keen desire to be elaborate in the decoration of 
their garments both by carving and by the painting upon them. 
The invariable method adopted ivas that of gauging out a 
number of parallel lines in the draperies and ivearing apparel 
generally. ISIark ivell the grand and solemn disunity of this 
work, and the ease o f both Jigures. 
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carved sunken relief work. This was done in nia ny 
of their sepulchral and other steles, most of them 
in limestone, though the Egyptians worked to a great 
extent in granite. (See Plates 1 and 2.) See with what 
solemn dignity the priest and his wife are seated — 
the simplicity of pose and treatment and the refine- 
ment of the whole. The Egyptians valued greatly 
the repetition of straight lines, parallelism both 
horizontal and perpendicular. The Greeks were not 
slow to adopt the use of this. Some of the most, 
wonderful bas-relief works of all time are those of 
the reign of Assur-Nasir-Pal, King of Assyria 860 b.c. 
Those representing the king himself, with his winged 
mythological attendants, are splendid ; but the Bull 
Hunt, the Lion Hunt, and indeed the whole series 
to which they belong, are marvellously fine as woi'ks 
of relief carving, design, drawing, treatment, and 
realism. The animals, in particular, are based upon 
the true forms in nature. The life and spirit with 
Avhich these sculptors imbued their work is astound- 
ing, hoAvever quaint and queer the actions of their 
figures may in most instances appear to us, with 
their limbs bent at the joints at right angles, and 
with so many rigid straight lines in their costumes. 
Although almost actual repetition ax)pears both in 
curved, angular, and straight lines, the result is 
never monotony, for these lines are ahvays of A'alue 
in the works. 

When Ave come to the Greek, I cannot but make 
straightway for the figures from the Parthenon. 
These figures, AAdiich adorned the x^odiments of the 
most beautiful Avork of antiquity eA^er accomplished, 
are in most instances fragments, mutilated remains, 
of magnificent artistic conception, surpassing all other 
AA orks of all time. 
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W) PliMia-. tile aiiion^' >cul[>t(>F-<, \\ln) 

ahoiit r>l')0 yoar*^ wa tho l)ir*tii nt' tha^(‘ luo'-t 

<-()nca})ti()ii''. tlie'-e aiul iiict )ni|)aFal)la 

ronderinL;> of tlie must bceiiitiful foriii^ to ba foiiial 
in nature. 

Look at the tiu’ura of the Tlia>au-. a ml aLo tliai of 
tlje and \'oii x\'ill coiiie to reaou'ui^a that tbay 

are uiaiua'-tionably the fiiii^'^t ^^1^' Art — 

wliieli i'> to ])e defined as A'ature '^ecai tlirou^tb an 
arti-tic mind. The eon-*ti’iietion of eadi ii;^aira 
]>erfe<d, the movement sublime. tlu‘ bigna^- and 
simplicity of the detail and the whole, ama/inu\ 
All is as bi’oad and ^im]>le as pO‘-->ible, yet fidl 
and riah in qiicdity : nothin^j; poor or >mall. nothing 
col<l, dead, or -^tilL yet all reX)Oseful. 

Look at tln^ wonderful construetion anil the mag- 
nificent di'aw ing in the torso and leg^ of the Th».‘-aim, 
and mark the >plendid firmne’-s (jf tin* plam*^. 

When we turn to look at the moAumn'iit in the 
body of the Ili'-.'^( we a“>k our'^aLe^ if mo\A*nn‘nt 
wa'-> e^A.*r produced in ^.culpture AA'ith ^udi ^tyl** -the 
wliole body i^ tui'iied in a way Avhicli, from the 
haniL of a le-^s great master. wouLl '-ugge-t tuu-cular 
ex(‘rtion, but thi> >ul.)linn.‘ geinim ha.> giwm im ])(.*riet‘t 
r(*^t : all i^ fr(*tMl from violence*. It i^' a jjerlVct tran- 
''Ci’ipt of nature a^ >een thi'ough a mighty mitni. 

()b->erva the grand c(.)]mtru(*tion of the thorax, atal 
the marvellou^l\' b(*autiful mo\aun(‘nt of the t(U'--o. 
and liow the right leg grow-^ or ^])ring'> out from tin* 
tor>{>. Lan an\thing liner b(‘ imagined? Again, 
examine tin* ba<‘k: it i^ a^ liiu* a^ tin* front : ^>(*0 tin* 
quality and vahn* of all the In^llows in this nobh* 
ligurt*. and reali*-(* how grand i'- thi'- ^(‘lection from 
the fiin*^t natuiM*. I'o m\' flunking, thl,'^ ligure i^ 
even finer than the Tln*^eus. 
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PLATES IV AND 
ASSYRIAN RELIEF C 

The Britiah Mu-'-entu 
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PLATES IV AXD A" 

'[hf^c arc cilre}!H'hi decorahi e, iuui } ahuiLlr j'nr fhr ^fudrnf 

hht) is slfidiihi^: dccnraiirc u hct-noil . The siniplhiin oT fhr 
e.s and fhr value rept'i'iu^n aj fines . as in the h<ads 
and fviis nf' fhr aninials, ,shndd he nafed. as nell as Ihe shapes 
of fhr spaces on ihe gronudivork. 
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Plate V 




PLATE YI 
TH1>EUS 

The BritiJi Museuiii 


PLATE YII 
IIJSSOS 

Tht^ Hrlthh Mn^tuni 
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PLATES YT AND TTI 

(irti/uh^r for//} ?rd,s never sea in A/l or StitH>'v thnn in thrsr tiro 
eAUinplvs (jT CirvvJ, Si^afptu) I'/iei/ irjjnwt/ii tin' nohjrst 

forms in ynture as .seen thronAi iJtc mind nf a snhJinu- 
yotv that iJit’iv is no alhonpl at anu cviie:'j:>'uiU‘d pose, ind 
if the hndu A moi'vd id (dl in ih'fion, in iJtv o/ ih>- 

il i\' done jviih such vii.se Unit aJf the vfjvit i\ ot. tinned 
tnUi pvrjut repose. Or lUl ivorL'^. tin' .student lii’iuot ilo i'ettei 
thnn keep iiimstdj in i^msinid toiuh nith ihtsi' nni.ster- 

plrLCS 
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PLATE YIII 
THE THREE FATES 

Jilt Jj/uti6h Mnseiifu 
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PLATE VITI 

Neicr }i as the human for 7)1 moi'e exquisitcJii dr'aped than in the ea.'^e 
of the group o f The Fates, and never did draperu rover orander 
form. The marvel is that the form is everiurhere felt so Ihuiuti- 
fillip through the draperi/. Xote the lahie of ttte radiating 
lints. 
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If YOU model anything from tlio antique before 
you liave had a long study from the living model, 
then select tlie^e two nuuterpieces before all otliers 
to copy: they are nearer the finest nature, as we 
know it in after years, than perhaps any other 
work of which I can think. You will for this reason 
more cpiickly understand these than you will many 
other antique works. To make a copy of these 
statue.'- should prove of immense value at any 
moment in a scult)tor*s career. 

Xothing les> than I have said of Theseus and 
Ilissos can be said of the Fates: equally great are 
these three daughters of Cecrops, which form a part 
of the ea-teru pediment of the Parthenon. Look at 
the one s?i^ter reposing in the lap of the other, the 
freedom of line, the ease of pose: the style of line 
and the richness thrcuighout are beyond all praise. 

Note how^ beautifully the form is expressed through, 
or under, the exqui-itely arranged draperies, leaving 
you to belieA^e that the nude figure must have been 
modelled in true form first, and aftepAvards the 
draperie> ]}nt on. The purity in the design of these 
draperies is so couAdncing — but Iioaa'^ monotonous, 
hoAV hard, how cold and unsympathetic this drapery 
might liaA^e appeared had it been done by any less 
sublime genius. The'^e figures all but breathe ; you 
feel that parts of the fiesh could be pressed in, so 
full of real nature are they. 

These pieces of Greek anti(_Luity might haA^e been 
moulded and then cast from nature — if anything 
so mechanical as a cast could giA^e Avhat the mind 
and the eyes saAv in the liiiot nature. 

I cannot leaA^e the AV’orks AAdiich adorn the Pai*- 
tluMiou Avithout calling the student’s attention to 
the bas-reliefs from the frieze. This frieze' is of 
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‘-iirli a laiiutli (oi^l tV(*i ) that It iummU a Nolimu* \o 
l)ut ^paca will <>t‘ lay laantitaiinu it 

only a-« a AN'hola. a-' a roinjjlata i'li\tliia (.>1* yraiul 
(liu’uity of (•oln]) 0 '^itiou : ilia \ imH'oU'>' itatiuii aiul lifa 
(li-«jilaya(l ai’t‘ aii()ria<:)u-. Tlia aiitira Proaa^^ion ^aains 
to be iiiuving, and yet '^till and dignilied, a^ all fine 
^aiilpture is. Xote the simpliaity of tlii'^ frieze 
and yet the i’iL‘hiie:rS of it ; how bi*atitiful]y it i-> 
filled : the eleliglitfuliy i‘iah ])attern it inaki^^ : the 
space'- in between tlu^ relief, the '-ubjeat-*. how 
intere>ting : the colour — by thi.'- I mean the elfeat 
of liylit and '^hade, the value of the lines, repeated 
in *-0 many instances, yet never monotonous : the 
value-uses of pert)endicular line>. as control '^ted with 
horizontal one>. Xote how much the front '^urfaae 
of the marble has been retained, -o a^^ to co-ordinate 
it with the ai*ahiteatural portion: hr)W compltaeiy 
tlii" fiae/e fits it'^ ]) 0 '-itiun. How lii’m i'- tlie form, 
cin<l how gi’and the spirit. Ilta'e i-« a le'-->(.ai foi* us 
in relief decoration: to be never noi'-y or vulgar, 
but ever (juiet and dignified like nature at its bt^-^t. 
To make no attempt at pictorial elfe<;t. The ]>lanes 
to bi‘ '-imple and broad, and no (dVort to be made 
at llnnecc-^-arv pers])ectiv(^ or gi'eat A'ai’iety in rtditd‘, 
but cill ]K‘rfect c(jmplet(.mes-;. It thus that truth 
is lia lulled by a master band I 

Tile rtdief figures on tbe '-(ailptured [>ier from the 
Temjde of Diana ( Artemision). kip]u*-.u^ {n.n.. A^o. 
1201), belong to tbe highest standard in '-(ailjiture : 
see tile delightful arrangement of dratuay on tlu‘ 
female figure^, the value ol‘ tlu‘ scale of oiu‘ part 
to anothei’. Tbe dignit\' of the lu‘adles^ woman is 
gr(‘at. How pui'ely sculj)tin*(‘-.(tut* all the>-e (Inn'k 
works arte StdtM-tion and ti'eatnuad of trm^ form 
wrn’i* tlu‘ lir^t aim of tbe (o'eek scidjaor. 
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PLATE:? IX AXD X 

HAS-KELIEFS E]10:M THE PARTHENON FRIEZE 

The MiL'iriihi 
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PLATES IX AXD X 

It is ihtfit ult to sdect a portirpi or n n'JdcJi is so nohU- irid 

iiO Lunndi'tt: nithout a Jctli/ig of regret tie . it (i>td trip re'iun'Ls 
respectiyig it, clui hf J>ut jrLiii)ni-ni(iii,\ Attention .snonid he 
dnnvn to the ivunderjii' .s/;/A" of line nhrh e lists in the sma ,\\d 
poj'tion as it does throH'^hout the ndiule nf this frieze, Olseree, 
j'nr example, the line don n from the nose of the or in rehrmn 
to the jfoir line donn tht‘ jiznie on this sale <»S the animal. 
Apart fiom the mazniflcmt treatment of relief noik and other 
striking merits lehieh this piece jins,sesses, the {pialdif tind 
style of the outline aie eiei yivhere supcih. I mould adeise 
the student constantly to Irf his me frarrl aloncr the.st- nialiiu'Sf 
in order ihoroii^hlu to lecovni.se their siznitleaui e. 
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Plate X 


i’. \^-kl Lll 1 H’mM 1H1 Tkl! /I , 



PLATE XI 


Cl. LPTLKEl) PIER EK0:M THE TEMPLE 
UE DIANA 
The BriiUh Miutum 
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PLATE XI 

The itvf (nitron rnt oj Jignrcs n to///;;/;; nr drf/nn.shdped errouud 

!firniic.\ }}inrc (lijfiodtirs ihiui jrhen n7i a fhif .surfdi't', fn) (he 
niiilbic.s acoi at the eJitronc ,sklc^ haie to hr considered in respect 
of their silhouette as }rcU as the front iieiv — ivithuut the chief 
fines i)f the culinen hetfig (utireh/ lost or tor) lyiuch hntLen up 
hij orer-great projection, yote the arrani^cmcnt of the dniptoi/ 
on the g'emale Jigui'C — that is to sm/. the lahie of Jiorizontal 
lines as against upright ones, ajid also the lafue of the radiating 
lines in the drapery jrom the hand. 
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PLATE XTl 

THE NIKE OE SAMOTHRACE 
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PI.ATK XII 

This I" fhc / uinrii nj' l\, /in f fojy 

jnis Cur iirhicictl than the ^r' this ir ii u? ’ . i hie 

abno,sl hears the ncu^ IhoirtWj; ih>‘ ihri ilfaDiru up ai!:ttinst 
the hcaufifullu ,snp, rnu/aiai pnr/u of ///<? ^race/'h! . 

Xnfc Jiou fh( In}})) i>j 1 h*' ji >' /x // ,n;;u;h iintl uuihr 

the drape) u, rulp lost m hr jtnnid a^ari the m if I'iiioieut. 
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PLATE XIII 

SEPULCHRAL MOMLAIEXT OL IILGLSO 

Tilt' Muf>eiun 
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PLATE XITT 

J thu‘ ri(tif}jih‘ <jf I'clit'f frnrh l/u' M/uptU itu dud pid'ifif 

OJ d'l lld’ tliu's, (Uid fhr d^i\{'fi(‘t^ of dUli diir/Dpl id t'Ulhnridinn 
of di'tdif \ ri (fit' ffliolo M 7/(4 4^/ rt'UMdi Ilf' f}it‘ udut’ of the 
hi’didifuUu shiipcd p'din junis (/\ {oidni^ird udh tho\'t’ pints 
morr cut uj) hii iitr folds of’ fh,' ilrupcn/. Xotc the cxipdsde 
shdju's juddr hij cdch ffuis.s of dnipcru nud the riduc of per- 
pendtcnhir drul horizoutdl lines in the desfjn 
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PLATE XIV 

LES ADI HEX 
iJ. -J. Pi uiiArn 

Lmu'rr 
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VLATi: XIV 


iii'iirti'S' i!/c n' of ^ I ;•!>><: '(f ( (i nt 

iht' vlati , :///v i\ .s'niji.t 1 /t-v^ n'l'' 

<[hi(!.'u ,scL‘ t(j>' i‘UL^t‘ir ifuit f/id OL < > nr a pa.ii irnl 

iLr f)i rr-t lahonir it)!} nj ^ t/ fLiu'’ I /.:s u'nrk i,s o'^.rtlnrie 

t'lc^'hh 'h if M ;vs//rs,^. Hid an: ji -'/. Lispirm^ ; hut 

it ffhih S( n t‘ tn pihUf nut fn tJn sfndt 'll thtil irt iduindiuut nj 
fhit^rn'dft' (hfiii! lUtd i'ui !>i nf n\n'l: ritn a jxr/' t ^/rr nnt 

ntpiislfi, in i/(C pn>d/,'iiin'i nf a jlHi' hni{. 
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Plate XIV 
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PLATE XV 

VKMT OF TIFLOb 

Luurre 
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PLATE XYI 


ASKLEPIOS 


The British Mw-^eum 



1M.ATK XVr 

'J hiy ^ra/ul'ii Maljiiu>\(i oj A^U-Cjilos <>}ir fn 

1!// f' iiiti TJh^ 

i/it' ifKKlt i’trt'j; and ilran'liaj^ a) a rcnnirkahtt'. a ii 
lo jdand and ^od d.t. TJu' inndi/h/d nd fht 
and ihn caloui ri as conirasftd uiift 

n > aid n'^'1 idl n nfd m/o orbit'd . 


irhirfi ad .dniln'd,s 
and /if nine.ss oj 
I'd tlm cxjircs^aai 
’ hair IS sph'hdid. 
(hr jndr fiicrj n\ 
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For ilow inu* tlra})ery look at thc‘ woiulori'ul Vi(‘tory. 
the**Aikt* oL* Sauiothraro.'* In tlii^ you g(*t inteii’^e 
uiov(‘in<‘nt — Olio fta^ls tko wind blowing a^ this figure 
swee^^" thnuigli the air. 

I ran point to tVw more hoautitul pifa-es of Greek 
reliof work than the ''e]>ulchral uioiiuiiient of Hegeso. 
daughter of Froxiaios (Athene, about 100 B.C.). The 
exquisite simplicity and purity of line in these figures 

immense, whiGt the style, arrangement, and treat- 
ment of the drapery, with its valuable pei’pendiculai* 
line, is ])erfect : all so severe, yet so easy. The >hape 
of an\' one paiticular poiaion is beautiful and com- 
plete in itself. Observe how ver\' liian the drawing is. 
and for tlii> reason the value of the light and -'hade. 
Turned upside doAvn or seen from any side, it i> 
almost equally line, tvliicli t>i‘oves how splendid the 
shat>es are and how well considered the lines. 

For the .-«tudent's benefit I should like to contrast 
this work, of tvhich I just have spoken, vdth one 
in the Loin're. " Le> Adieux," where it Avill be seen 
how everything i> ovei’done, noisy, common, and 
AN'hat a want of (piiet is lUMMled. Thi^> woik, to iua' 
mind, is as far from right as the other is near to 
t)('rfe(‘tion. 

The \ enus of Melos is ] perhaps one of the few 
^tatue.s ^dmo->t hue enough to haia^ <;ome from the 
hand of Fhidias. so great is the perfect harmony of 
the Avhole ; and tiie pure and majestic style of this 
Avork pL*u*es it amougst tlu^ gi-eate-'t creatioiis. The 
ease of the altitude and the bigness of its sculp)- 
ture^qiie charactiu’ should he appreciated by CA^ery 
one. This Wmiis is a goddess in all hei' grace and 
tenderness of form. 

Let ns look at ju-'t a f^‘A^■ ol* tlu' many hiu' busts 
and heads Ix^foii* \vi' lea\e these galleries, wherein 
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\\-t' call tiinl aiioimli urcat till \ < >1 iniia-. with 

|»rai^t* without '•a \ i 1 1 u a w ort I t ot > u im li. 

It a[>}it*ar- to ina iha’ iin)"! ih tla* (irt‘ck 1 1 >torN, 

troatt^l the head'- on thtur tiuuic-. an<l the hea<U 
oil rluai* i)U-t^ wirli a little le-- luMriie-^ to Mature 
than tli(.*y tlih tlie tiyure part-, arnl that w'liiKt they 
])0'-^e''-<. ill uu>-r ca^t*-. llie hne^t I'oriu. 1 do not 
re<'OL;au^(* a }jarticniariy ^troiiLi iinlixhluality or a 
iiiarktMl charaettu'. ldie\' ap]>ear ratlu^r a^ t\ p<‘^ than 
a- individual-. J\u“hap- tluu'ein lie- tin* -ecr(*t ot* 
tiieir ‘^ciiij )ture-( p u* breadth ot* treatiueiit. An\' in- 
-i-t<uic(‘ on individual chara<‘teri-t ie- nii^lit iiave 
l(*--eiied tlii- (piality. 

Ldiat the (iret.'k- coIouiamI tluur -tatue- i- heyond 
douhr : that tliey con-iileied cohaii* in form an 
e--entiai i- .aUo evidiUit : nioi'c c-pecially i- tlii- 
noti«*ecihle in tlie treat nuuit the hair, wliei-e the 
(.liiferem-e htUwAHai a ]i(*ad witli ]i,Ltd)t liaii‘ and one 
w'itli dai’k hail* i- ohviou-. 

See wdiat an amount o[‘ con-id(U“a t ion. too. tlie-e 
(ireek- Lt'a\'(‘ to tlie a ri“a u l! ei nea t of the hail*: how' 
hca ut i fully -ony h t (Uit and ffdlowv'd are tin* ma--e^. 
until the\' heconn* -])lendid. rich ])iece-> of de-iyn. 

ddie more clo^elv' \'ou -tudv fi'om nature* the 
yrow'tli. nio\(*ment. ami -hajK* of the ma — 1‘- of the 
hair, the* more* yon wudl -(*e hoW' m*ar the <d“e<‘k- are 
to the trutli in the-e* (h*tail-. 

r^ook at tin* Nph'inliel lu'ad ot A-kh*pio-i ( 

AO, oat)). 'The face* -impk*. in'oael. and '^t rony, y(‘t 
pah*. e‘mirch*d hy a rieh tr<*atnn*nt ot‘ hair. rhi*^ 
applie*- to many of their ln*ad-. tin* liair hi*iny’ "-o 
often e-ut up full ol liyht and -Innh* to yi\<‘ a 
<*onti“a-t in e-ohuii* te) tliat of tin* fare*, a- het w'e(*n 
ile-li and hair, thouydi tlie-t* ])art< m‘V(*r aj)[)ear 
noi^v or eommun. 
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PLATE XVTI 

A.s,'n;/ Ul this nul^h fhnf in In' di'ni nl 7 ri >/r} t/n' I>ii7^ I'J'nild, 
cntd Jir/n itiodt Hum, Hic htaufijid '•i/iijj’icdj/ n[ fit.' triu’/ficut. 
(Utd fhi' (if f hr fno] riiii'fU i onvciit'd . 






PJ.ATE XYIil 

HOMKU 

The British Must inn 
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PJ.ATK XVI II 

T!lt' J'nc, M }i' jt*)-} ! r< d’ >d un/' d'-dis ‘‘ (,"//<<■<- thd 

hi S( liiis!\ ()T (hi I ltd r >'t'/ I t/,v 't /V I '/. ) / 1)7 i'( f( 'til'd 

Ih dtl fn filin''' diii/ll'tj, in f"i dihll^ (li'd itint! 'd“i, \i>ld 

(in' tllinillin Uh f/n s/d\‘,\ Ilf :>/, Ji/ii, Iii,f . I/' i [-hidlds, di((l 

i/fi lih' [t/.'}}ifi' Oond'^ Ijdi'i ihts) rit ll/i' idii'/'lt ' dn Irddfittd.i* nf 
UiL ti/ds , ///'_// ajdn d> CM In't'/iL d'di till art jii>! oj < ijt^i 







Pl.ATK XTX 

TOllSO OF APHRODITE 

The }>rih,sh Mu,^rut)t 
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I’J.ATE XIX 

I'rC h'Cilfrnetf i)T lint' !/> inn; tn^wu .-s .si> i/'iif n Ut!l 

ijt’ tai' /( j'ot iir't '/:<■. Its f'. /■<■" nn.-‘ -.c/' /'(*' dh^ 

a?ul M/'t' fil /!ifn , J),'(li r i: <lt/ni"_^.\' fj., iiT 

hiiiv iuiuhtullu thn (ly’iiiVt'ij, /' . and 

hoir hroinl H'ld I'jijmsifi liu ii>udt •■lui: (/ntnin/f ifn 
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n.ATK XX 

HEAD OF A YOrNH MAN 

Thfj Mus:cit}i} 
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PLATE XX 

J Jhi’^hi ran rd htuid of a ijOKHn man, sniljjturrfqar in ireatmciii 
cml I'rmhi jjo’yrd on tin' slaaddri's. The hair is soinrirhat 
{ ! t'o t nfiiOia 1 and iioi .\o ooi>fl as in tha hr.st (jreck htuni-s, though 
f'lp fta'un.\ a>r i^raud in then' lag. tine form, and (hr rou- 
sauch(ai IS j>r/jci(. A hrtal } a! luihh’ for the ^tildrnt (o .sfuaij. 







PLATK XXI 
-MIDAS 

TIfj Jlti'i'iiin 
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PLATE XXI 

A hemdifuUu rrjiuiul pirce oj id ( onifu t' scnljitnre, (hdiirhtful hi 
soithiicnt (ind soisl’ ip' saih’ of one pa^i to another. It is, 
of c(oirsr, (onientinnal, nr, rather, fir/nai : l>nf it none the 
/r\.\ a fine ivor!.. The tri'ainont of hair and head-dn \\ and 

the heard should he ^aretnlhi nhsei i ed as should also tin’ 
arrang^nnent of the draperp. 
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Plate XXI 



PLATE XXII 

A PORTION OF A TABERNACLE 

Master of Sax Trovasq 

South Kt‘iu\inyton Miueuin 
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PLATE XXI I 

A/i I'l/i' f't'irj! in // ' ..V '.(//{' ('/■ tfu' 

( I r t n ‘ T > I ) I >'u s \ i! , i ,i f ' ' t{ (1 s' I (• , f! tf/!i t Ut ' iif k - 

it h> ' 7 J'un .'7'/''- n'liK'll 

' M' (" ! A ■ ■ /’,f /Tf f ('*'/, w/,' . (/it/ 

iKn jijii't' i ) , //•"/( ' ■ 'tf ' / (t’' n's / I trn f > .' < < 'td 

iind n i'/'t' kj. ns *!,, sn>iu\ 

/.■> // knt /t< <)• t! ^I'nrtti fiL i't A(, 
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And for -^trt*iig*t]i. look at tlia head of Hercnlc'- 
(tj.m., A(). It caiorniou^l\' ])<.)\\'errul : '-ee. too, 

liow fine In tin' bronze liead of Aplirodite: there 
In an example of the br‘Nt period of (Tivt^k art : 
Nim])lirity and nIvIo; atid llie IleNh hii^'. lirm, and 
i'nll in (jiiality. Om* of tlie fae(‘ may Ix' out in 

euiiNtriiel Ion a^ related to tht' otlier : l>nt tluN ha^ 
conn* ciboiit, 1 -’lionbl 1)\' haviiiL;’ be^ni dented 

or kuo(.‘ked in by damage at ^otne time. 

I do ]iot inteml to (h\'eli upon tlie liomaii period, 
I'jeeaiiNe I feel that what N])aee I have llo^y to ^pare 
were be^t .Npent (aftei- leaving the GivekN) with tlie 
early Italians: thei*efure, after a glance round at 
the iiomaiK, we Avill haNftm to the Italian maNter-^. 

In thcNe Roman bn-tN and >tatueN there i^ a 
more varitxl dltfcu’tmce of cliaracter in the featui-eN 
than ^\'e have found with thi' (fi'ec'k*^. Indeed, the 
RomaiiN went more nearlx' f\)r getting the character 
( t)erNonality) of the individual man oj- woman. That 
thc'v liked to [)reNoi-ve a likcau'N^ of tlndr det>arted 
i'^ wtdl kno\\Ji, for it A\ais th(n*i‘ <-u*^tom to take 
wax mouldN ami castes from the face aftei* death. 
Th(' maNk. ^\'e are told, would ])e W(^rn by one of 
lh(‘ mourner^, who woidd also weai* the cloth iiiNignia 
of the de]>arted in the funeral procession. Tlie wax 
models ('Oidd not have been made foi* any purj[)ONe 
of art. but Niniply a^ likeiu'Nj^CN, 

'Ihoiigh tiu‘ featurcN ^'ary couNuh'rablxx thei'e i-^ 
a great Nanieiu''"' in all. in tin' ])On(' of tlu' lu‘ad. 
giuuu'al attitiuh'. ga'^tni'ic and indeed in dre^'^ and 
arrangement of drajxu’ie'- : '-o much no, that many 
of tluar ))UNt< ol' (*m[)('rorN might almoNt havi' beim 
taKaai fr<un tlu' -ame mould with ditfereiiL features 
})ut on them. 
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A i1h* lu^-t « ‘\:i n 1 1 ()t‘ tin* ( iI'.am-o- 1\< nunn 

])ierc^ an* tin* tnllowin^ : — 

riia Inx-nl Hoiin*!'. I>;iia*. In tin* Mu-<*inu 

f (Ti‘a ‘<*( »- 1 u >ina 11. Xw. ISl!.'),. 'I'inA a v»*r\- lint* head, 
-•tron-lv' iiL( ainl full <> 1 * <•! la i :n t ( *1-. 

thnrn in tlil*- li<*a<l <>t’ tin* Miiul ]M)at trinln* m‘i‘v<)n-> 
(IraAN'Ui^- in tin* dt^tail. ainl ]>lny <)t‘ nn>\A*nit‘nt in the 
j.)art-:>. X^ole Imw' wall ilia i‘haa]x-i)( nn*- are Ji’awii. 
The ->cnTOAvful (*xpn*‘--i( >n yix e^ xoii the aonipleto 
idea o^* oia^ wlio i" hlind. 

Tlit‘ Tf>j.*'-() of Aphi“(_)dite ( n.M.. (.Tr^aao - Koinan, 
X^o. loSO) oiu* of tin* \'arv hit-- of Graeco- 

Koinan -<-nl]>tiuA*. haantitully -ini]>l(e full I'ounded 
form, warm fit*'-!!, the hollow- hroad and fidl of 
movement : a w'ork to ]>e -tudied. 

Tht* Head of Marmry iHerme-) (H.Ar.. (tr:eao- 
loAiiian. X(.f. The fare of thi- woi‘k and tlia‘ 

tivatment of the hair ( ronvantional thouyli it 1)0) 
^lre ver\^ -ti’ony' and full of ahaiaater. 

A^uain, tin* haroia head of a n'ouiil;’ man tn.M., 
XO. 17S5) i- (UH* of the Ijo-t (‘xample- of (tix-eao- 
Koman hu-t-. A -tiKmdidly halanaed hea<l. with 
fine hu’in and yreai ea-e in the })o>e. 

Hefoi’e I(*avin^* thi> ])(*rIod, let me diaw attention 
to tin* ex([ui>itely haautiful te]*minal liu’uiA* of Mida-, 
wath it"' u'loriouNly ia'IiiuaI lu*ad and hi‘anL it- ahanii- 
ini;‘ly de-iu‘n(*d <h‘a])ery. it- homou;eneou- aom])l(*t(‘- 
ne— . It i- a pai*fe<*t pi(M‘<- of d(M‘(>rati\'(‘ -aul]»tur<‘. 

Th(* moment \'ou (Uitar a ,L;’a}l(*ry of tin* -<*ul])tin’e 
of the a*arly Jlalian arti-t-, \*ou are -un'onnded hy 
so many ,ureat work- that it i- onl\' with ditliaidtw 
yon can decide wIuua* to mal^'e a -tart, or what to 
look at fir-t. Tlu* name- of I)onatt*llo, Nhu’rocchio, 
Mino <la Fi(‘-oh*. Michat*! Anu‘<'lo, ('ellini, and a h(>-t 
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PLATE XXIII 

HEAD OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 

SrHOOi. OF Dfi.t.a Bobiua 





PLATE XXIII 

This head coidd hardlii hr \t(j'pa.\.sed f])r suhilcti} of dnuriup 
due! //tudt'lii/f o, 'I hr iran^ 'ituai froai our jdanr to a’Oithe^ 

< ii/t‘Uh‘iii i:r/ah- iind ea^n. yothlnii hut uiaUuii a uio.^i 
Jaithfni roph (uiu bnnp: home in thr studdd a comjdrtr aha 
of ihh )e‘)yl LAau.'j.rration . hoivrier '^d^:ht, of auu part reel 
(huu^ir thr (pint oj Uir jehnlr, aud the ( ojOj )rill n'hullt/ lose 
its rr,sriidd((int < h m thi\ rui.aai it i\ a u m difjiruti leoi ! 

Jor (he sttulfjtti P) n)pip aud eonsrcpirutlh afoids rorrUrut 
di\i ipline. 
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PLATE XXIY 

PERSEUS 
R. C ellini 

Jrlnrenct 
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PLATE XXIY 

It frill he easihj \eefi hij those jrho hate hiid lanveit'r cleinentarij a 
trautifi^ ri niudellinu, that this irork is one c,s.sc/itin!li/ nuiied 
to hro/Kc I'he oufstrefehed arm hold! no; a mass mich as the 
head in this instanie iroiild not otdii he difficult to U'ork in 
niaihle bectiusi' of the daeoer of its hreakino off in progi'ess^ 
hut ironld ever look mu omf 'ortahh^ in stone. Furthermore, the 
sirord and h< ad dress, or helmet, are not suitahle for a stone 
treatment, and the ndiole mass of' this fioure, siijijmrted on one 
leu anil/, ironld < ondemn it as unsuitahle j'or anif material 
other than metal. 
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Plate XXIV 








PLATE XXV 


TERRA-COTTA OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Florence 
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PLATE XXV 

\()fr r'‘t‘ ii‘ u<lt ) Ii< Ifh ('hnut ',,////?*(', v }l l\ 

:nr <(> ’ I u li }n 4 li )■ !> i '< !h( is f/-.,/ //L' (rfh I't-nrr 

o/ t,‘ {' t: ' c , tl l>t!ir<cti lit lUid ‘-x ‘I OA, fxo, hoir 

f't'iinii r lii ); (hiUru iirt' iio :it)sf tinti l‘,r !>,i>!s tirn/riii ^itc 

ii'xi ir’i/j,!, I < s^ii‘,‘ //* X,, /<'//,<,' ) } ,, , hf .((ftfirt': 

lUth rt! till //I'lti! I 0)1 \ >11 r; I (I ns n trhnU is ri nun ah if ti‘ii!i.sltL 

( 7 .-'A r> tuh 
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PLATE XXYI 


BUST IN TEHRA-COITA 


Doxatello 

iSoutk Kt'ii.'ihujton Miiavum 
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T'LATK XXVI 

!t A dijjicnl: in pni-it In auij t\ )>ni'n' lu/\* nt thi'> jnrind 

tftore j{;it than ihi'^ /<<»//. / v ^ m / in DnniUriitf '1 h'' 

braidijul \tn.\t n^ Jitrians {{ran'Utir (hid t.ndrf ftndn^^ is sec)/ 

ihnat'^hnuf thfs s)/ m i /nnid, m’ nfU> and in cJuirin'tcr. 

l\ ith dciiubfi'n^ M/N ^ th'' in-i'k leads nut nf the Huciaidii 
shnuidd's : l}n‘ iaifdanr in (hr )in\c is /xa fei (hi Jed. and the 
('(ific nit'}' thi' t‘}j, . it rnj)lt\ and t hrt'L is /m* tt’ss: riutdu ra pressed . 
'J'tn li'inailnl nfodidi/nn itankti (In' ynniifh and ihi' iha/riil^ up 
ihr fait' and m t'r ith' t land -htc/n ft} fhi- ftn'cht'ad shnnhi hr 
s'ndhd and anahistd. 
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PLATE XXVII 
A CHIMNEYPIECE 
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TLATK XXVI 1 

'Sill, h i>~ f'V i>i t't’\ ( V.' ' i ^ f/N ^hiirp fr'>} t ’’'s/i as 

tin lid <) d (>;' a hiud aiarhi,'. Tite lancia i>r ‘U/a mid 

\Jn(iU’ ' nr, m tin si dptm tcnm id i<dn>n' /v U'iiiar\id'’^ . la 

'parts tin tr'u't is ah/ins^ Ind in t/ir >_rriaind. ti,'n it catnt"t 

plmtt'n''u ,/!> ill haji 'idn'J, Tha nimti am' -n tcndi i ir,d 

ir/iin'd If r'ltdini^. a/idst the ivurLmmi ship is < lipamtc ni ds 

firUistic I inr'iU/t'r. 




Plate XXVJI 




I’LATE XXVIJI 


VIRGIN AM) CHILD 

Dj’nIDKRIO da ShlTluXAM) 
SoKih Kc]i-\i!njt>jn Muneum 



PLATH XXV JII 

J ht'uu^uuJ cra}>ii 'V nj ji^i' drunin^ and dclttafr caning 
j’tliiJ. Jl I'k ihtnin the ())i:Hnrs nij'if in sfre? 

c‘o/n//r— 1 e. in In/il and ,diadc — ajid the Jilad: nork is 
guished hf jaiiifii feeling and execution. 


in tow 
ii^lh of 
distin- 
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Plate XXVITI 


\'irr,IN AM Ub ^il t l'\ ShiTh-\'\\i> 



PLATE XXIX 


BUST OF A I.ADY 
Desideiuo da Si/iTraXAVO 
South Kensington Museum 



PLATE XXIX 

A heaidif njlif mmph bust, uualTcctt’d in ])nse and tn^almeui, quaint 
in (harai'fin. and fUMj in ninmiunit. Sota thr inodeiinig i)t 
the nnsf and oi er eiins np intu the hroiv, horr subilnlij, purity, 
and strrcinvss prnade it. 
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Plate XXIX 


L\l'\ Ih l'\ M IlhiNWi 



VLXTE XXX 

BL>T or A YOUNG 

Axtoxio Vo\a ATUOLO 
Kfii.siufjtnu Mu'^^nim 
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PLATE XXX 

A qua'nit bust treated in a i eru nif/i ?in etuuf at 

nir>i euirnf in pn,\c or teJi inpie Ii /> tliirr iis i'' i''' wuitj'ri! d 
<^tplej and a delightful and ralhtr anludu rtudeii.^ tfihauuler 
in sculpture. 
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Plate XXX 




A FFAV MASTERriKCES CONSIDERED 


of otlier^, all arouse intense eutliusiasiii and inspire 
one beyond expression. 

Take tlie reliefs of Donatello : look at these for 
grace and beauty, tenderness and feeling, carried 
to the very end, finished, yet never tight or hard ; 
the dravring and modelling are exquisite. The 
subtleness of planes, the colour {i.e. light and shade), 
are full of sweet variety and refinement of touch 
throughout. 

Then take the busts of this same master. You 
feel yourself to be in the presence of IRnng people 
— whom you saw yesterday and might see 
to-day — so intimate are they, moving, yet full of 
reticence, stilled only by the master-hand ; for though 
they almost breathe, they never startle you with 
their challenge. They are works of art. tenderly 
wrought after nature with a loving fidelity. 

Examine the bust of a woman, (’ailed St. Cecilia 
(Victoria and Albert Museum. Xo. 7585). Tiie growth 
of this neck from the shoulders is full of grace : the 
tender modelling around the nose and mouth, indeed 
the whole face, is extraordinarily sweet and x^tire. 
The head of a Lawyer is a masterpiece of con- 
struction, tender modelling, and character. And 
then look at the heads by Verrocchio, and those 
l>y Mino da Fiesole, Antonio Pollaiuolo, Desiderio 
da Settignano, and the many others you can find hy 
the men of the Italian Pena is sauce period. These 
are tlio works for the student who is studying the 
head from life, in order to follow j)<^idrait sculpture. 
Lc't him note the delicate modeiliug throughout and 
in the details : see how the difference between bone 
and flesh is felt, appreciated, and tenderly expressed ; 
how subtle, yet playful the movement of surface is 
in all cases, how sincerely every bit of detail has 
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l>'‘t !i ( . 'irA W'h.i: of .-iri nro ! 

I'll tin<I tin* oi' tlioni on** ha-^ lo }»a<-k to the 

a t « rta'k-'. 

lu'ft-ro l(M\iim r inu-i takt* yon h* fore tliat eon- 
''fniniiato ina'-u-r. Mi<*]iaoI Aiiu't‘I<>. \\ ho iollowani close 
u[>ou iho-r incii. Tlii^ ,L:iaiit. A\'h(.) at the a,u*e of 
hfteeii iirtMlucoh the hea<l <')f a faiin. left ]'»i*himl liiin 
-o many and ini])ortaiit work^ that tlie Wonder 

lhai lit* (‘\t*r found linii^ to '-le(‘]> in hi^ ninety 
\t'ar- of oxi'-toiirc on eartli. A\diar a con-titntion 
and jdiy^i^iit^ he niu-t have liad ! (.)ne cannot lielp 

fiadinu' hi'> ph\>iipu‘ and c( )n^titntlon in eveiything 
lie did. Tlieie ran ho no d<:)uht tliat Mi(diael An^'olo 
Ava:^ niovcal and in^tdred hy the work-' of tlie LTivat 
(dreek nia-ters : and fiH.an the^e men he saw Ids 
way to L;dve n^ great ‘-«cu]])tur(*^qne creation-^, hig 
nolilene — of form heing alv'ay- ut)permo-«t in liis 
mind wlieii lie carri(*d out Id-, mighty conce])tion-. 

d'he ania/ingly line comti-uet ion and ari’angemont 
in all Id- Avork- ^how - that from tlie iii‘-t the --^idta- 
hllir\' of tilt* ^uhjc'ct anti ada^aation of (h‘-'ign to the 
inaTerial A\'t*i‘t^ thoroughly con^ideriMl : tin* -'ann^ i-; 
I la* ca-t* in re-}it*ct of tla^ t r<*alnn‘nt . alw'ay- nia-tt‘!‘ly. 

Hi- Iviiow letlgt* of iht* hiinian idi’in on and helow 
1 la* ^urfaa-t* w a- niar\a*]Ion-, and the drawing t‘Vt'ry- 
wliere \t*i'\ }M)\\'<*i‘ful. "fttgetlier ^vith otla*!* \\t>rk< 

i»y Hd- ina-tt'i'. looic at lla* graial aial iny-ttadons 
rt*<‘mid>ent ligurt*-. on th(‘ dignitietl aial ma j(‘-t ie 
tond»- ol lla* Mt*dici, and at the two >latu»*- of ilu* 
Sla\’e.-: al-o at th(‘ head ot tlie X iigim widch \< -^o 
vigoroii- in ti'(‘atna*nt \a*t teialer in (‘xpi’e-'-.ion : and 
tla*n turn to the uohh* tigin*(* of Mo'.e^. To tlu*Ne 
and to the rt*pi'od net ion< from the fj‘(‘<ro(‘-; in tin' 
Si».t ine ( 'ha}K‘! I <*ommendall -.ttalent*> of modelling 
for iieqaral ion. 

:ido 



PLATE XXXI 
HEAD OF THE VIRGIN 

Mt( ITATL A\(,rTO 
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PLATE XXXI 

The siren (ith o f character displaiied in this head marks 
irrcat work. It is dcsiL>ncd cssentiaUij for marhlcj 
treatment is appropriate to the matej'ial. See the 
power with irhich this unfnhhed work is ici ought. 
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PLATE XXXll 


MOSES 

Michael Angelo 
Rome 
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PLATE XXX FT 

.4 /fhys^r rr. This ^^In.scs is ii t < nt /,v all his siirv. 

}iis(Jn)ii — a ^nrullij dc^iitiiu'd statue. Xn'r the 
ptffit of the head and ipyaid. the drtnu'rf/ niaeunirc?i!l a . 
and arranj^t'd uier flic lens, and fhte .'-tattlu pose oj ilfc tr 
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TM.ATK XXXILI 


TOMJ} OF LOllENZO DE MEEIEI 

^luilAI'I, .Vni.llo 

Fivrenrc 



PLATE XXXI II 

I Ji< '^c b('i' niih!’; r.jrtCii' ril }r-\’br{^ rnf>.Oiri Uunia u'h 

fh-' rr- ^ or’ ' X. ;'>i,i/-,f. ‘,<>1 li.r 

}\i i‘<- <)t t//‘j sulb-ti.-^s (>! //'_ t I ’ -r '‘iib /*/»<(■ trhf iirc /\r>r 
ri jiO,s<' irt<i ,^< i(i,ui'<!, //(vE. n '!li 

i't' i>>L'U'!id c .sLilt, bhijidd luspin: ti^ru ^tadail ip' ):ii}d^ ’ ' 'ii to 
/((>'■'( id Lids. 
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PLATE XXXIY 

ONE OF THE FIGURES FROM THE TOMB 
OF LORENZO DE AIEDICI 

AIichakl Axgllo 
Florence 
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PLATE XXX lY 


Th^: a L:^trid of H 

/'V nr ' L hi. fs ui >' <'/.V ( Ofr^U Ih 

Liirud i‘ni/it‘s nr ihi’ ^Jnji:'dui^ In !/"’ puoc 
d.in s ii,: 'llic'i (d.^trrr p\rnj n 
rcuh'i' ilht’ dp I'liP iiown nt I'r ihd * :n .s': (Uid o] 
//. Mi .V ! i^n ihj Sic r'or ltd' id'. , 

iirra , ;}(' nf Hit' <ir di ■'''.'ppm -ird, (ft 
fJic ^'nihi; and thd jur ido 1 tine (m'/L d/iipt.'i 
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PLATE XXXV 
LA KEPI BLIQUE 

Dalou 

Paris 
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PLATE XXXV 

A modern jko': csptCuddii Firn It in < n-/, nplio/i and modeHinp. It 
IS tutdtcnl in 'd^ iii^ornKs' treafnaut and ri il.s .siUinfirtir. and 
u'onid, 1 am dispo.sed to iJiiuk, luue j>rnicd r's mlite to a ,sidl 
greater entent had it been pbieed a little hi'j:her — so that the 
N'hole (if the eodline eould tiai e been st'en a^ai/nt the skp, 
ISofe hoiv rich throniihoiit is the nnHUdvoj^. thoiadi perhaps 
sonnnrhat too eipud in the shajies and (painiities ol the dar'\s 
and Joj^hts. This, peihaps, man ae('ount for the ivtirh (ooLing 
a little noisp ” and eijn fused from this iieic. 
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PLATE XXXVI 

wi:llin(iTon memorial 

AlJKi-L) Sl'ENKXS 
>1. Vaai'.^ ( 'athcdral 
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(J/ir ut the jlnest inii}(it<i)i“L‘s ca. L'^'tu^ed. 1 /t r. }/')?[ hnllds p 
c/illi/. T'[rre /,v a '^uvithtr^w I'l ihe t( 
and the d(lad is hcaulit itliij ri'dp ir'' Jien r iin'sii nr niridn'n-. 
It is (I sp!t';id d cia>npU of t'le i id tie <»:' j)!iii t peit^' ds co:i- 
triislcd inth thnsr enrichrd. The j)roi»)rti‘)u ui‘ i)\e j>drl :o 
anoifier could not he Letter, The utilhoiictles of in ’ scu!p>cued 
^ronp\ are most luit-re^frip. and the li/te.s of ihesr [n rcialon 
trllh the sjjlendid archdci fare adniirahh/ CDn^LL'rt'd . The// an- 

il poiiion of a orand conception, noble and bin i'l ihe i\d\.st 
sense. The cjf'ect of the details is as rcniarhable a\ that of 
the ndiule. On the top is ^honoi Stnenss nniinished nnuhl for 
the cipiestnan ^r>nfp — an (idaj)tation of nhich, bn a inudei/' 
artist, is about to be elected in its place. 
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A I’KW MAS'i'KliriECES CONSIDERED 

or work from thr Frenrli •>clinol. T know of 

iiiD' a- llie I’oiu^f- of Jean Goujon — ex- 
(iui-itt* ill ile'^iun. lioantiful in tkoir varying seii'se of 
oulour flialit aiul ^liadco in ine ontliiies. and cliarining 
in '-rylo and ivlitd. as well as tlieir purposeful de- 
jiariure from Iriio liuman proportions. At times 
they are almo-t Gi-LV^k in feelinm except for the 
playfidne"^ in ia<o'ement. earn he liurnt from 

tlieM‘ lieautifid v oi*k- of tlie Frencdi Eeiiai^-'ance. 
jila^'tor ca-r^ of some of vdiicii can he somi in tlie 
Victoria and Albert Mu'^euln. South Ken-^higton. 

I -^eleer for illu-tration “'La Rf'puhlique ** hy Dalou. 
not alone hecan-t* I I’egard it so highly from an 
artistic point of ^dew, hut ad-o hecaiise I c'onkder 
it so distinctly (mllic in its entirety: in design and 
treatment, more so tlian almost any other modern 
Avork in France. Though perhaps at hint it might 
be lliouglit .-omewhat roeixm in style, it i*- absolutely 
fre(‘ from any extravagance. It is a Avork Avrouglit 
hy a master-hand, hold and free in treatment, full 
of life and moA'ement. rich in decorative (paality 
and mo<Ie]ling. jdayful in silhouette, yet as a Avhole 
re-lfnl, 

Dalou returned to Paris to carry out this im- 
]R)rianl Avork after sptmdiug some years in England. 
wlieiH' lie iustilh'd much enthusiasm int<^ the younger 
LCiaieration ot scDl[)tnrs ()t liis time Avho AV(‘re piaA^i- 
h‘g(Ml lo rome under iiis rraw and insj^iivd them Avitli 
the hiuiD 't aims. He did everything in his power 
to (^stahji-h a -ehool in Ihigland. and his inllueneo 
hi'lped L^reatiy towards forming the liigh standard of 
the ])rosent Ih'itish school of >rulptnre 

Of the moderns, Alfred Stevens must surely he 
]daeed hrst amongst s(*nl]y('>rs. and liis V (dlington 
Memorial. <»f whirli av(^ ht‘r<‘ show an illusiratmm 

did 



A FEW MASTERPIECES COXSIDERED 


will bear favourable comparison with almost any- 
thing of bygone ages in Italy or Greece. Michael 
Angelo never got nearer to c()niplete harmony in a 
conce^X’"ti^^^i architecture and -‘^cLllpture conihiiaMl. 
Look with care at thi- great work. whi<‘h -tamL 
in St. Paufs Cathedi-cil. It came from tlie haml 
and mind of one who. at one time, wa^ a mod(^lh*r 
of stoves and lii’e-grate-^. luM-ogni^e how ]Ka’lectl\' 
])eaiuiful the architectural proportion : the didail-^ 
are original and rich in design, never Jioi^y. aiul 
always ''U])'-erTient to tin* more important ]>ai‘t''. tla^ 
decoi'ative rendei'ing ot* the attiabute-^ of v'ar whii-h 
em'i<-h the sarr-ophagU'-. upon whirli r('^t-« tlu^ j)ea<-(*ful 
ligiire of the Hero of AVaterloo. and the 'symbolical 
groui>< at either side and above noldy conceived. 
See how grandly the-se ilia's terpieces jut out. making 
varitUt’' with the colunnw bef.iw which 'siij)}ioi‘t thtan 
^ind th(' superstructure, and wliat strength of liiu^ 
prtn'aik in the wlioh* '-ihiomate. And yet thi-' giant 
i> relatively unknown to th<‘ ont^i<h‘ woi’ld. and lii*- 
gravt^ at Highgate i'^ much mtglected. for mo--t i)eo])le 
are not awart^ that hi-' body wa-' tliere laid to r(‘-'t. 
and many do not m en know' that one Alfivd Slt‘veii'> 
lived. 
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